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V R E F A (’ E. 


It is now about five years since I submitted to 
tbe public my ‘Tlirce Years' "Wandeniigs in the 
^vortheni Pro-vmccs of China.* Shortly after the 
publication of that volmnc 1 was deputed by tlie 
Honourable the Court of Directors ot the East India 
Company to proceed to Clnna for the purpose of 
uhtammg the finest varieties of the Tea-plant, as well 
as native manufacturers and implements, for the 
*^0'ernnient Tea plantations in the Himala\a'= On 
the 20th of June, 1848, 1 left Southampton, with 
many other passengers, m the Peninsular and Oriental 
Conipan) s steam-ship ‘ Ripon,* Captain Morcsb}, 

and landed in Hong-kong on the 14th of 
August 

As 1 Went far inland, and Msittd main districts 
most unknown to Europeans, I now venture to lay 
account of travels and their results before the 
P ic Blessed mtli a sound constitution and good 
'^ulth, 1 tared hulc for luMine«, and made light of 
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the hardships ot i tra\ellers life. JSTew scenes 
countries, and neii jihiits wert day b) day spread out 
before me and afforded gntification of the highest and 
purest kind And even non, «hen on a different side 
of the globe and far removcel from such scenes and 
such adventures, I often look back ujion Iheni with 
feelings of unalloyed pleasure 

The important objects of my mission have been 
brought to a succc'isful tenmnation Upwards of 
twenty thousand tea plants, eight first-rate manu¬ 
facturers, and a large supply of implements were 
procured from the finest tea-distncts of China, and 
convejed in safet} to the Himalayas In the course 
of ni} travels I discovered man} useful and oma 
mental trees and «hrubs, some of which, such as the 
Funereal Ci/j}re‘>St will one day produce a striking 
and beautiful effect m our Endish landscape and 
in our cemeteries 

In publishing this account of my journe\ I may 
repeat what I said in the introduction to niv former 
‘^Vanderings ’—“I have no intention of wntingor 
making a book upon China* Wy object is to give 
*1 peep into the Celestial Empire, to show its strange 
hills and romantic valleys, its rivers and canals, its 
natural prcHliichons, whether in the field, on the hill¬ 
side, or m the garden, and its strange and interesting 
pcoph, as they were sein b\ int in their evtrj-dav 
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As I hopel iRpreadera will accompany me 
tllirough the wbolL^j-’my journey, I shall have the 
ple&suTc.of takir^l^hem to India and the Himalayas, 
and ^iS^iRi|fP^onrthe Government Tea plantations, 
from ■\^hicll ^mneh is expected, and which are likely 
to prove of great advantage, not only to India but 
also to England and her wide-spreading colonies. 

Having thus given an idea of what may be ex¬ 
pected in the following pages, I have only to express 
a hope that the work may be received by the public 
in the same kind spirit, and with the same in¬ 
dulgence and favour, that were sho^m to my former 
* Wanderings.’ 


Bromptotif April, 1852 
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CHAPTEK 1. 

AtnT« al IIoBS'VoEg—Uxoiemtut on tlie of the mail — 

CcnUiiodo boats — Itay of llong-koag by moojiligbt — Town of 
Yiclona — Its trees anA gatAens — MottatUy amongst tho tTOOjis 
— Its cause — A tcracAy suggested — Sail for Slianghae — Iti 
wnportance ns a place of trade — Kew English town and shipping 
— The gardens of the foreign residents *» 

On the I4th of August. 1848, the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s steam-ship Bicigan/a,” in -which 
I was a passenger, dropped her anchor in the Bay of 
Hong-kong, at nine o’clock in the evening. In a few 
seconds our decks were crowded with the inhabitants of 
the place, all anxious to meet their friends, or to hear 
the news from home. As 1 did not intend to go on 
shore until the following inoniing, I had sufficient lei¬ 
sure to survey the busy and exciting scene around me. 

Amongst the numerous*boats which came off to us 
there were two which presented a most striking ap¬ 
pearance. They were very long and narrow and 
'vero each propelled by about fifty oars. They had 
Irccn built by tbc Englisli ami American raerdiants 
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to convey the news to Canton on the arrival of the 
mill The moment these boats received their de¬ 
spatches they started on their journej, and, as they 
belonged to opposition parties, each did its best to 
outstnp the other, and, as it was often a matter of 
considerable importance to get the earliest new*?, a 
large sum of money was distributed amongst the crew 
of the winning boat 

The boatmen made a great noise , Chinamen like, 
all were talking, all were giving orders, for each had 
a stake m the winning of the race At la«t the 
papers, letters, or whatever they had to take, were 
put on hoard, and off they started acro«s the bay for 
the mouth of the Canton or “ Pearl ” river Tliey 
ploughed the water like two enormous centipedes, 
and, although they were going very fist, they were 
visible for some time in the clear moonlight. I 
watched them from the deck, of the steamer until 
they were lost in the distance, hut even then and for 
aome time afterwards I could hear distinctly the 
quick splash of the oars and the noise of the boisterous 
crtMS Steam has now invaded the quiet'vaters of 
the Pearl river, and these boats arc numbered amongst 
the things that were 

The noise and excitement connected vnth the 
arm al of the mail gradually subsided, those of our 
visiters who had been lucky enough to get hold of a 
‘Straits Times,’ ‘Home News,’ or ‘Times,* re 
turned on shore to peruse it, while others hastened 
home to coinmunieite to tlicir friends the news they 
had ken able to pick up from the ofiiccrs or pas'cn- 
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gers of the ship Bj eleven o’clock at night all was 
pcifectly quiet. Captam Potts and myself had our 
chairs taken up on deck, and wc s<at doun to breathe 
the cool air and enjoy the scene b) ubicli ne were 
surrounded 

It nas a clear moonlight night, such a night as 
one sees only in the sunny lands of the Bast Those 
■aho haae anchored in the Bay of Hong-kong by 
moonlight \sill agree with me that the scene at such 
a time is one of the grandest and most beautiful 
■which can be imagined On this evening the land 
locked hay avas smooth as gh«s, scarcely a breath of 
air fanned the water, and as the clear moonbeam', 
played upon its surface it seemed covered with glit¬ 
tering gem« Numerous vessels, from all parts of 
the world, lay dotted around us, their dark hulls and 
tall masts looming lar^e m the distance The view 
was bounded on all sides by lUgged and barren bills, 
and it required no great stretch of fancy to imagine 
oneself on a highland lake 

The white town of Victoria was distinctlj visible 
from where w c lay, and ' ery pretty it appeared m 
the moonlight. It is built along the southern shores 
of the hav, ind in some places extends a considerable 
wav up the side of the hill The background of the 
picture consisted of a chain of rugged mountains 
which are nearlj two thousand feet above the level of 
the sea Altogether tlic view was a charming one 
"When I went on •shore the following morning I 
found a great change had taken place since 1845 
many parts of the town, then bare, were now densely 
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covered vvith houses. Our Jiicrcliant-pnnccs had 
hiuU theiiiscUts houses not inlcnor to those in the 
fir-famed “City of P.ilaces;” and the barracks for 
the troops were equillj hundvomc and expensive, 
although unfortunately not equally Iiealthj. And, 
last of all, a pretty Unghsli church was rising slowly 
on the lull side. 

An interest in gardening and jdanting had sprung 
up which promises to lead to most satisfactory results. 
When I was furnierlj in Ilong-kong every one com¬ 
plained of tlio barren appearance of the island, and of 
the intense heat and glare of the sun Officers m 
the army, and others vrho had been many years iii 
the hotter parU of India, all agreed tliat there was a 
fierceness and oppressiveness in the sun's rays here 
which they had never experienced in any other part 
of the* world From 18*13 to 1845 the mortality was 
very great*, whole regiments were nearly swept away, 
and many of the Government officers and merchants 
shared the same fate. Various opinions were ex¬ 
pressed regarding the cause which produced these 
great disasters^ some said one thing and some ano¬ 
ther ; almost all seBroed to think that imperfect 
drainage had something to do with it, and a hue and 
cry was set up to liave the island properly drained 
But the island is a chain of moimtams; there ]» very 
little fiat ground anywhere upon it, and hence the 
natcr which flows from the sides of the lulls gushes 
rapidly down towards the sea. Imperfect drainage, 
therefore, could have very little to do with its un- 
healthiness 
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1 have aln'ays thought that, aUhiniuh various cavv'=cs 
may operate to render 1Iong:*koiJir unhenltliy, yet one* 
or the priiiclpa) rea«ons is the absence of trees ami ol 
tlie shade whieli they afford. In a eomtnunicalion 
which I had the honour to make to the Government 
here in 1841 I pointed out this ctrcunistnnce, and 
strongly recomincndctl them to preserve the vvooel 
then growing upon the inland from tlic Chinese, who 
were in the habit of cutting it down annually, and at 
the same time to plant cxtenrively, particularly on 
the sides of the roads and on the lower hill=. I am 
happy to say that these recommcndntioJis have been 
carried out to a certain extent, altlKjupJi not so fully 
as 1 had wldied. It Is well known that a healthy 
vegetation, such as shrubs and trees, decomi)o«es the 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere, ami renders it fit lor 
respiration; besides which there is a softness and 
coolness about trees, particularly in a hot climate, 
that is alwajs agreeable. 

Many of the inhabitants have taken up the matter 
with great spirit, and have ]dantcd all the ground 
near their houses. Some of them have rcallv beau¬ 
tiful gardens. I may instance those of Ilis Kxcellency 
the Governor at “ Spring Gardens,” of Messrs. Dent 
and Co. at Green Uarik,'^ and of Messrs. Jnrdine 
and Matlicson at “East Point.” In order to give 
some idea of a Ilong-kong garden I shall attempt to 
describe ilessrs. Dent’s, which was then in the pos¬ 
session and under the fostering care of Mr, Praine •_ 

This garden is situated on the sloping sid^ 

1 allcv near tl.e bottom of one of the numerous rav incs 
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•nhich are seen on the sides of the Hons: kong hills 
It IS near the centre of the new toim of Yictona, and 
IS one of its greatest ornaments On one "side notlnng 
IS seen but rugged mountains and barren hills, but 
here the eye rests upon a nch and luxuriant Tegeta 
tion, the beaut} of Tihich is greatly enhanced by the 
contrast 

Ever} one interested in Chinese plants has heartl 
of the garden of the late Mr Beale at Iklacao, a fiiend 
of Mr Reeves, and like him an ardent botanical 
collector Nearly the whole of the English residents 
left Macao and went to Hong-kong when that island 
was ceded to England, and all the plants in !Mr 
Beale’s garden winch could be moved with safety 
were brought over in 1845 and planted in the garden 
at “ Green Bank 

On entering the garden at its lower side there is a 
wide chunamed walk leading in a winding manner up 
the side of the hill, in the direction of the house 
On each side of this walk arc arranetd the trees and 
shmlis indicenous to the countrv, as well us man\ of 
the fruits, all of which grow most luxuriantly T'icus 
vitida, the Chinese banyan, grows on the right hand 
side, and proimsts soon to form a beautiful tree 
Tins i» one of tlic most valuable trees fo’* ornamental 
purjxjses niLt with in the soutli of China It grows 
rapidly with hut little care, its foliage is of n glo sy 
green colour, ami it soon nTonls nn agreealle slmclo 
from the fierce rav s e f tlic siin whieli renders it jk eii 
Iiarly vahiallo m n |lact like Hongkong 'J lit 
India rubber tret (7 flMirti) also snceee^l-, wdl 
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ill tlic same part of tlic gtirdcn, but it grons mueb 
sioiver than tiie species just noticed. On tiic other 
side of tile main walk. I observed several specimens 
of the Indian “ ncem” tree (Xlclia A7edarach), n iiich 
grows with great vigour, but is rather liable to haie 
its branches^ lirokcn by Iiigh winds, owing to the 
brittle nature of the wood. This defect renders it of 
less value than it otherwise would be, particularly in 
a place so liable to high winds and typhoons. This 
same Mclia seems to be found all round tbe world in 
tropical and temperate latitudes; I believe it exists 
in South America, Jind I ha\e seen it in Gibraltar, 
^lalta, Egypt, Aden, Ceylon, the Straits, and in the 
south and north of China, at least as far north as the 
31st degree of north latitude. Amongst other plants 
\Yorthy of notice in this part of the garden arc the 
Chinese cinnamon, the pretty Aglaxa odoiata, and 
d/urraya exotica^ both of* which arc very sweet 
scented and much cultivated by tlie Chinese. Two 
specimens of tlie cocoa-nut palm imported from the 
Straits arc promising well Other fruits—such as the 
loquat {J^rloholi'i/a japonica)y the Chinese gooseberry 
{Aurvhoa Cnramhola)^ the wangpee {Cookia pxme- 
tata)^ and the longan and leechce—are all succeeding 
ns well as could be expected, considering the short time 
they lia\e been planted. The Pinxis sinensis, wliicli 
is met with on the sides of every barren hill, both in 
the south and north of China, and which is generally 
badly used by the natiacs, who lop olf its under 
branches for fuel, is hero growing as it ought to do 
The Chinese base been prevented, not without some 
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difficultv, from cutting off the under branches and 
the tree non shows itself in its natural beautj It 
does not seem to grow lirge, but in a joung state^ 
inth its fine green foliage reaching to the ground, it is 
not unhand'onic. 

As the mam w alk approaches the; terrace on which 
the hou'se stands it turns to the right, between two 
rows of beautiful yellow bamboos. This species of 
bamboo is a aerj stnking one, and well worth) of 
sonic attention in England , the «teins are straight, of 
a fine jellow colour, and beautifiilK striped with 
green, as if done bj the band of a first rate artist. I 
sent a plant of it to tlie Horticultural Societj m 1841 
At the bofioin of the terrace on winch the hou«e 
stands there is a lone narrow bamboo aienue, which 
IS called the “ Orchid Walk' This alnaas affortls a 
cool retreat, titn at inid*dn\, as the rajs of the sun 
can onU partialis reach it, and tlitn tliej arc cookil 
bj the dense foliage Here are cnltiiatcd nianj of 
the Cluntsc orchids and other plants whith require 
shade Anioncst them I ob«cntd Phaxus •jramhfo- 
Uii\ tfUnin innen*^ and <thif hum, .1 rule* (uio 

ralum Vandt mnUtilora and Ureltfolui, Htnant’era 
coc’innu, rennude^tt en^xfoUa Arnndina 

dhibeivxna '>u-*nnna, n s|KCits of C'fjn-ipedtwn, and 
Fixtunt 'Hurt art nl«o sjinc otliir 
jihnts, such as Clinti nnen*!*, the "iiianneeu 
rhiintr/* (.a dwarf spent* of Uuidv 

pn/i-<! Iv till Chuiesc), on! aartous oUicr tJnnirt 
■nhicb. takni all to-nCtWr, nndvT lint sbadrtl ' Orchid 
alk " a 1 r much interest 
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Above tile “Orchid 'Walk” is a green sloping 
bank, on which arc growing some fine specimens of 
bamboos, Poincianapulchmima^ myrtles, Gardmias, 
oleanders (which thrive admirably in China), Croton 
mne^atinu and jiiotum, Magnolia fuscata^ Olea fra- 
grans^ Pracama^feireat and Suddlea JAndUyana- 
The latter was brought dorni from Chusan by me in 
1844, and is now common in several gardens on the 
island, where it thrives well, and is almost always in 
’ bloom, although the flower-spikes arc not so fine as 
they are in a colder climate. A large collection of 
plants in pots arc arranged on each side of the broad 
terrace in front of tbe mansion. These consist of 
camellias, azaleas, roses, and such plants as arc seen 
in the Ta-tce gardens at Canton; many of the pots 
are prettily painted in the Chinese stjdc, and placed 
upon porcelain stands. 

When it is remembered that six years before Hong¬ 
kong was but a barren island, with only a few huts 
upon it, inhabited by pirates or poor fishermen, it is 
surprising that in so short a time a large town should 
have risen upon the shores of the hay, containing 
many houses like palaces, and gardens, too, such as 
this, which enliven and beautify the whole, and add 
*si. +31/1, inA brnilrtu xPi ‘fne 

inhabitants. 

If wc except the troops in the new barracks, the 
inhabitants generally—at least those who use common 
precaution—are now enjoying as good health as falls 
t? the lot of our countrymen elsewhere in Eastern 
countries; hut the state of the troops has been, until 
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very lately, most melancholy an4 alarming General 
D’Aguilar, ^vlicn commander-in-chief in the colonj, 
predicted the loss, m three years, oi a number equal 
to the strength of one regiment, and his prediction 
has been almost verified This sacrifice of human 
life IS fearful to conterajilate The merchant may 
complam of the dulness of trade in the colony, the 
political economist may crj out about its expensne- 
ne'is, but these matters sink into insignificance vhen 
compared Tvith such loss of human life 

The question “ Why do soldiers suffer more than 
other men ? " naturallj presents itself, and I humblj 
think it IS not difficult to answer They have not 
the same occupation for Uie mind as tradesmen, mer¬ 
chants, ahd others, of excitement they have little or 
none, day after day the same dull routine of duty 
has to he got througli, and, in addition to thi«, they 
arc often exposed to the night air When some of 
them get in attack of fi,vcr, others vlio look on 
become nervous and predisposed to disease, and ire 
soon liid up in Jiospilal with their comrades And 
add to all these things the cfiects of the Climtse 
spirit cillcd “Simdioo,” 'which dnves men mad, 
and, as Ciptam Mis&ie, of the “Cleopitn,” «© justly 
oh'crvcd m the Su|)rcnic Court, "nnkes bid iiilu of 
the best m the ship’ 

If these are the main causes of fever ind dc itli 
nJMoijg?t the tmn.^ it snrcl:^ is unt diOJ/yJA to- ’jW.v.t. 
out a remedy The editor of the ‘China Mill’ 
jnslU rein irks lint “the chnnto wis Miincil f(»r 
much that aro«t from ahhiul idhcrenti to regulation 
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as to diet, drill, discipline, and quarters, whicli, if 
tricH on the civil coninnmUy, \vo\dd, in all proba- 
bill V, have produced similar disastrous cHects.” It 
is • tisfactory to obsen'c that now the system of 
treatment lias been completely changed, and appa¬ 
rently with the most satisfactory tcsuUs. The editor 
of the paper already quoted observes that General 
Jervois*“has done much to improve tlie condition of 
the soldiers, hy cotvndering them a.? inen^ and not mere 
machines. They have more freedom, and, it is said, 
better food and more airy quarters. Something has 
been done also to relieve the cnniu of idleness, by the 
introduction and encouragement of amusements.’’* 
It is to bo hoped that these measures will be crowned 
^Yith entire success, and that the soldiers will soon bo 
as healthy as the rest of the community. 

Having nothing to detain me in llong-kong, I 
took the earliest opportunity of going northwards to 
Shanghae. This town is the most northerly of the 
five ports at which foreigners arc permitted to trade, 
and is situated nearly one thousand miles north-east 
from Uong-kong. In 1844 I published an account 
of it in the ‘ Atheiiamm,’ and in 184G I described it 
more fully in my ‘Wanderings.’ In both these 
-u'wi’rA H. 'i'd/ccaiA \o -pvnti Vt mtt rrs u p’mee Yi’Kc\y to 
become of great importance both to England and 
America as a port of trade easy of access from the sea. 
“Taking into consideration its proximity to the large 
towns of Hangchow, Souchow, and the ancient capital 
or Nanking; flic large native trade; tile convenience 

• Otrcriaud China Mail, June, 1831. 
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nf inlnnfl traij«U liy mfann of riwr* nml canal* i th*' 
firl tlint t<as can l)C Inn* iiion* rt.nlilv than 

10 Canton; am!, lastly, \icoinfj tliU jthcc a* nn lin* 
intn<o mart furonr CiUton iiniitirirtiirts—tin n* ran!«' 
notlouUtlint inn fen \ian it will not only rival Can* 
ton, lint lioconif n jthte of far prtatir itsjjxirtaitriV* 
Winn iluv rtmarlvH \un* wrilfetj the warhafl ju«t 
littn lirotij:lit to n “atUfictorj* tinnination, anil tlie 
treaty of Nanking: Iml In-cn wniiifr from tin* Clii* 
nc«ic. The fir’t m<rclinnt*»lii]i liail tntinal tin* river, 
one or two I'iikU'U inenliant* Iiail airivwl, and «c 
wire livlti}: In wntclua! Cliinov lion*(*, catlnp willi 
cliop^ticks li'tlf stanvtl witli cold, and wmictimt* 
ilreiirlnd in Ced with rain. When the wcathtr linjH 
jienid to be ftwtj wt not imfrtqncntly found the 
floors of onr rooms in the monmii; corerwl with snow. 
A chanjfc Ina taken place aincc tlio'u days. I 
now found injpelf (SipttmlKr, 1818), nfltr hnvinjj 
hccii in Ihiglaml for marly llirte yiars, once more in 
a China Iwat sailing up the Shanghae rircr tovranls 
the city. The first object which mtt my view as I 
approached the town was a forint of masts not oy 
junks only, which had been so striking on former 
occasions, but of gootlly foreign ships, chiefly from 
England and the Uiiitt.d.Slntes of America. There 
were now twenty*«ix large vtsscLs at anchor here, 
many of width had conic loaded with the produce of 
our manufacturing districts, and were returning filled 
with silks and teas. Bnt I was much more surprised 
with the appearance whidi the shore presented than 

• Three 1 cars' Waixlcnngs in China 
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the shipping. I had heard that many Englisli 
and American houses had been built, indeed one or 
tAvo were being built before I left, China; but a new 
town, of very considerable size, now occupied the 
place of Avretched Chinese hovels, cotton-fields, and 
tombs. The Chinese were moving gradvially back- 
Avards into the country, with their families, effects, 
and all that appertained unto tliera, reminding one of 
the ahorigines of the West, with this important dif* 
ference, th^ the Chinese generally left of their free 
will and were liberally remunerated for their property 
by the foreigners. Their chief care was to remoA'e, 
with their other effects, the bodies of their deceased 
friends, Avhich arc commonly interred on private pro¬ 
perty near their houses. Hence it was no uncommon 
thing to meet several coffins being borne by coolies 
or friends to the westward. In many instances Avhen 
the coffins were uncovered they were found totally 
decayed, and it was impossible to remove them. 
When this was the ease, a Chinese might be seen 
holding a book in his hand, Avhich contained a list of 
the bones, and directing others in their searcli after 
these the last remnants of mortality. 

It is most amusing to see the groups of Chinese 
merchants w-ho come from some distance inland on a 
visit to Shanghae. They wander about along the 
rii'cr sidcAvith Avonder depicted in their countenances. 
The square-rigged vessels which crowd the river, the 
houses of the foreigners, their horses and their do"s 
are all objects of wonder, even more so than the 
foreigners themselves. Mr, Beale, who has one of 
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the finest hou'ses here, his frequent Applications from 
respectable Chinese iilio arc aii'^ious to see the inside 
of an Unghsh duelling These applications are 
alwajs complied i\ith m the kindest manner, and the 
MSitors depart highlj delighted with the mow It 
to he hoped tint these peeps at our comforts and 
refinements ma^ ha\e a tendency to rane the “bar¬ 
barian race” a step or two higher in the ejes of the 
“ enlightened ’ Chinese 

A prettj English church forms one of the orna¬ 
ments of the new town, and a small cemeterj has 
been purchased from the Chinese, it is walled round, 
and has a little chapel m die centre In the course 
of time we may perhaps take a lesson from the Chi¬ 
nese, and render this place a more pleasing object 
than It IS at present. Were it properly laid out with 
good walks, and planted wath weeping willows, 
cj'presses, pmes, and other trees of an ornamental 
and appropriate kind, it would tend to raise us m 
the eyes of a people who of all nations are most par 
ticular in their attention to the graces of the dead 

The gardens of the foreign re<=idents in Shaughae 
are not unworthj of notice, they far excel those of 
the Chinese, both in the number of trees and shrubs 
which the^ contain, and also in the neat and tasteful 
manner m which they are laid out and arranged 

The late Mr Hethenngton* ^\as the first to 

• Jfr IlellieTinglon fell a vict u to a fever of a very fatal km 1 
wli ch prevailed in the nntnioD of 1848 lie was a true specimen of 
ll 0 old rnglish gentleman and was deeply regretted hy all who had 
tl e pleasure of knowing him 
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attempt reanns ^ogttab^cs on a largo scale. He 
iiitrcKluccil asparagus, nliich non succceils atlniirably 
at Shanghae, rhubarb, seahale, and all the vegetables 
common in English gardens. lie also raised the 
stranhern' from some seeds I sent him in 1810, and 
large quinlitics of this fine fruit nerc seen for the 
first time in Shanghae in the summer of 1850. The 
ground about the tonn is too low and net for the 
growth of the potato, and hence no one has succeeded 
in rearing what would he called a good crop of tins 
desirable vegetable. In the course of time, however, 
when the cuUiv ation is attempted in the higher parts 
of the countrv’, wc may expect to get better potatoes 
here than at Macao, although the latter are iisually 
inO'it excellent. 

The English consul, Mr Alcoch, has also a good 
vegetable garden on the grounds attached to the con 
sulate There is a noble plant of tlio Ghjcine sinm- 
SIS in tbvs garden, which flowers most profusely, and 
becomes covered with its long legumes, or pea-hke 
iruit, which npen to perfection 

The two most beautiful ornamental gardens arc 
those of Mr. Beale and the Messrs. Jlackenzie. Mr. 
Beale’s house, a fine square building of two stones, is 
placed in the centre of the garden. In front is a fine 
grass lawn, which extends from the house to the 
boundary-wall near the nver. Behind the house 
there is another lawn surrounded with a dwarf orna¬ 
mental wall A wide gravel walk, leading from the 
entrance to the back part of the garden, divides the 
house from the business part of the premises. Tins 
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garden is rich in plants indigenous to China, and al^o 
contains many which have been introduced from other 
])arts of the world On entering tlie gate the first 
thing which strikes a botanist is a fine specimen of the 
new funereal cypress, nearly six feet high, and just 
beginning to show its beautiful weeping habit This 
has been obtained from the interior, ns it is not found 
in the neighbourhood of Shanghae Mr Beale 
intends to plant another on the opposite side of the 
gate, and, when the two grow up, a very striking and 
pretty effect will be produced In the same border 
there are fine specimens of Weigela rosea, Forsytha 
viridmima, Chimonanthiis, Moiitans, Jjageisiramias, 
roses, &,c, and of nearly all the new plants sent homo 
to the Horticultural Society from 1843 to 184G In 
this part of the garden there is also a fine plant of the 
Tif^HeTherisjaponxca, lately obtained from the interior 
The American Magnolia grandijiora has been 
introduced here, and promises to be a very orua i 
mental tree, its fine green leaves and noble flowers 
are much admired by the northern Chinese Several 
plants of Gry^itoinaia japonica are succeeding admi¬ 
rably, and wall soon be much more beautiful than any 
in this part of the country The garden has been 
raised with a large quantity of fresh cml considerably 
above the level of the surrounding ground, so that all 
the family of the pines succeed much better than m 
those places where they are usually planted b} tlie 
Chinese, besides, the latter generally spoil all the 
trees belonging to this family by lopping off the lower 
branches for firewood 
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Large qinntitiC'. ol ihc OUa fragran% the Qui 
AVIn, are planted in difTercnt parts of the g-irdcn 
These succeed mucli better here than in the «outU of 
China In the autninn, avlion thej arc in bloom, the 
air IS perfumed aiath the most delicious fragrance 
Another most fragrant plant is the new Ganhma 
(& Foi lumana)y non common in English gardens, to 
%vhich it was introduced b\ the llorticiiltiiral Society 
m 1815 In Air Beale’s garden manj of the bushes 
of this charming species arc ten or tnehe feet in cir¬ 
cumference, and 111 the season are cohered nith fine 
double white flov. ers, as large as a camellia, and highly 
fragrant Altogether this is a most interesting garden, 
and promises to be to Shanghae what the well known 
garden of Mr Beale’s father was to Macio 

The Alcssrs Alackcnzit’s garden here is also 
well worthy of notice It resembles some of those 
attached to the neat suburban residences near Lon 
don The shrubs arc arranged with great taste m 
groups and single specimens on the lawn, and consist 
of all the species and ■varieties common in this part of 
China The collection of Aiakas is particularly fine 
During the summer time, when these plants are in 
bloom, they are placed ou a stage, and protected 
from the sun and ram They flower in great pro¬ 
fusion, the individual flowers are larger, and the 
colours are more brilliant, than they are m England 
Here, too, ire gorgeous specimens of the new Yibur 
nums (F phcalum and V macrocephalum) sent to 
Chiswick m 1845 The first English apple tree 
fruited in this garden about a year ago 

c 
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The gentlemen connected ■vMtb the London Mis 
cionary Socictj ha\e a village of their own about a 
quarter of a mile back from the English town Each 
house has a good garden in front of it, full of inter 
csting Chinese ‘ihmbs and tree** Er Lockhart has 
the finest collection 

These shoit statements are sufficient to show wlnt 
has been done since the last war Chinese plants 
ha% e not onlj been introduced to Europe and Ame¬ 
rica, to enliven and beautify our parks and garden**, 
but lie have al«o enriched those of the Celestial 
Empire with the productions of the West. Nothing, 
I believe, can gue the Chinese a higher idea of our 
civihsition and attainments than our love for flowers, 
or tend more to create n kindly feeling behvecu us 
and them 

Before all these gardens could be stocked the 
demand for shrubs and trees ^a» necessarily great, 
and varieties which m former days were coinpara- 
tivel} rare about Shangbae have been brought down 
m boat load** and sold at verj low pnees Good 
voung plants of Crypiomena^ three to four feet in 
height, are now ':oId for thirtj cash each, about a 
penny of our monej , a hundred fine bushy plants of 
the new Gardenia just noticed have frequently been 
bought for a dollar It is amusing to see the boat¬ 
loads of plants ranged along the nier banks to tempt 
Umi e-va of Omi EwgU'U ^autei 
brought from the large towns of Soo-chow and Hang¬ 
chow, the former fiftj tmks ihstant, and tlic latter 
about a hundreil 
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ily olijcct m coming north —* DjfficoUy in pTOcnnng tca-plani^ — l^o 
(lejieri'lcncc can Lo jilaccO nj>on the Cliineso — Adopt the dress of 
tlie country — Slirt for the interior—Slodeof getting my liciul 
shaved — City of K<a*Iiing*foQ ati<l Uv old cemetery — Likes and 
“lins” — llode of pithenng the**Ung" — Great silk country — 
Increase iu csixtrts — City of Sch-mun-yuen — Feir of thieves — 
Hang-cbou-foo — Tlic “ Garden of Cliina” — Desenption of tlie city 
nnd its subuths — Gaiety of the people — Adventure m the city 
— Kan-du — A “ chep" — A. Chinese inn — 1 get no breakfast 
and lose toy dinner —lioai enps®^ llwny-chow — ImpoTtance 

of lIaDg*cboiv both for trading and 

object in coming thus far north vras to olitain 
seeds and plants of the tea shrub for the lion. East 
India Company’s plantations in tlienorth-wcst provinces 
of India. It was a matter of great importance to pro¬ 
cure them from those districts in China vs’hcre the 
best teas were produced, and I now set about accom¬ 
plishing this object. There were various tea districts 
near Ning-po where very fair green teas were prepared 
for Chinese use \ but these teas were not \ cry well 
fijiitol. tn th/i. fhr.ei/gj. manVaA, X.t W OiaA 

plant was precisely the same variety from which the 
finer sorts were made, and that the difference consisted 
only in climate, in soil, or, more likely still in a 
difterent motlc of manipulation. This might or rai^ht 
not be the case; no one, so far as I knew, had ever 
visited the liwuy-ehow district and brought away 
plants from the tea hills there. In these circum- 
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stances I consulcred tint it would be a most unsatis 
factory proceeding to procure plants and seeds from 
the King po district onlj, or to tabe it for granted 
that they were the same as those in the great green- 
tea country of Hwuy chow 

It as a very easy matter to get plants and seeds 
from the tea countries near Xing po Foreigners are 
allowed to visit tht islands m the Cbnsan archi¬ 
pelago such as Chusan and Kin tang, in both of 
^^hlch the tea shrub is most abundant They can 
also go to the celebrated temple of Tern tung, about 
t\N enty miles inland, in the neighbouThcod of which 
tea IS cultivated upon an extensive scale 

But the Hwuy-chow district is upwards of 200 
miles inland from either of the northern ports of 
Shanghae or Ningpo It is a sealed country to 
Europeans If we except the Jesuit missionaries, no 
one has ever entered within the sacred precincts of 
Hnuy-cho« * 

Having determined, if possible, to procure plants 
and seeds from this celebrated country, there were 
but two wavs of proceeding in the busine'^s Either 
Chinese agents must be employed to go into the 
country to procure them and bring them down or I 
must go there myself At first sight the formerway 
seemed the only one po^Mble—certainly it was Uie 
easiest But tliere were some ver\ formidable objec 
tions to this course Suppose I had engaged Chinese 
agents for this purpose—and plenty w ould hav t 

• SiBoe tlus was written 1 liein tnfonncil that the I!ev Jlr 
'&I-dl urst parsed tl ro I son* part (^U s district 
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nndertJiVen the mission—ho^ could I be at all cer¬ 
tain that the plants or seeds which they would ha\e 
brought me had been obtained in the districts in 
question? dependence can be placed upon the 
acracity of the Chinese I may seem uncharitable, 
but such IS really the ease; and if it suited the pur¬ 
pose of the agents cmplojed in this matter they 
would have gone a few miles inland to the nearest 
tea district—one which I could have \isited myself 
w ith ease and eafeU—and have made up their col¬ 
lection there After staying away for a month or 
two they would ha\c returned to me with the collec¬ 
tion, and, if requisite, have sworn that they had 
obtained it in the country to which i had desired 
them to proceed It is just possible that they might 
have done otherwise, but even if they had I could 
nothaic been certain that such ms the case, and I 
therefore abandoned all idea of managing the business 
m that waj, and determined to make an effort to 
penetrate into the Hwuy chow country injsclf, where 
I could not only procure the true plants which pro 
duce the finest green teas of commerce, but also gam 
some information with regartl to the nature of the 
soil of the district and the best modes of ciiltm 
tion 

I hid two Hwii) chow men m my serMce at tins 
time I sent for them, and inquired whether it was 
liossiblc to puietrate so fir into the country They 
replied tint we could eisilj do so, and that tliey were 
quite willing to accompiny me, only stipulitiiig tint 
I 'houH (Iward nij English co tume and adopt tho 
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drees of the countrj I knew th it tins was indie* 
pensible if I wislicd to acconiplidi the object in mcw, 
and ixidilj acceded to the terms * 

sonants now procured me a Chinese dre^s, 
and had the tad which I had worn in former j ears 
nicelj drc'sed by the barher E\crj thing was soon 
in readiness except the boat which had to he engaged 
for the first stage of our joutuej This was, just 
then, a difiicult matter, owing to some boatmen hav¬ 
ing been se\crcU ptmishcil hj the Chinese autho- 
ritit«8 for taking tlireeor four foreigners some distance 
inland to see the sdk diotnets These gentlemen 
wont m the English drcsi-, and complaints were con 
sequenth made by the officers in the districts through 
which thej passed to the mandarins in Slianghae 
On this account it was impossible to engige a bo if as 
a foreigner, and I desired mj servant to hire it in 
bis own name, and merely state that two other per 
«ons were to accompany him He agreed to this 
plan, and soon returned with a “chop, or agree¬ 
ment, which he had entered into with a man who 
engaged to take us as far as the city of Hang¬ 
chow foo 

Thus far all was right, lint now my two men 
began to be jealous of each other, each wanting to 
manage the concern, with the \iew, as it proved 
ultimately, of getting as many dollare out of me 
as possible One of them had been engaged as a 
<!erv ant and linguist, and die other was little better 
than a common coolie I therefore intrusted the 
management of our affairs to the former, much to 
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the disgust of the other, who was an older man In 
an ordinary case I T\ould lia\c sent one of them 
away, hut, as I had hut little confidence in either, I 
thought that m their present jealous state the one 
would pro\e a check upon the other. The projected 
journey was a long one, the way was unknown to me, 
and I should haie been placed m an ankuard posi¬ 
tion had they agreed to roh me, and then run off and 
lca\e me when far inland. The jealous feeling that 
existed between them was therefore, I considered, 
rather a safeguard than otherwise. 

As I Mas anxious to keep the matter as secret as 
possible, I intended to have left the English part of 
the ton II at night m a chair, and gontf on board the 
boat near to the cast gate of tlie cit\, where she hy 
moored m the riior Greatly to my surprise, how- 
ercT, I ohseTNed a boat, such as I knew mine to be, 
alongside of one of the Englisli jetties, and apparently 
ready for my reception “ Is that the boat that you 
ha^c engaged?” said I tomy servant Wang “Ye'?,” 
said he, “ that coolie has gone and told the boatman 
all about the matter, and that an Englishman is 
going in his boat” “But will the boatman consent 
to go now’” “ Oh’ yes,” he replied, “ if you will 
only add a trifle more to the fare” To this I con¬ 
sented, and, after a great many delay?, everything 
was at last pronounced to be ready for our starting 
As the boatman knew who I was, I went on board 
m my English dress, and kept it on during the first 
ih) ^ 

When I rose on the uiormng of the second dav 
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^^c A\erc some distniiM from Slianglne, attd tlie boat 
nnn suggested tliat it vis now tune to discanl tlic 
English dress, nnd adopt that of tlic countr\, accord 
ing to our agreement To put on the dress was an 
eas} matter, but I Ind also to get ni) head shaved-— 
an operation which required a barber "Want:, avho 
was the most active of my two men, was laid up that 
morning with fever and ague, so that the duh dc 
volved upon the coolie The latter was a large 
boned, clumsy fellow, whose only recommendation to 
me was his being a nitivc of that part of the country 
to which I was bound Ilav mg procured a pair of 
scissor®, he clipped the hair from the front back, and 
Bides of mj litad leaving only a patch upon the 
crown He then washed tho«e parts with hot wajer, 
after the manner of the Chinese and, having done so, 
he took up a small razor and began to shave my 
head I suppose I must have been the first person 
upon whom he had ever operated and I am eba 
ntable enough to wish most sincerely that I may be 
the last Hl did not shave he actually scraped my 
poor head until the tears came running down mj 
cheeks and I cned out with pain All he said was, 
“ Ilai yah—verj bad very bad and contmued the 
operation To make matters worse, and to try ray 
temper more the boatmen were peeping into the 
cabin and evidently enjoying the whole affair, and 
thinking it capital sport I really believe I should 
bav e made a scene of a less amusiUj, kind had I not 
been restrained by prudential motives and b) the 
consideration that the poor coolie v,as really doing 
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tl\c best be could. The shaving was finished nt )a.st; , 
I then dres«cd myself in the costume of the country, 
m\d the result was pronounced by my servants nntl 
boatmen to be very satisfactorj*. 

The whole country to the wcstwanl ot' Shangbae 
is intersected ^vitb rivers ajwl canals, so that the tra¬ 
veller can visit by boat almost all the towns and 
cities in this part of the province. Sonic of the 
canals lead to the large cities of Snng-kiang-foo, Soo- 
cbow-foo, Nanking, and onward by the Grand Canal 
to the capital itself. Others, again, running to the 
west and south-west, form thehigliways to the Tartar 
city of Chapoo, llang-cbow-foo, and to numerous other 
cities and towns, whicli arc studded over this large 
and important plain. 

We proceeded in a south-westerly direction—mv 
destination being the city of Ilang-chowfoo. Having 
a fair wind during the first day, we got as far as the 
jMaou lake, a distance of 120 or 130 le* from 
Shangbae. Here we stopped for the night, making 
our boat fast to a post driven into the grassy hanks 
of the lake. Starting early next morning, we reached 
in the forenoon a town of considcnablc size, named 
Kea-hing-yuen, and a little farther on we came to the 
city of Kca-bing-fijo, a Jarge pJacc framed and ftr- 
tified. » 

This city seems nearly as large as Shangbae and 
probably contains about the same number of inba- 

' A 1e Las generally 1«en set down as the third part of an En-liO 
milbut if we suppose a fourth, or wcu a fim,. we bUI he nearer the 
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—270,000. lu \\nlU am! rnnijnrth hr.d Wen 
ill i\ ina<<t ilihpM.stoil nml niinoii^ comlition, l)Ul die 
jieople ^'ol such n fnpht when tlic ICtisIi*>li took 
Chnpoo—is not a \try prat dist.-inct* ofi*-— 
tliat they cnnic fonNanl vkjth fiimls an<l Ind the th** 
hrict'^ of tlK'ir city sti!>stnntinl)y rtjiaiml. Such 
tlic l>oatmLns story «h'‘ii ntLoiiiitin;; for tlie ctccI* 
hilt ortlir in wliicli iht* roriifir.itions ntrt. A mun* 
luTof old grain junks, of grt at sire conddcriiig llic 
depth of \vntor, arc inoortd in the canal nbreast of 
the city, and are apparently used as ihudllng-hou'-ts 
by the nathia; sonio, Iiowc\cr, arc half sunk hi the 
water, and nppe.ir ciitirclj .nhantlomil. Junksofthe 
Mine deseriptiun ns these arc sitn abrt.a«t of all the 
large towns on the grand can.nk When too old fur 
the Go^ trinnent scr\icc they Pt( in to he ilrawn up to 
the nearest city, and either a«ctl hy Govtrunient 
oflicers ns dwelling-houses or mid to the highi'st 
bidder. 

We had now entered the great lInng-cho\v silk 
district, and the intdbtriy was obser%*td in great 
abundance on the banks of tlie canal, and in jwitclies 
o\cr all the coimtr}. 

I was greatly struck with the appearance of n 
cemetery on the wtstern side of the city of Kta- 
bing-foo, not scry far from^thc city walk Its lai^c 
extent ga\o a gocxl idea of the numerous and dcii'-c 
population of tlie town. It had evidently existt<l for 
many ages, for a great miuiber of the tomlistones 
were cmmbling to pieces, and mingling with the 
ashes of the dead. But tliis “place of skulls” mus 
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no barren waste, like those cliurchyanU avbicb wc sec 
in large towais at home. Here the dead were interred 
amidst groves of^tbe rreeping willow*, inulberry-trecs, 
and several species of juniper and pine. ild roses 
and creepers of various kinds ^Ye^c scrambling over 
the tombs, and the whole place presented a hallowed 
and pleasing aspect. 

Leaving the old town behind us, and sailing west¬ 
ward, we entered a broad sheet of water of consider¬ 
able size, which is probably jwrt of, or at least joins, 
the celebrated Tat-ho lake. The water is very shal¬ 
low, and a great part of it is covered with the 7j’q;>a 
hicortm —a plant called ling by the Chinese. It 
produces a fruit of a verj* peculiar shape, resembling 
the head and horns of a bullock, anti is highly 
esteemed in all parts of the empire. I hare seen 
s^three distinct species or varieties, one of which has 
fruit of a beautiful red colour. 

"Women and boysw'erc sailing about on all parts of 
the lake, in tubs of the same size and fonn as our 
common washing-tubs, gathering the fruit of the ling. 
1 don’t know' of any contrivance which would have 
answered their purpose better than these rude tubs 
for they held the fruit as it was gathered as well as 
the gatherer, and at the same time were easily pro¬ 
pelled through the masses of ling without doing the 
plants any injur)*. The sight of a number of people 
swimming about on the lake, eacli in his tub, had 
something very ludicrous about it. 

After we had passed the lake, tlic' bants of tim 
canal, and iitdecd the greater part of the couutrv 
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^urc coiorttl «mlI>tiT) trtf? Silk is oMikrith 
tlic stn])lc jiroduction in this pirt of Oiini Purnij; 
the sjnee of two (hjs—and in tint time I must ln\t 
tnucllcd np^^^r{ls of n htiiKlrid miles—I ssw little 
tKc tlnii imilbtrrj trees Ihcj vert tsidcntlj tsrt 
tullj cultivitcd, ind m the highest stntc of he ilth, 
producing hne, lii^c, and glocsv le i\es 'N\ hen it is 
rcmembcral tint I s\as going in n stniglit direction 
through the eountr}, some idea ims he formed of the 
extent of this enormous silk district, whieli jirobnbU 
occupies a circle of at least a hundred miles m 
diameter And this, it must be remembered, is onl\ 
one of the silk distnets m China, but it is the prin¬ 
cipal and tlib liesst one Tlie nicrclnnt and silk- 
mamifacturcr Mill form a good idea of the quantitj 
of silk consiin;e<l in China, when told tint, alter the 
Mar, on the port of Slianghae being openctl, tlie 
exports of raw «ilk mcrca'cd m two or tlirec a ears 
from 3000 to 20 000 bales This fact shows, I 
think, the enormous quantity which must have been 
in the Chinese market before the extra demand 
could have been so casilj supplied But as it is 
with tea so it is with silk,—the quantity exported 
bears but a small proportion to that consumed bj the 
Chinese them'eUrs Tlie 17,000 extra bales sent 
j early out of the country have not in the least degree 
afiected the price of raw silk or of silk manufactures 
This fact speaks for itself 
Sell mun jaien a town about 140 le north east 
from Hang chow foo, was the next place of anj note 
which I passed It is apparentlj a very ancient 
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citj, Imt hxi no tndc, and is alu>p:i-thcr in a nind 
dilapidated condition The walls were coniplettlj’ 
o\{.rrun‘with vdd «linilri, *\nd in iiiauj places were 
cnmiblinj into ruins. It bad ciidcntlj seen better 
and more prosperous dajs, winch had long: ago jea«5td 
bj The boatmen iufonued me that tins jiart of tlie 
eountrj abounded in tbicvcs and robbers, and lint 
they must not nil go to heal at night, othcrwi'C 
something would be stolen from the boat before 
inonung 

"NVo reached the cil} about Ibreo o’clock in the 
ahemoon Tlic tnoniing Iiad been cold and ninj, 
and the boatmen, who were all wet to tlio skin, 
refused to proceed further that di) I was therefore 
obliged to make up mj mind to stay there all tint 
night, and a more disagreeable one I neier spent 
After dark mj servants and the boatmen told stones 
of celebrated pirates and robbers, until thej frightened 
tliemscUcs, and almost made me bche\c mjself to be 
in dangerous company The wind was very high, 
and, as it whistled amongst the muious ramparts, the 
sound was dismal enough, and what added still more 
to our discomfort, the run heat through the roof of 
our boat, and kept dripping upon our beds 

’Before retiring to sleep it had been arranged tint 
my coobe and one of the boatmen were to sit and 
keep watch during the night for our protection from 
tlneaes The coolie’s station was inside the boat, 
where I was, and the other man was to keep watch 
m Ac after-pert of the bolt, rrherc tile cookin- dc- 
partaent was on How Ions flicse so",tTKs 
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orausts, and all tlic fnilts of Central China, in a high 
<;tatc of cultn ation. 

Thecountn- around Hang-chon-foo may nell be 
called “the garden of China” The grand canal, 
with its numerous branches, not only watere it, but 
also affords the means of travelling through it, and 
ot CQnvejing the productions for which it is famous 
to other districts The hills m the background, the 
beautiful hay which comes up to the town and 
stretches far away towards the pcean, and the noble 
nver which here falls into the bay, all contribute to 
render the scenery stnkingU beautiful. 

On the cieiung of the 22nd of O^ctober I ap¬ 
proached the suburbs of Hang*chow-foo—-one of the 
largest and most flourishing cities in the richest dis¬ 
trict of the Chinese empire The Chinese autho¬ 
rities have always been most jealous of foreigners 
approaching or entering this town. It is gencrallj 
supposed that, in addition to the natural antipathy 
which they manifest to the outside barbarians,” 
the.) have a custom-house here m which they levy 
duties ou merchandise imported or exported by 
fortigners, which duties are opposed to the terms of 
the tre.rty oT iSankmg They know well enough 
that, if foreigners were allowed to come here, this 
s)«tem of extortion would soon be exposed and 
broken up 

As I drew nearer flie city, everything which came 
under ni) observation marked it as a place of great 
importance The grand canal was deep and wide 
and \k>tc on its waters many hundreds of boats of 
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different sizes, all engaged m m actne bustling trade 
Many of these were sailing in the same direction as 
ourselves, whilst others tiere leaving the city and 
hurrying onnards m die direction of Soo-chow, Hoo 
chow, Kea lung and other town** Canals were seen 
branching off from Uie grand canal m all directions, 
and forming the high roads of the country 

When I reached the end of this part of my 
journey my boatmen drew up and moored the boat 
amongst thousands of the same class, and, it being 
DOW nearly dark, I determined to rest there for the 
night the next raornmg dawned, and I had 

time to tak^ a suiaey of our position, I found that 
we had been moored on the e<lge of a large broad 
basin of water which terminates the grand canal 
As I had nothing to do m the city, and nierelj 
wanted to pass onwards on mj journey to the green 
tea country, I dtd not nisli to run the n&k of passing 
through It Before leaving Shanghae, when consult 
mg the nnp and fixing mj route, I a^ked if it wcic 
possible to get to the mouth of the Hang chow river 
without nctuall) passing through the city it«clf Both 
my men informed me that this w is quite easv, and 
even protested stronglj igainst mV entering the town 
The) said we could go b) the See-hoo hkc, at winch 
place we could lca\c the Shanghae boat, and then 
proceed on foot or m chairs a diatance of 30 lo Bv 
tins means wc should mtrel) sk t the town, and 
nttam the object wc had in view This plan setmtd 
ftasiblc inongb \\Jitn wt reached the ‘'ulnirbs of 
Hangchow, therefore, not knowing the lotaht), I 
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naturally supposed that we were «it See-hoo, which 
i*» fml\ a part of the suburbs. This, however, was 
not the ease 

Wang, who had been sent on short at daybreak to 
procure a clnir, and coolies for our luggage, now 
caint back and informed int that be liad succeeded 
in arranging all this at an tun hard b\, to which we 
must now go LeaMiig tlit boat, we walked up a 
crowded street for nearly a quarter of a mile, and 
then entered the inn in question No one took the 
slightest notice of me, a circumstance which gave me 
a good deal of couddeticc, and led me to conclude 
that 1 was drec^ed in a proper manner, and that I 
made a prett) good Chinaman 

Our Shanghac boatmen accompanied u«, carrj ing 
our luggage; indeed I believe they lind recom¬ 
mended us to the inn at which we had now amved 
To ray astonishment the) at once informed tlicir 
friend the innkeeper that I was a foreigner HaMng 
been paid their fare, the) had nothing more to expect, 
and I suppose could not contain the secret any 
longer I now expected that «ome difficulties would 
be experienced m procuring a chair, citlier through 
fear of the mandarins, or with the Mew of extorting 
mone). Tne did man, w'lio made *his 'Jiiing hj let¬ 
ting chairs and selling tea, took e\ery thing very 
qmetly, and did not seem to despise a good customer 
even if he was a foreigner A chair was soon ready 
for me to proceed on m) jouritey The bearers were 
paid b) the master of the house to take me one 
nage—about half wa)—and a sum of money was 

D 
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gi\tn tljcm to engage anoUitr chair for the remainder 
of the joiirnty, to a place called Kan-dii, vhich is 
situated on the hanks of the large n^er uhich here 
falls into the bay of IIang*choii. 

E\crything being satisfictorily arranged, I stepped 
into the chair, and, desiring my two servants to follow 
me, proceeded along the narrow streets at a rapid 
pace. After trarclling in this way for about a mile, 
and expecting every moment to get out into the open 
Lountrv, I was greatly surprised bj finding that I was 
getting more and more into a dense town. For the 
first time I begin to suspect that my servants were 
deceiving me, and tbatl was to pass tlirough the city 
of Hang-chow after all These suspicions were soon 
confirmed b) the appearance of the walls and ram¬ 
parts of the city. It was now too late to object to 
this procedure, and 1 tliought the best way to act 
was to let matters take their course and remain 
passive m the business 

"We passed through the gates into the city. It 
seemed an ancient place. the v^alls and ramparts were 
high and in excellent repair, and the gates were 
guarded as u'ual by a number tif soldiers Its mam 
street, through which 1 passed, is narrow when com¬ 
pared with streets m European towns; but it is w ell 
paved, and reminded me of the mam street of Nmg- 
po Hang-chow, however, is a place of much greater 
importance than Ning-po, both in a political and 
mercantile point of view. It is the chief town of 
the Chekiang province, and is the residence of many 
of the principal raandanns and ofiicers of govern- 
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inent, as well as of many of tlie great merciiants. It 
has hecu remarked not uufrcquently» when compar¬ 
ing the towns of Shanghae and King-po, tliat the 
former is a trading place, and the latter a place of 
great wealth. Ilang-chow-foo has both these advan¬ 
tages combined. Besides, it is a fashionable place, 
and is to the pronnee of Chekiang what Soo-chow-foo 
is to Iviang-nan. Du Haldc quotes an old proverb 
which significantly says that “ Paradise is n^ovc, but 
heloiG are Soo-chow and Hang-chow.” 

The walls of tins terrestrial paradise arc said to 
he forty le in circumference, that is, about eight 
English igiiles. Although there are a great many 
gardens and open spaces inside, yet the-extent of the 
city is very great, and in many parts the population 
is most dense. The suburbs also arc very extensive, 
and must contain a very large population. Sir 
George Staunton supposed that tlie population of the 
city and suburbs was equal to that of Peking, and 
Du Halde estimates it at a luillion of souls. 

Tile houses bear a striking resemblance to those 
of Ning-po, Soo-chow, and other northern towns. 
IVere I set down blindfolded in the main street of 
one of these Chinese towns, even in one which I 
knew well, and the bandage removed from my eyes, 
1 sliould have great difficulty in saying wliere I was. 
There are doubtless distinctions with which the 
‘‘ barbarian” eye is unacquainted, but which would 
be plain enough to a Chinese, 

I observed in many parts of the city triumphal 
arches, monuments to great men, and goi^eous-look- 
i> 2 
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ing Buddhist temples, but although these buildings 
have a certam degree of interest about them, and 
many of them are certainly curious, yet as works of 
art they are not to he compared with the buildings of 
the same claes which one meets with at home 

The shops m the mam streets have their fronts 
entirely removed hy day, so that the passenger may 
have an opportunity of seeing and of forqung a good 
idea of the wares which are for sale I observed 
many shops v\here gold and silver ornaments and 
valuable Jade stone were exposed for sale Old 
curiosity shops were numerous and contained articles 
of great value amongst the Chinese, such as ancient 
porcelam jar«!, brpnzes, carved bamboo, jars cut out 
of the beautiful Jade stone, and a vm^tj of other 
things of like description I observed §ome large 
silk shops as I passed along, and, judging from tlie 
number ot people in the town who wear dresses, 
they must hav e a thmung trade Everj thmg, indeed, 
which met tlic eye, stamped Hang chow fop as a place 
of wealtli and luxnrj As usual m all the Chinese 
towns which I have visited, there were a v-ist number 
of tea and eating houses for the iniddle classes and 
the poor Thej did not seem to lack cimoniers, for 
thej were all crowded with hundreds of natives viho 
for a few cash or “t'lecn,’ can obtain a healthy and 
substantial meal ' 

Besides the officers of Government^ merchants, 
shopkeepers, and common labourers connected with 
any of these professions, the city contains a large 
nianufactunng population Silk is the staple article 
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of manufacture. Du Ilalcle estimates the numbers 
engaged in this operation at sixty thousand. I ob¬ 
served a great number employed in the reeling 
process, and others were busily engaged with the 
beautiful embroidery for which this part of China is 
so famous. 

The people of Hang-chow dress gaily, and are 
remarkable amongst the Chinese for their dandyism. 
All except tlie lowest labourers and coolies strutted 
about jn dresses ’composed of silk, satin, and crape, 
jMy Chinese servants were one day contrasting the 
natives of Haug-chow in this respect with those of the 
more inland parts from which they came. They said 
there were many rich men in their counfry, but they 
all dressed plainly and modestly, while the natives 
of Hang-chow, both rich and poor, were never con¬ 
tented unless gaily dressed in silks and satins. 
“ Indeed,” said they, “ one can never tell a rich man 
in Hang-chow, for it is just possible that all he pos¬ 
sesses in the world is on his back.” 

"When we were about half way through the city 
the chairmen set me down, and informed me that 
they went no farther. I got out and lookeS" round 
for my servants, from whom I expected an explana¬ 
tion, for I had understood that the chairmen had 
been paid to take me the whole way through. jVIy 
SGr\'ants, however, were nowhere to be seen^—they 
had either govm some other road, or, what was more 
probable, had intentionally kept out of the way in 
case of any disturbance. I was now in a dilemma, 
and did not clearly sec my way out of it. Much to 
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my surprise and pleasure, however, another chair 
was brought me, and I was informed that I was to 
proceed in it I now understood how the business 
bad been managed The innkeeper had intrusted 
the first bearers with a sum of money sufficient to 
hire another chair for the second stage of the journey 
Part of this sum, however, had been spent by them 
in tea and tobacco as we came along, and the second 
bearers could not be induced to take me on for the 
sum which was left A brawl now ensued between 
the two sets of chairmen, which was noisy enough; 
but as such things are quite common in China, it 
seemed, fortunately forme, to attract but little notice 
The situation in which I was now placed was rather 
critical, and far from an enviable one Had it been 
known that a foreigner was in the very heart of the 
city of Hang chow foo, a mob would have soon col¬ 
lected, and the consequences^ might have been 
•»erious 

“ Take things coolly and never lose your temper” 
should be the motto of every one who attempts to 
travel in China This is alwajs the best plan, for, if 
)ou allow things to take their course, ten to one ^ou 
will get out of a dilemma like that in which I was now 
placed, but if j on attempt to interfere, you will pro- 
bnbly make matters worse. These were the prin¬ 
ciples on which I generally acted, but in the present 
instance I was not allowed to carry them out to their 
fullest extent. * 

I had taken niy scat m the second chair, and w as 
patiently waiting until such time as the first men 
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covild gi^e the second satisfactory reasons for spend¬ 
ing part of tlieir cash in tea and tobacco Tlic first 
notice, hoiTe\ or, \sliich I received of the unsuccessful 
result of this attempt, vias an intimation that I '\as 
to he ejected irom the clmr. I kiiciv this would not 
do, as from mv imperfect knowledge of tiie lan¬ 
guage I might liare some diflicuH} in finding another 
conveyance, and I did not know one foot of the nay 
which 1 was going I was therefore obliged to in¬ 
quire into the dispute, and put an end to it by pro¬ 
mising to pay the difference when mc arrived at the 
end ol our stage. This was evidently what the first 
rascals had been calculating upon; but it had the 
effect of stopping all further disputes, and my bearers 
shouldered their burthen and jogged onwards 

The distance from the basin of the Grand Canal* 
to the nver on the opposite «ide is 28 or 30 Ic, 
between fiv e and sis miles After Icav mg the city 
behind us, we passed through a pretty undulating 
country for about two miles, and then entered the 
town of Ivan du, which is built along the banks of the 
river Tcien-tang-kiang, sometimes called the Green 
River, which here falls into the Bay of Ilang-chow 
Kan-du is the seaport of Ilang-chow 

I had ‘seen nothing of ni} servants during the 
whole way, and was beginning to cvpect a scene or 
adventure at the end of this part of the journey. Tlie 
chair bearers spoke a peculiar dialect, which I could 
•'jcarcely make out, and I kept wondering as we went 
along what would happen nevt The only thing I 
could make out was, that they were taking me to a 
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Hong le^ but a Ilong-lc ^^a«, was bejond my 
comprelicn'.ioii 

To carrj out inj own pnnciplcs .uid tnist to cir 
cum«tanccs ‘Jccmcd to be the only \\a\ ofprocecdmgT 
and 1 injsclf \cry little uiicisinc'ss about the 

result At length I heard the men say that here was 
the Ilong-le, and, as I was about to look and see 
a\hat this might he, the chair was set down, and it 
was intimated to me that we had reached the end of 
the journej Greath to mj surprise and pleasure I 
now found that this Ilonglc was a quiet and com¬ 
fortable Chinese uin, winch was frequented by pas¬ 
sengers from all parts of the country Getting out 
of m} chair* I walked quietly up to the farther end 
of the large hall, and began to look amongst a number 
* of packages which were heaped up there for my own 
luggage I had seen nothing of either that or ray 
servants «ince I left the former inn It had amred, 
howerer, quite safely, having been sent on by a 
coolie before me, and m a few minutes my two men 
also made their appearance 

We now informed the innkeeper that we wanted 
to go up the nver to Hwuy chow, and made inquiries 
regarding a boat We soon found that it was part 
of his. trade to give “chops,” or to “secure” boat 
men Everything js done upon this plan in China 
When a servant is engaged, or a boat hired, it is 
always necessary for the said servant or boatman to 
produce some respectable householder, who for a 
certain sum becomes bound for him m a written 
“chop” or agreement This "chop’ is banded over 
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to tli(j master of tlie sen ant, or to the hirer of the 
boat, who retains it until his contract U satisfactorily 
fulfilled. TMs sj stem is practLsed universally amongst 
the Chinese, oho seem to have no faith in the lower 
orders of the people. 

I quickly despatched AVang to look after a boat, 
and desired him to bring the boatman nith him to 
the inn, to ha\ c his agreement draw n up and signed. 
The other man ran out along with him, and I was 
again left in a strange place amongst strangers. 

The inn in which I was located was a large old 
budding, pleasantly situated on the banks of the 
Green Bivcr. All the lower part formed a sort of 
shed or warehouse, which was filled with goods of 
\arious kinds and the luggage of passengers At 
the upper end of this apartment a table was placed 
m the middle of the floor, and served for the host and 
bis guests to dine upon Around this table were 
sitting five or six respectable-looking Chinese mer¬ 
chants smoking from long bamboo pipes, and discuss¬ 
ing the news of the day and the state of trade. 
These men politely made way for me at the table. 
I took the seat offered, and to be neighbour-like 
commenced <;moking as fast as any of them In 
other parte of the warehouse the servants of these 
men, and other travelling servants, were lolling about, 
or sound asleep upon the chairs or goods No one 
seemed to take any particular notice of me, and I 
soon sat perfectly at raj ease 

A little incident happened which gave me some 
uneasiness at the time, hut at which I have often had 
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a good laugh smcc Preparations began to be made 
for dinner, and the tra>ellers ^\ho were seated around 
the table arose and %uandtred about the other parts of 
the house It nas mid-day, and, as I had eaten no 
brtahfa«t, I felt rather hungrj. In these circum¬ 
stances It may be thought that the appearance of 
dinner ^vould have afforded me some pleasure. This 
hone\er, uas not the case, and for the following 
reason; I had not eaten mtli chop sticks for three 
years, and I had no confidence in my talents in the 
use of them This important circumstance had not 
struck me before, otherwise I would have practised 
all the way from Shanghae to Hang-chow, and might 
have been proficient by this time As it was I was 
quite certain that I should draw the eyes of the Chi¬ 
namen upon me, for nothing would a»tom«h them so 
much as a person using the chop-stieks in an awk¬ 
ward manner I was therefore obliged, reluctantly I 
confers, to abandon all ideas of a dinner on that daj 
Meanwhile the dishes were placed upon the table, 
and the guests were called b\ their names and re¬ 
quested to sit doivn “ Smg Wa, Sing AVa ” (the 
name I bore amongst the Chmese), “come and ■^it 
down to dinner ” I felt much mehued to break mj 
resolution and sit down, but prudence came to nij 
aid, and I replied, “ I thank 5 ou, I shall dine bj 

and bj, when mj servants come back” I believe it 
IS common enough for travellers to dme at different 
hours and m different wajs, according to circum¬ 
stances <50 that refusal did not seem to attract 
much notice 
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A short hmc aften^aids m> servants returned, 
bringing a boatman with them to ha\e a chop made 
out, and to ha\c him “ securedb> the innkeeper 
As ^oott as this \sas done to our satisfiction we left 
the inn and nalkcd down to the boat, which lay 
alongside of one of the wharfa at the rutr side 
Several other passengers had also arrived, and we 
were all to sleep on board, as the boat w as to start at 
dajbreak on the following morning To me this had 
been an exciting and adventurous day, and I was not 
sorry when the darkness closed around us and wc all 
retired to rest 

The river Tcien tang kiang, on which I was now, 
has its source^ far awa> amongst the‘mountains to 
the westward One of its branches rises amongst the 
green tea hills of Hwuy chow, another near to the 
town of Chang^han, on the borders of Kiang see, and 
a third on the northern side of the Bohea mountains 
These streams unite m their course to the eastw ird, 
and, passing Hang-chow, fall into the bay which hears 
the ‘iame name All the green and black tea comes 
down this nver on its way to Shanghae, and at 
Hang chow is transhipped from the river boats into 
those which plj upon the Grand Canal The im 
portance of Hang chow foo, in a mercantile point of 
view, IS therefore ver} great All goods from the 
south and westward must of necessity pass through 
this town on their way to the large and populous dis 
tricts about Soo-chow, Sung kiang, and Shanghae In 
the iame manner all foreign imports, and tlie pro 
ducts of the low countries, such as sdk and cotton, m 
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going to the southward and westward, must also piss 
through Hang-chow It therefore appears to be like 
a great gate on a public highway, through nhich 
nothing can pass or repays without the consent and 
cognizance of the authorities. 

The power which this place gi\es the Chinese 
authorities over our imports and exports through 
Shanghae is very great, and hence complaints of 
stoppages and illegal charges, or ''squeezes” have 
been not unfrequeiit The day cannot be very far 
distant when we shall be allowed to trade and travel 
in China as m other countries—^hen all those foolish 
regulations regarding boundary dines will be swept 
away; but, tn the e\ent of these changes being 
gradual, it mij be a question whether ourGoicrn- 
ment should not endea\our to open the towm of 
Hing chow-foo, or at all events have a consular agent 
there for the encouragement and protection of our 
trade 
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CHAPTER HI. 


I.care Ilsng-clioip-roo — A China jussigc-hoat —' Sccoery and natural 
protlnctwas •— UcraatkaUe hilla — Ouf ftllo«'raSb«n 5 j,era >— A 
smoker of opiaiii — 1 am discovortil to be ft foreigner —- City of 
Tcn-choW'foo— A Chmamati cheats ft Chinaroan 1 —nic m cr and 
waUT*TmlU — Tiotatiy of the countr}*\aliiable palm-trw* — 
Biris — Lime-Wns and green granite — Tea-plant met v.iih — 
The new ruvErEAt Cttbess discorcred — Its Uaulj •— How its 
seeds were procured —Dr Lindlcy’s opinion of Its tnents — Strange 
echo — Ttiver and land beggar* s— Chanty 

AYhen tl\CT\e\t morning dawned \\e got under ^^ay 
and steered out into the river, which is here three or 
four miles in width. The boat was strongly built, 
fldt-bottomed, and very sharp both fore and nil. 
Ordinary boats, such as those seen at Sbangbae, 
would be perfectly useless here, for they would soon 
be brohen to pieces on the rocks and stones which 
abound in this shallow but rapid river. 

AVe were dceplj laden with cargo, and carried 
about twenty passengers. The cargo was packed in 
the bottom of the boat, and the passengers above it. 
Tw 0 row s of sleeping-berths were constructed along 
each side of the boat, and a passage between them so 
that both passengers and boatmen could walk from 
stem to stern without any mconvemence. The first- 
class passengers occupied the side-berths, and their 
servants and coolies slept in the passage. 

A Chinese bed is not a very luxurious one. It 
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consists simplj of a mat to he upon, a hard square 
pillow for the head, and a coverlet stuffed with cotton 
to draw over the body as a protection from the 
cold 

I had the herth nearest the stern of the boat, a 
dwarf occupied the one opposite, and niy two servants 
slept in the passage between us The g'iUe\, or, I 
should rather say, cooking apparatus, was placed out 
side in the stem, near to the steersman 

Each passenger, when he takes his passage m the'se 
boats, agrees for three raeals a day at a certain fixed 
rate We were to have conge in the morning, nee 
at mid-daj ^and rice conge agam in the evening 
Anything else the pa«sengers wanted, such as tea, 
fish, meat, or vegetables, thev bad to provide and 
cook for themselves Tlie arrangement seems a good 
one and it enables tho«e who are so inclined to travel 
at a verj small ccet Many of the passengers had 
nothing else than what was provided by the boatmeu, 
excepting perhaps a little tea, which thej all earned 
with them, and which in this country is cheap 
enough 

In the morning a basin of hot water, with a clotli 
m it, was brought to me to perform my ablutions 
The follow ing is the Chinese waj of using this the 
cloth is dipped in the hot water nnd then wrung until 
the greater part of the water is pressed out In tins 
hot and damp state it is spread out on both hands, 
and the face, neck, and head rubbed over with it 
Tins mode of washing is not tlic most efiecttnl, but 
there IS nothing more rtfrcslmig on a warm da%, if 
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one comes in from a %\alk hot and ^\car) it is far 
more refreshing than baUiing in cold i\atcr, and 
perhaps more condiici\c to health. 

After 1 was dressed I rcceiied a enp of tea—te.a 
in the strict sense of the word—without sugar or 
nidk, tliese additions never being used in tins part of 
Cliina. About eight oVlock the cook had si\ large 
earthenware basins placed at the side of the rice-pot; 
each of these he filled brim full of congt, and set 
them in the open atr to coo! "When it nas cool 
enough to be eaten* the basins were placed m a row 
in the passage betneen our berths; the passengers 
tlicn arranged themsehes into me«scs, four in each* 
and breakfast began. B) diis arrangement the dnarf, 
uho occupied the berth opposite to mine, my tuo 
Chinese sen ants, and injself formed the mess nearest 
to the stem of the boat Each man uas lurnisbed 
witli a small basiu and a pair of chop-sticks; a 
wooden ladle was placed in the earthen pan, with 
which each filled his basin. 

Ha\ing bad little to cat the day before, except 
«omc sweet potatoes which one of iny men brought 
me, I was hungry enough not only to eat the conge, 
unmvitmg as it certainly was, but also to disregard 
the presence of the Chinese, or what they might 
dunk of the awkward way in which I used the chop¬ 
sticks I got on ver) well, howeier, and found that 
1 had not quite foi^olten the art of eating with these 
highly-civilued instruments. It is, however, easier 
to eat nee and conge with them than other kinds of 
food, tor the basm is generally brought quite close up 
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to the mouth, and its contents partlj sucked and 
parti} sho'velled in 

The tide and wind were both fair, so that n’e 
glided up the river with great rapidity; it was a 
beautiftil autumnal day, and the scene altogether 
was a mo«t charming one We had left behind 
us the great plain of the Yang tse-kiang, and the 
country was now hilly and most romantic. The hiU» 
were nchl} wooded, pines, cypre'-es, and junipers 
clothed their "ides from the base nearly to the top, 
and their foliage of a sombre green contrasted strongly 
with the deep-red, npencd leaNCs of the tallow tree, 
which grows in great abundance on the plain* -A- 
few mulberry trees were seen m tbe neighbourhood of 
Hang chow, but, as we got higher up the river, their 
cultivation appeared to cease Tobacco, Indian com, 
millet, and a small portion of rice "oemed to be the 
staple productions of the plains, millet and Indian 
com were al«o observed on the lower sides of the 
hills 

Buddhist temples and pagodas were ob-erved, 
here and there, rising high above tbe trees, one of 
the httcr is called Lui foons ta, or the “ temple of 
the thumUnng wu»d>’ It stands on the border* of 
the Se-boo like, -iml ippcared to be a ver\ ancient 
edifice Wild briers and other weeds w ere growing 
out of Its wall*, oen up to its %ciy «ummit, and it 
was cvwltwtl} fast going to dcca) It formed a 
"tnkiiig feature iii the land*capt, and rtinindetl nit of 
those ancient ca*tle nun* which arc so common on 
the liordtrs of Eii5,Hnd and Scotland 
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At night, when it became too dark to sec our 
course, the boat was anchored abreast of a small 
■village until the following morning, when we again 
got under way. Wc were now forty or fifty miles to 
the south'West of Hang-chow-foo. 

The hills here had not that rich appearance ■which 
those nearer the sea had presented, but they were far 
more striking in their formation. Their sides were 
ridged and furrowed in a most remarkable manner, 

• and their summits broken up into many curious peaks 
and cones. Some were low, others were three or 
four thousand feet in height, and all were rugged, 
barren, and wild. 

The river now became narrow, shaHow, and in 
• many parts very rapid. Near IIang*chow-foo the 
country seemed densely populated, but up here there 
is so little ground capable of cultivation that a nume¬ 
rous population' could not find subsistence. We only 
passed rivo towns of any note, named Fu-yang and 
Tung-yu, all the way from Ilang-chow to Yen-chow- 
foo, a distance of 380 le. The people in the villages 
amongst these hills seemed to earn a scanty subsist¬ 
ence by cutting firewood and sending it down to the 
lowland towns for sale. 

My fellow-passengers, who ■were chiefly merchants 
and servants, were quiet and inoffensive, indeed they 
did little else but loll in bed and sleep, except when 
they were eating or smoking. One of them was a 
confirmed opium-smoker, and the intoxicating dru'* 
Iml made him a perfect sW 1 have scen°niany 
opimn-smokers in my travels, but this one was the 

E 
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most pitiable of them all, he was evidently a man of 
some standing in society, and had plenty of monej 
His bed was surrounded uith silk curtains, his pillows 
were beautifully embroidered, and his coverlet was of 
the richest and softest satin Eveiything about him 
told of luxury and sensual pleasures 

But let me take a peep inside Ins bed-curtains and 
describe what I saw on the first day of our acquaint 
ance. The curtains were down and drawn close 
round, particularly on that side from which the wind 
came. He was clotlied m the finest silks, and had 
lam down on his side upon a mat; his bead was resting 
on one of the embroidered pillows A small I'lmp 
was bumui'g by his side, an opium pipe was m his 
mouth, and he was inhalmg the intoxicating fUme" 
After smoking for a few minutes be began to have 
the appearance which a drunken man presents in the 
first stage of intoxication, the fumes had done their 
work, and he was now in his “ third heaven of 
bliss” 

In a minute or two he jumped up and called for 
his teapot, from which he took a good draught of 
tea, he then walked about the boat endentl^ a good 
deal excited, and talked and joked with eiery one he 
met After spending some time in this m inner he 
began to smoke tobacco; he then took another draught 
out of his teajKit and lay down to sleep, but his 
slumbtra were not of lon^ tlumtiAi)., au/i n.<u:(L evi¬ 
dently distwheil bj strange and frightful dreams 
He awoke at last hut it was onlj to renew the dose 
as before, and so on from day to da\ Bicn in the 
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silent iiiglit, ^vhcn all around was fiunk m rej>ost, Ins 
craaiiig for the stimulant was bc)Olid his iecblc jiQwcrs 
of resistance. Often and often during this p^ssagc, 
when I hap]K.nc<l to .awake during the night, I could 
see his little lamp burning, and could smell the sick¬ 
ening fumes as they curled about the roof of the 
boat. 

The effects whicb the immoderate use of opium 
bad produced upon this man were of the most mclan 
cholv kind His figure was thin and t-maciattd, his 
checks had a pale and haggard hue, and Ins skm had 
that peculiar glassy polish b> which an opmni-smoktr 
IS maanably known His da>s were cNjdcntlj num 
bered, and jet, strange to tell, this man tned to con 
Mnce others and himself also that he was smoking 
mcdicmall), and that the use of opium was indispen¬ 
sable to his health As I looked upon him m these 
moments of excitement I could not help feeling what 
a piteous object is man, the lord of Creation, and 
noblest work of God, when sensual pleasures and 
enjoj mciits take such a hold upon him as they had 
upon this poor opium smoker 

Hunng the first daj the passengers looked upon 
me as one of thcmselies, and I fancied I had become 
a lerj fair Chinaman, but raj coolie, who was a 
sillj, talkatwe fellow, imagined he was m possession 
of a secret, and doubtless felt the weight of it rather 
uncomfortable I ob^rved him once or twice in 
clo<5e conversation with one of the boatmen, and it 
turned out afterwards that he told tins man, as a 

great secret of course, that I was a foreigner,_one 

E 2 
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of those JIon^‘inoits who were so numerous in Sluing* 
liac. By*and-hy the Mcrct began to ooze out, and 
botli boatmen and passengers were taking sly peeps at 
me when they thought I did not see them. Suspect¬ 
ing that all was not right, I called Wang aside, and 
asked him liow it ^^as that I had become all at once 
such an object of interest. “ Oh,” he said, “ that 
coolie he too much a fool-o; he have talkie all that 
men you no belong this countr)’; you more better 
sendic he go away, suppose you no wantj'o too niucb 
hobly.” In plain English, he informed me tliat the 
coolie nns a fool, that lie bad told all the people that 
I was a foreigner, and that I had better send him 
an ay if I did not wish to have a disturbance. 

It was too true, my sccKt n as such no longer. I 
felt much inclined to punish the coolie for his con¬ 
duct, aud he had to Uiank the peculiar circumstances 
in which I was placed for getting off “scot free." I 
belie\e the poor fellow was sufficiently punished 
aflerwanls by bis own countrymen, who thought they 
bad him, to a certain extent, in tbeir power. Nothing 
more occurred worthy of notice until we arrived at 
the city of Yen-chow-foo, a largo towm about 380 le 
from Ilang'chow, in latitude 29* 37’ 12" north, and 
in longitude llO* 32 47" east. It is walled and 
fortified in the same manner as all Chinese to^nls; 
the walls are fully four miles in circumference. It 
seems an ancient place, bu^ judging from the small 
number of boats moored in the^ river opposite, I 
should not imagine it of much iraportauee as a place 
of trade. A considerable quantity of rough lacquered 
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■Wiire is manufticturcd hcrc» nnd sold much cheaper 
than in the towns nearer to the sea. It is a place ol 
call for all the H^niy'chow boats, and a considerable 
trade is carried on in all the common nccessanes of 
Me. frora its site, it mwy eoutain about 

200,000 inhabitants. They do not seem so ncli, or 
at all e\cnts they are not so gaily dressed, as their 
neighbours in Haug-cbow. 

A little below the town there are two very pretty 
pagodas; one of these is built on a curious conical 
lull, and IS named the IIoo*lung-ta. Here the river 
divides, or, 1 should rather say, two streams unite, 
one of which comes down from the southward, tahing 
its nsG partly on the borders of Kiang-see'and Kiang- 
nan, and partly on the northern sides of the Great 
Bohea mountains To this I may return aftenvards. 
In the mean time I went up the northern branch, 
which comes down from the green-tea country of 
Ilwuy-chow. 

The hills about Yen-chovv-foo are barren, but the 
\alle>8 and low lands are rich and fertile. This city 
is considered half-way between Hang-chow and Hivu}- 
chow, and our boatmen seemed to thmk themseUes 
cntitlal to make it serve the purpose of a half-nay 
house, at which they could remain some time More- 
over the river had increased much in rapidity, and it 
was necessary to add considerably to the number of 
our crew. Two days were spent here in maUc.^ 
these arrangements, and in making ranous purehiie/ 
such as straw shoes for the men, rice fo «erve 
daring the remainder of the journey, and ako arficl^ 
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Avhicb would sell at a profit further up the country- 
I did not regret this delay, as it ga^c me an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the old to>Mi, ns well as a portion of 
the country which uas entirely new to me. 

During our stay here, iny servant AVang, who was 
a foolish, obstinate roan, nearly got us all into a very' 
serious scrape. It seemed he had given one of our 
boatmen a bad dollar in payment of a debt, which the 
latter brought back, not being able to pa'-s it in the 
town. In the mean time Wang had been indulging 
in a little sara-shoo (a Chinese spirit), and was in a 
very excited state vrhen the dollar was brought back. 
He affirmed that it was not the same one he had 
giv en the boatman, and that he w ould hav e nothing 
to do with It. After some altercation, however, he 
took It back, and set off into the city, as he sate), to 
change it himself. In a few minutes he returned 
with a dollar’s worth of copper cash strung over his 
shoulders, exclaiming, m tnumph, that “ the dollar 
was good enough, and that he had found no difficulty 
m passing it, although the fool of a boatman had.” 
He now threw down tJie dollar’s worth of cash to the 
other, and asked him, m an enraged and excited 
manner, if he w as satisfied now. The latter took up 
the strings oi cash very quietly, and began counting 
and examining them. In a second or two he returned 
them, saying that they were so mixed and inferior 
that it would be impossible to pay them away, except 
at a considerable loss, and that he would not receive 
them. lie again demanded to be paid m good and 
perfect com Wang now pretended to be very indig- 
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nant. '‘I ga\e jou a dollar/* said he, “and you 
said that ^Yas had *, I changed it, and ga\ e you copper 
cash, and } ou return them; prtij nhat do j ou ■n ant T' 
The pi^engers now gathered round them, and there 
nas tier} prospect of a serious riot. After a great 
deal of noise, hoYscicr, the poor fellow pocketed his 
cash, protesting, at tlie same time, that he had been 
badly used, and threatening to have his revenge on 
Wang at some future lime. 

At the end of two days, the additional men baling 
been engaged, and all the purcliases completed, we 
passed up the river, and left the town of Yen-chow 
behind us. Our course was now m a north-westerly 
direction. The stream was very rapid in*many parts, 
so much so that it is used for turning the water¬ 
wheels which grind and husk nee and other kmds of 
grain The first of these machines which I observed 
was a few miles above Yen cbow-foo At the first 
glance I thought it was a steamboat, and was greatly 
surprised. I really thought the Chinese had been 
telling the truth when they used to inform our coun¬ 
trymen in the south that steamboats were common in 
the Ulterior As 1 got nearer I found that the 
“steamboat” was a machine of the followmg descrip¬ 
tion, A large barge or boat avas firmly moortd by 
htem and stern near the side of the river, m a part 
where the stream ran most rapidlj. Two wheels, 
not unlike the paddles of a steamer, were placed at 
the sides of the boat, and connected with an axle 
which passed through it On this axle were fixed a 
number oi short cogs, each of which, as it came 
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round, pressed up a hfeavy mallet to a certain height, 
and then allowed it to fall down upon the gram placed 
in a basin below These mallets were continuallj 
rising and falling, as the axle was dmen rapidly 
round bj the outside wheels, which were turned by 
the stream The boat was thatched over to afford 
protection from the ram As we got farther up the 
river we found that machines of this description were 
very common 

About ten or twelve miles above Yen cbow the 
country appears more fertile, the hills are cohered 
again with low pines, and the lowlands abound in 
tallow trees, camphor trees, and bamboos Large 
quantities of Indian com and millet are grown m this 
part of the countrj, which is, for the most part, too 
hilly for rice crops 

Our progress upwards was now \ery slow, owine 
to the great rapidity of the river E'very now and 
then we came to rapids, which it took us hours to get 
o\er, notwithstanding that fifteen men, avith long 
ropes fastened to the mast of our boat, were tracking 
along the shore, and fi\e or six more were poling 
with long bamboos Nothmg shows so much as this 
the indefatigable perseverance of the Chinese When 
looking upon a ns er such as this is one would Uimk 
It quite impossible to naMgate it, jet even this diffi 
cultv IS o\ercome by hard labour and perseverance 
The slow progress which we necessanly made 
suited mj purposes cxactlj, and enableal me to c\ 
plorc the bolamcal riches of the conntrj with conie*- 
niencc and ease I used to me at break of daj, and 
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spend the rnorning inspecting the hills and Tallcjs 
near the sides of the mer, and then return to the 
boat m time for breakfast Breakfast over, I gene¬ 
rally Vrcnt on shore again, accompanied by my men, 
who carried the seeds, plants or flowers we might 
discover daring our rambles The first thing we did 
on these occasions was to ascend the nearest hill and 
take a survey of the windings of the nier, with the 
number of rapids, in order that we might form some 
idea of the progress our boat would make during our 
absence It the rapids were numerous we knew that 
she would progress slowly, and that we might wander 
to a considerable distance with perfect safety, if, on 
the other hand, the nver seemed smooth, and its bed 
comparatively lc\cl, we were obliged to keep witbm 
a short distance of the banks 
Durmg these rambles I met with many plants 
growing wild on the hills, which I bad never seen 
before, except in gardens Here the curious and 
much prized Eclgtcortkia chry<‘antha was growmg in 
great abundance Reev es s Spirea and Spircea pruni 
folia were found in great profusion Several species 
of the Chxmonanthus or Japan allspice, Forsythia zm- 
dissiina^ Buddlea Lmdleyanay and numerous Daphnes, 
Gardenias, and Azaleas, were also met with Many 
kinds of mosses and L) copods were growmg out of 
the crevnees of the moist rock, among&t the latter 
and very abundant^ was a fine specie named Lyco¬ 
podium 'Wilklenovit 

Amongst the trees the most common were the 
Dnjandra mrdala of Thmiberg, the tluig eu of the 
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Chintse, whicli is valuable ou account of the quantity 
of oil found its seeds, and the tallow tree, which fur 
nishes both tallow and oil Here and there were 
plantations of the common Chinese pme, and the 
lance lea\ed one known to botanists as Cunnmghanita 
lanceolata A palm tree, and the onlj species of the 
genus indigenous to, or culti\ated in, the northern or 
central proMnees of the empire, was seen on the hill 
side here m a high“‘state of perfection It seems a 
species of Chamccio}}s It is particularly valuable 
to the northern Chinese, who use its large, brown, hair- 
like bracts for many purposes Hopes and cables for 
their junks are made out of this substance, and seem 
to last, even Under water, for a verj long time It is 
probably better and stronger for those purposes than 
the fibre of the cocoa nut, which it resembles to a 
certain extent Bed bottoms are wrought out of this 
and arc largely used in the country by all cla^'^cs of 
the natives Agricultural labourers and coolies are 
fond of wearing hats and cloaks made out of the 
same substance, which m wet weather keeps out a 
great deal of rain, and there are many other purposes 
to which this useful tree is applied Besides all 
this, it IS most ornamenhd in the country where it 
grows , 

I am m hopes that one day we shall see this beau 
tiful palm tree ornamenting the hill sides in the south 
of England and m other mild Europcaw couutries 
■\Vith this Mew I sent a few plants home to Sir 11 d 
ham Hooker, of the Iloyal Gardens at Ivew, nitli a 
request that he would forward one of tliem to the 
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garden of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, at 
Osborne House, Isle of Wight* 

For the accompanying sketch of this interesting 
palm, and for several others iu this ^^o^k, I am 
indebted to the kindness of Captain Cracroft, RN., 
a gentleman ■\^hose services in China, Vihen in com¬ 
mand of the “Reynard,” ncrc highly and justly 
appreciated by the foreign community. 
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Limestone rock is very plentiful in this district, 
and there are a great number of kilns for burning it, 
constructed exactly like those we sec at home Laiije 
quantities of waterfowl, such as geese, ducks, teal, 
and 6e\eral fine varieties of the kingfisher, were com¬ 
mon about the rner Inland, on the hill sides, phea¬ 
sants, woodcocks, and partridges were most abundant 
I believe deer are also plentiful, but I did not sec any 
Thus day after day passed pleasantly by, the wca 
tlicr was delightful, the natives quiet .and mofiensive, 
and the scenery picturesque m the highest degree My 
Chinamen and my’self, often footsore and weary, usc<l 
to sit down on the hill-top and survey and enjoy the 
beautiful scenery around us The noble river, clear 
and shining, was seen winding amongst the hills, here 
It was smooth as glass, deep and still, and there *ihal 
low, and running rapidly over its rocky bed At 
some places trees and busbes hung over its sides, 
and dipped their branches into the water, while at 
others rocks reared their heads high abov e the stream, 
and hade defiance to Us rapid current 

The whole country was hilly, and the distant 
mountains, varying in height from three hundred to 
three thousand feet, were peaked, ndged, and fur¬ 
rowed in a most remarkable manner Altogether 
the views were most charming, and will long remain 
vividly impressed upon my memory 

On the 29th and 30th of October we passed the 
towns of Tsa yuen, Tsasa poo, Kang koo, and Shang i 
yuen, all places of considerable note, particularly the 
last, which must contain at least 100 000 inhabitants 
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Opposite to the towTi of Tsa-j'iicn tliere is a curious 
shapetl hill, \riiicU Is composed chiefly of granite of a 
beautiful greenish colour, much prired by the Chinese. 
The slabs rrhich are quarried out of the hill are used 
for various ornamental purpos<^, hut they are more 
particularly in demand for the building of tombs. 
Large quantities are taken do^m the river to Yen- 
chow and Hang-chow for this purpose. 

The tea-plant was now frequently seen in cultiva¬ 
tion on the hill sides, this being the outskirt of the 
great green-tree country to which I was bound. 
Large camphor-trccs were frequently seen in the 
valleys, particularly near the villages. Tnllow-trccs 
were still in extensive cultivation, and at this season 
of the year, being clothed in their autumnal hues, 
they produced a striking effect upon the varied land¬ 
scape. The leaves had changed from a light-green 
to a dark hlood-red colour. Another tree, a species of 
maple, called by the Chinese the fung-gze, was also 
most picturesque from the same cause. These two 
tre« formed a striking contrast with the dark-gre^i 
foliage of the pine tribe. 

But the most beautiful tree found in this district 
is a species of weeping cypress, whiclJ I had never 
met with in any other part of China., and. whi.cL 
quite new to we. It was during one of my daily 
rambles that I saw the first specimen. About half a 
mile distant from where I was I obseived a noble- 
looVmg fir-tree, about sixty feet in height, bavin-- 
a stem as straight as the Norfolk Island pbe and 
weeping branches like the willow of St. Helena ’ It 
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linijclu'5 grew at first nt nght angltjs fo the mam 
stuti, Uien described t gnc<ful ciiffc upwards, and 
bent ngnin <it thtir points From these mam 
branches others long and slender bung down perpen 
dicuhrlj, nnd ga\c llit whole tree a weeping and 
grncLful form It reminded mo of some of those 
large and gorgeous chandeliers, sointtmics stcn m 
thentrM and public halls m Furopc 
What could It he ? It ei idciitl} belonged to the pme 
tribe, and was more handsome and ornamental than 
them all I walked, no ,—to ftJJ the plain truth, I rm 
up to the place where it grew, much to the snrpn«e of 
in) attcnd-uits, who c\ identl) thought I had gone criz) 
When I reached the spot where it grew it appeared 
more bcautirul e\en than it liad done m the distance 
Its stem was pcrfectl) straiglit, like Cry/)tomm(h and 
Us leases were formed like those of the well known 
arbor tite, onl) much more slender and graceful 
This specimen was tbrtunatcly covered with a 
quantity of ripe fruit, i portion of which I was mO't 
anxious to secure The tree was growing m some 
grounds belonging to a countrj inn, and was the pro- 
pert) of the innkeeper A wall intervened between 
us and which I confess I felt very much inclined 
to get over, hut remembering that I was acting 
Chinaman, and that such a proceeding would have 
been very indecorous, to say the least of it^ I 
immediately ga\e up the idea. We now walked 
into the mu, and, seating ourselves quietly down at 
one of the tables, ordered some dinner to be brought 
to us When we had taken our meal we lighted oar 
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Clnntsc I'ljics nnd Eiuntcred out, nccompiincd hj 
our ]>olitc into Uiegnnlcn wliirt the rtnl attnc* 
tton li) ‘‘"Wliat n fine tree thts of jours isl \rt 
hi\c ncNcr seen it in the countnos neir the sci 
where we come from, pray g»c us some of its 
seeds. ” *‘It IS n fine tree,** said tlie ni'in, who w'ls 
oidently much pleased with our admiration of it, 
nnd rcaddj compltod nitli our request Tlicse seeds 
were carefully treasured; and ns tlicj got home 
safiU, and arc now growing in England, we niaj 
expect in a few jcirs to see a new and strihing fea¬ 
ture produced upon our landscape by this losclj tree 
Afterwards as are journcjtd westward, it became 
more common, and was frequently to be seen in 
clumps on the sides of the hills 

Tins tree has been named the EovEnra Cri jiess 
Professor Lnidlcj—to aahom I sent one of the dried 
specimens procured during this journcj—pronounces 
It “an acquisition of the highest interest,*' and adds, 
“We have recciacd a specimen of it, avhich enables 
us to say that it must be a plant of the greatest 
beauty It may be best desenbed as a tree like the 
Sleeping willow in grtnvth, with the fohage of the 
savin, but of a brighter green, it is however, not a 
jumper, as the savin is, but a genuine cypress It 
has long been a subject of regret that the Ikdian 
cjpre«s cannot be made to endure our climate, anti 
to decorate our burial places, but we have now a 
finer tree, still better adapted for the purpose • 
Leaving the town of Shang i yuen, abreast of ivbich 
• Ganlenet s Chronicle 1849 p 213 
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^'^C had anchored during the night, we proceeded on 
our journey on the morning of the 31st of October. 
After going a short distance wc came to a wild-loolv- 
ing part of the hills where there was a most curious 
and distinct echo, called by the Chinese JPung-shu 
The boatmen and passengers amused themselves by 
jelling and uttering strange sounds at the highest 
pitch of their \oices; these were taken up and dis¬ 
tinctly repeated again and again, first by the nearest 
hills, and then by others more distant, until they 
graduallj died away The Chinese ha\e strange 
prejudices and opinions about this place They told 
mo that the spirits of men* after death often choae to 
dwell amidst this mid and beautiful scenery ’5 and 
they said it was they that now repeated these sounds, 
and echoed them from hill to hill 

As the day wore on wc came to one of those rapids 
which were so difficult to pass, and observed a great 
munher of small boats waiting for and visiting all 
the larger ones as they came up These were river 
beggars Each of them had a very old man or 
woman on hoard, whose hair m most instances was 
whitcnul with age, and who was evidently in a state 
ol imbecility and second childhood They all ex¬ 
pected .ahns from the boatmen who arrived from the 
rich towns of the east near the sea The Chinese, 
to their honour, revere and love old age It was 
said that a celebrated English admiral was once in 
danger of an attack from the Canton mob, but the 
motnent he lifted his Int and showed his gray hairs 
they drew Lick and allowed him to pa^s on unmo- 

r 
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lostcci Be this ns it inoj, it is certain tint thej 
rcicre incl loic old ngc md grnj Imirs 

It n custom with tlic Loitmcn cverj morning 
to set ntude n small portion of nee m a bamboo cup 
to giac to the poor lienee the beggars ^\e^e gene- 
rail) successful in their applic.ations, incletd, it uas 
a most difficult matter to get rid of them othensise, 
for the) as ere most importunate and eacn trouble¬ 
some "We sserc aisitcd b) so many that the boat¬ 
man often complained of his inabiht) togiaeinore 
than an ounce or tsso of nee to each, and appealed to 
them on the subject But unless the whole of the con 
tents of the bamboo cup aras emptied into the basket 
held o&t, the mendicants made a great noise, and 
complained that the) had been depnaed of their duo 
Sometimes the river was so shallow and so full of 
stones that the only passage for boats was clo«:e m 
shore The land beggars knew these places well, and 
alwa)’9 took their stations there Each was provided 
a\ath a basket suspended from the point of a bamboo 
pole, which he held out to the boatman and aeked 
for alms These landsmen were quite as importunate 
as their brethren in the boats, and were generall) as 
successful in their applications 

I was not aware until now that the lower orders 
in China—such as these boatmen—were so charitable 
Few of the be^ars—and ** their name was legion — 
were sent away without “an alms’ It might be 
that, Ignorant and idolatrous as these boatmen were, 
they had yet some idea that a blessing would result 
from “ casting their bread upon the waters. 
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CHAPTER IV 


City of ■^Tiic-pinj' —- TLreatcnciJ •ittacfe from boitmen — A false ahrm 
— A tonler coiiiilry an«l a lonlcr puartl—Enter tbe djstnet of 
Hwtjy-cbow — The tea-plant an«l otlier crops — A Cliincso play — 
lerrj-'boat and ladies — Cargo transslnpped — Two coffins bclon 
my Iml — A mandann’s garden — Botany of the hills — A now 
plant (Betl«Ti3 papomea) —My servant’s advice — Leave the boat 
— The opium smohet outwitted — Town of Tun-cho — Its im- 
jortanco in connection with the lea trade — Features of country, 
soil, and productions — First view of Song-lo-iban 

On the etening of the 31st ol October we reached 
*\Vac*ping. It IS a city of considerable sire, called and 
fortified, and probably contains 150,000 inhabitants 
This place is just on the borders of the district of 
Httuy-chow, 

The dispute between Wang and the boatman had 
not been forgoUen, and the latter considered this 
a fitting time to ha^e his revenge During the last 
two dajs he had been hinting to some ol the pas¬ 
sengers that he intended doing something at Wae- 
pmg. These men duly reported to Wang what had 
been told thern^ and he began to be \ery much 
frightened. The rest of the Chinamen, with whom 
he was no fa^ ourite, seemed to enjoy his fears, and 
did everything in their power to exaggerate the 
dangers to which he had exposed himvelf 
had SL\ cral disputes with them also during the journey 
and nearly the whole of them bore him a 
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Things were m this i ery unsatisfictory state ^vhen we 
reached the city of Wae ping 

It was about eight o’cloel. in the evening, and 
quite dark, nhen we moored our boat close under the 
city walls The boatmen went on shore, as they did 
e^ery evening when happened to stop near a 
town One or two of their number, who had been 
left to take care of the boat, tired with the labours of 
the day, la) down to sleep, and the greater part of 
the passengers followed their example I now ob¬ 
served m) two men m close con\ creation, but as 
this was a matter of frequent occurrence I paid 
little attention to the matter Tired with my day’s 
rambles, I^ay down upon m) bed, and allowed iny 
thoughts to wander to far distant lands 

M) meditations were gradually merging into 
dreams when I felt a band touch me, and aaoicc, 
which 1 knew to be Wang’s, informed mo tint I 
must not go to sleep When I acked the reason, 
he informed me thut he had just dlSco^e^ed that the 
boatmen had entered into a conspinc) against us, 
and tint we were all to be drowned that night in the 
river “The) ha\e now gone into the town to get 
some of their friends to vsist them,’ said he, “ and 
the) are onH waiting until tlicj think wt arc fast 
asleep' 

I «carcclv knew wliat to think of the busmens We 
werenow about three humiretf miles from either Shang 
hac or Ning jh) the night was >er} dark, ami if the 
llircattnctl attempt should be miulcwc had little chance 
of receiMiij, nnj iL«s)staiicc from others. But I could 
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not allon injscir to believe tint in the interior of tins 
country, ifbere the people were gcnenll) quiet nnd 
barmles^, an act of tbe kind could be committed with 
impuTUtv I therefore did not get up as Wing 
^slshcd, but told him that I should take care to re¬ 
main awake 

The city of Wae ping stands on the high hanks of 
the Hwiiy chow riier One of the gates was visible 
to us owing to 1 blaze of light tlirown o^c^ it by the 
torches ind lanterns of the Chinese An inclined 
plane, which formed the road, reached from the riicr 
up to the gate, and was aisible from tbe boat As 
all tbe Chinese carrj lantern®, it was casj for us to 
sec those who came out of the city and descended 
towards the nicr The eiening, although dark, was 
perfectly still so that the slightest noise could bo 
distinctly heard at a considerable distance At last 
the cit\ gate opened, and about a dozen men came 
out, each carrying a lantern and descended the hiU 
toward-s the boat “Get up, cet up ’ quick quick’ 
said my seT>ant, ‘Mot here they come I jumped 
up iramediateK, and waited for the threatened attack 
with all the composure I could command Jly two 
Ghimmen appearetl m a state of great alarm, and 
kept as clo-se to me as tliCN possibly could At Iasi the 
loreniost man in tbe band approached, and, jumpin<' 
lightly on hoanl, peeped m at the door of our hoat” 
“Hilloa' what do you want? cried both of mymen 
at the same time The fellow gave a grm said 
he did not want us and jumped from our boat to 
anathor k, along^de H.s companion, also 
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disappeared amongst the surrounding boats, and left 
us immolested *‘Now, do you see that^” said 
Wang; “you ^\ould not believe me when I told jou 
that they intended to seize and drown us, but had 
we not been awake and fully prepared, it would soon 
ha\ e been all over with us " 

I must confess I felt a little shaken IQ my opinion, 
and scarcely knew what to think of the business 
The whole scene, to a looker-on who could ha\e 
foreseen the result, would have been highly amusing, 
but It appeared to be much too serious for me to 
enjoj It None of the other passengers were asleep, 
although they were all in bed, and tbej' kept up a 
whispering conversation, which seemed ominous and 
suspicious I felt quite certain that no assistance 
would be Tendered us by them, on the contrary, it 
was not impossible that they would turn against us 
and assist the boatmen 

About half an hour after the first alarm the 
city gate was again opened, and some men were 
observ ed coming down the hill with lanterns, as the 
former ones had done This time it proied to be 
the missing boitmen, who were supposed to be con¬ 
cocting n conspiracj witli their friends inside the 
cit\ When the> came on board tliej tried to look 
astonished at the state tn which they found us They 
laughed at Wang, and said they had no intention of 
drowning him He quietly told them that he did 
not hLlieit them, and, liinun^ to ini^ sud he was 
sure they stdl meditated an attack The fellows now 
laj don n to skep, and requested us to put out our 
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Kutcui and do tlie same however, my ser¬ 

vants vf onld not consent to do, as tUe\ firmly belicv cd 
tint the sleep of the boatmen was only feigned 
AVe were lu this state of excitement from eight 
o’clock in the evening until three next morning 
Long before this tune the boatmen seemed to be 
sound askep The mgUt was perfectly calm, and 
the only «ound which I heard was the clank of water¬ 
wheels, similar to those of the machines I have 
already described, several of vihich were moored on 
the rapids opposite the city The w alls and ramparts 
of the old town loomed black and p-ison like in the 
darkness, but everytluug was perfectly quiet, and the 
whole place seemed sunk in deep sleep I felt very 
rovich inclined to go to sleep myself This, however, 
my men remonstrated against, and I was obliged to 
keep tliem company for an hour longer At the end 
of that tunc, nothing having happened to keep up the 
excitement I felt cold and sleepy—so much so, that 
no persuasion could keep me awake Telling AYang 
to call me if my thing suspicious occurred, I Hy down 
without undressing, and w as soon dreaming of robber*:, 
boatmen, and water v>iheel« 

AYlicuI awoke I found that it was daylight, and 
that we were under wa^, and proceeding, rapidl:^ 11 : 5 , 
the strevra Tiftcen of our men were on shore 
tracking the boat, the cook was busily employed 
making preparation tor our morning meal, and ei cry 
thing was going on m tlie usual wa^, as if nothin-^ 
had happened to disturb us lly own men, weaned 
with watching had fallen into a sound sleep, and 
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ivcrc ptretclicd nt full length on tliL floor of the hont 
As the other pi'sengcrs Mere nho sleeping ?oun(II\, I 
lind *1 little tune to think quictU o\cr tlie c\ents of 
the preceding night, nnd, hcitig tnxious to sec the old 
toMii bj ihj light, I stcjipwl out of the cabin, 111(1 look 
m) phec ou the hitrh stern of the boat, ncir to the 
old man mIio stood nt the hchii 

The sun M IS just nsiiig nnd its earliest rijs mctc 
pliMng upon the old walls and witch towers, of Wae 
ping IIoM different the old place looked m dij 
light from wlntitlnd done m the dirkncssl Then 
the imigmitiou assistwl m mikmg it appeir like a 
dungeon, dark ind gloonn, and inJnhitod bj thieacs 
and robbers No« it seemed an ancient cita, watered 
by a eleir md bciutifu! river, surrounded bj lulls 
ind romantic «cencr>, and defended by tune honoured 
walls Such IS the difllrence between night and 
morning and such the power of imagination 

When I returned to (he cabin I found mj servants 
nibbing their ejes. and scarcely awake “AAcll, 
said I, ‘'you see nothing has happened, and we are 
now under waj, and some distance from AVae*ping 
“Oh' that IS all very well said one of them, ‘ but 
had we not been on our guard we should never have 
lived to see the morning 

As the river was now shallow, and m many parts 
V ery rapid I had daily opportunities of rambling over 
the country, and of inspecting its productions Soon 
after leaving Wae ping one of my guides informed 
me that we were now on the border of another pro¬ 
vince, and that here I bad better not go much out of 
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the boat. I found that tlii*; advice vras good and 
worth attending to. The river here is considered the 
highwav or passage from the one district to the other, 
and this pass is nell guarded by soldiers. Each pro¬ 
vince has its own guard-town. On the Gbo-kiang 
side we passed a long, straggling tovrn on the rivers 
banks, chiefly inhabited by troops, who were the 
guards of the pass, and under the orders of the Hang¬ 
chow mandanns. As soon as the boundary-line w as 
cro'ised we came to another place of like size and 
appearance, also filled wvlh soldiers, who were under 
the orders of the authorities of Ilwuy-chow-foo, in 
the province of Kiang-nan These tw o parties formed 
a sort of border guard, and bore each* other, I be¬ 
lieve, little goodwill. They reminded me of our 
own border clans m ancient teudal tunes. Boats 
passing up and down the river were generally boarded, 
and had their papers examined by one of the officers. 

The boatman who had the dispute with Wang now 
threatened to have him punished here, at which he 
was greatly frightened The man, however, if he 
ever intended it, did not put his threat into execu¬ 
tion, and wc passed the dreaded border in safety. 

When we got fairly inside the Hwuy-chow district 
I wa-i able to ramble about m the country as before. 
The river became not only shallow, but m many 
parts so full of rocks and stones that it was next to 
impossible to pick out a passage for the boat. It still 
wound through a hdly and mountainous country 
The hills, however, became gradually more fertile L 
we proceeded, and m many parts they ,vero cnlti 
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Mted to tbeir siimmits Crops of millet anti Indnn 
com ^sere growing amongst the tea hushes, vluch were 
non ob«er\cd in large quantities on the sides of the 
hills The corn and millet, growing up ui the hot 
months of summer and autumn, seemed to afford a 
partial shade to the tea, which was probablj heneficia] 
to It Another reason for the practice may be found 
in the fondness of the Chinese for mmng crops— 
a practice in operation all over the country I never 
saw finer crops of mdlet and Indian corn than those 
which were growing on these hills The crops were 
]ust ripening (November 2nd), and the Chinese had 
begun to bwrest them 

This part of the country was exceedingly beautiful 
and full of interest Many of the less fertile hills 
were clothed wnth jumpers and pmes, whilst on others 
the patches of ripening com afforded a striking con¬ 
trast to the dark-green leaves of the tea-busbes with 
■which they were dotted I had now the pleasure of 
seeing many groups of the beautiful “ funereal 
cypress,’ it was growing on the sides of the hills, 
generally near villages or amongst the eraves Every 
where it was beautiful, and produced a striking efiect 
in the appearance of the landscape. 

In walking over the country I always when pas 
sible, avoided eutenug lai^ towms About this 
tune, however, all the passengers were obliged to get 
out of the boat, m order to lighten it, and allow it to 
bedrawnup one of t&esbaUowrapids IV’eaWwalked 
on together, and m a short time came to a town of 
considerable size It happened that tlie day we 
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arrived was a holiday, and a scene presented itself 
such as I had never before witnessed. 

The town was on the opposite bank. Two rivers 
unite here, and the town was built between them 
just at their junction. One of the rivers 'was nearly 
drv, and its bed was now used for the purpose of 
giving a grand fete. The bank where we were was 
probably about 150 or 200 feet above the bed of the 
river, so that we had a capital view of what was 
going on below us. 

The first and most prominent object wbicli caught 
tny eye was a fine seven-storied pagoda, forty or fifty 
feet high, standing on the dry bed of the river; near 
to it was a summer-house upon a small scale, gaudily 
got up, and supposed to be in a beautiful garden. 
Artificial figures of men and women appeared sitting 
in the verandahs and balconies, dressed in the richest 
costumes. Singing birds, such as the favourite >Ya- 
tic and canaries, were whistling about the windows. 
\.rtificial lakes were formed in the bed of the river, 
md the favoured !Nclumbium appeared floating on 
die water. Everything denoted that the place be¬ 
longed to a person of high rank and -wealth, 

At some little distance a theatre was erected, in 
front of which stood several thousands of the natives 
packed as closely as possible, and evidently highly 
interested in a play which was going on. Some¬ 
times the piece appeared so pathetic that the im¬ 
mense multitude were perfectly still; at other times 
something seemed to tickle their fancies, and to 
afford them the greatest amusement The actors on 
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tlie stage Tvere \ erj gaih dressed jn rich silks and 
<!atms of man) colours and evidently did their be«t to 
afford amusement to this immense audience 

Such was the scene presented to us as we ap 
proached the town “Come,* said all my fellow 
passengers, “conae and see the play,” and thev set 
off as fast as the) could to a bridge a little higher up 
the ri\ er, bj which thea could reach the town and 
the place where the fe<ftivities were going on I was 
quite satisfied with the new I had of the whole 
scene from the opposite bank, and therefore declined 
the invitahOD to go nearc* The old dwarf, whom I 
have already mentioned, and who had taken every 
opportunit) in his power to show his good mil, volun 
teered to remain with me and m) tno servants VTe 
■sat down on the green gra«s, and bad an excellent 
view of the whole proceedings The Chinese never 
seemed to tire, and would have remained there all 
day, but as our boat would pa«:» up the other branch 
of the nver, it was necessaiy for us to get to it V7e 
therefore crossed the bridge, and parsed through the 
centre of the town Jvo one seemed to have the 
slightest idea that I nasa foreigner, indeed, the poor 
old dwarf attracted far more attention than an) of 
u«! I did not remark anything of interest in this 
town, except «omc large tea hongs and carpenters 
shops where tea*chests were being made 

^\ lion we had passed through this place and 
reached the other branch of the river, we entered a 
fern* boat and cro«ssevl oxer to the other side 
Amongst the ferra-hoat pac«cngcrs vrerc two verv 
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pretty and handsomely dressed young ladies, with 
whom I was greatly amused. ‘When they came into 
the boat they seated themselves quietly by ray side, 
and began chatting to each other in high spirits. I 
could not help contrasting their conduct with that of 
any of their countrj^vomen at the five ports where 
foreigners are permitted to trade. Ilespcctably 
dressed females always fly from foreigners as they 
would do from a wild and ferocious animal. Had 
these pretty damsels known that a “ barbarian” was 
seated at their side, how astonished and frightened 
they would have been I 

About evening, ^ust before dark, the boat arrived 
and lay abreast of the town during the night. All 
the men now applied for leave to go on shore to see 
the play. Some of them appeared very anxious that 
I should go with them, but, being quite contented 
' with the adventures of the day, I declined the invi¬ 
tation. It was very late before they all came back; 
but this did not prevent us from getting under way 
at the usual time next morning and proceeding on 
our journey. 

After wc had gone some distance the head boat¬ 
man came round and informed the passengers that it 
would be necessary to engage another boat to take 
part of his cargo, as the river was too shallow to 
allow him to get up so deeply laden as he was 
Moreover, ho coolly proposed that the expenses of 
the second boat should be defrayed by the passe 
giving as his reason that by this means they w2 

get sooner to their destination. As th. “ 

uMi sum was not 
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A large one, this was agreed to, and a second boat 
was engaged 

A circumstance now occurred which astonished 
me not a little at the time, Although it must be a 
common thing in the counti^ "When the second 
boat was brought alongside, and the floor of our cabin 
taken up to get at the ciigo, I found that v, e had 
'ome fellow pa'^engers which I had never calculated 
upon Two enormous cotEns, each containing the 
bodj of a Chinaman, had been Ijing directlj under 
m) bed for the la<5t three weeks without my having 
the least suspicion of the fact It was, perhaps just 
as well that this was the cA«e, for the knowledge of 
the circam«fance would not haA e added to my com 
fort, and might have made me «leep less coundly 
The«e coffins Vicre now removed to the other boat, m 
which they were taken onwards to their last resting 
place On inquinng, I found that the deceased were 
natives of Hwuy-chow foo, and had left their native 
country some years before to reside at Hang ehow, 
where they had died Their friends were now taking 
their remains back to their own land, to be buried m 
the graves o! their ancestors 

On the following day, while walking on shore with 
some of the other passenger^, we came to i village m 
which there was a celebrated garden and temple bo 
longing to a family of high rank and influence iii the 
country The head of the fhimlr himself bad dml 
a short time before, but the place was still kept up m 
excellent style It seemed to bo open to the pubhe, 
and we determined to go and see it 
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The place hid no pretensions to whit m England 
would be called a fine garden, bvit it was CMtlciUly 
conudere<l unjq^ue by the Chinese in this part of the 
country Smill square courts uerc seen here and 
there, ornamented ivitli rockworh, and planted 
the favourite flowers of the district The fr<agrant 
olive, moutan, sacred bamboo (A'andina<Zomesticu), 
and other common sbrubs, avcrc met with in great 
abimdauce Some pretty ponds were filled avitb the fa- 
a ounte water lily. But the most interesting plant of all 
was a ncu evergreen hollj, inth leaves somewhat like 
the Portugal laurel, very handsome and ornamental * 
Amongst the buddings there was a pretty small 
pagoda, whicb we ascended, and fromhts top had 
an excellent view of the surrounding country The 
whole place had evidently been laid out for the pur¬ 
pose of giving plajs and fetes on an extensive scale 
Summer-houses, ornamental towers, balconies, and 
ancestral temples, VNcrc scattered over the grounds 
The imit ensemble had an imposing appearance, and 
was just such as the Chinese most admire .Guides 
conducted us through the place m the sara^ way as 
at the show-houses m England, and also ea^ected to 
bt paid for their service'. The resemblance went a 
little further, for we were passed on from one guide 
to another, and each had to be paid 

On the lull sides m this part of the country I met 
with manj. plants which are rare m other parts of 
China, at least on tlic hills nearer to the sea The 
fragrant Chimonanlhus, -which is non such a favourite 

' Seed^ of ILh were preenred here and sent homo to Englan 1 
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»n Enghml (^'■lle^c it bloom** in the open nr at Cliri'^t- 
niis), Mas quite common But the most interesting 
of these I foimd in i» olfl girtlcn, anti it is 

likely to be much pnzctl it home I ^Mll licre rchtc 
the accident hv uhicb it was discovered vihi/e ne 
were nt Tung che My coolie mtl myself vvere busy 
collecting tea seeds on a small hill not far Ironi the 
town After collecting all the seeds arc conld find, I 
happened to get a glimpse of a very fitiL specimen of 
the funereal cypress, with which I was so charmed, 
that I determined to go to the spot where it was 
growing and enjoy a nearer Mew I dc«ircd my 
attendant to accompany me, m ease any ripe seeds 
might be found upon it As we approached the 
Milage we discovered that the tree was inside a 
garden, which was surrounded hj very high walls 
Naturally supposing tliat there must be a gate some 
where, we walked round the walls until vre came to a 
little cottage which seemed to have served the pur 
pose of a lodge IVe parsed iii here with all the 
coolness of Chinamen ind soon found ourselves in a 
dilapidated old garden A large house, which had 
formerly been the mansion, was, like the garden m a 
rumou>> condition The funereal cypress which I 
had seen m the distance stood in the midst of the 
girdcn and was covered with ripe seeds winch m 
creased the collection I had formerly obtained 

Having taken a survey of the place, wc were 
making our way out, when an extraordinary plant 
growing in a secluded part of the garden met my 
eye When I got near it I found that it was a very 
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fine evergreen Bcrberi^ belonging to the section of 
‘Mahonias, and having of course pinnated leaves. 
Each leaflet was as large as the leaf of an English 
holly, spiny, and of a fine dark, shining green colour. 
The shruh was about eight feet high, much branched,, 
and far surpassed in beauty all the other knoun 
species of JIahonia. It bad but one fault, and that 
was, that it was too large to mo\c and bring away. 

I secured a leaf, however, and marked the spot 
where it grew, in order to secure some cuttings of it 
on my return from the interior. 

I bad been greatly annoyed at the cowardice and 
fear of Wang. He had still the most serious appre- 

. bensions for his safety, as his enemy, tllc boatman, 
continued to threaten him. I tried to laugh at him 
and convince him that the boatman would do him no 
harm, but it was of no use. At last he came to me, 
and explained a plan which he had been concocting, 
and which he proposed putting into execution next 
day. It was simply this:—he and I were' to leave 
the boat ostensibly to walk in the country as usual, 
but \rith the intention of not returning to it I 
asked him what was to be done with our beds and 
luggage, and what he proposed doing with the other 
man. He replied that all must be left behind ^ that 

II he attempted to leave the boat openly, measures 
would be taken to stop him; and that, as the coolie 
could not be trusted, he must be left also. He did 
not intend even to pay what was due upon our passage 
money! Such v.as the plan nhich, after days and 
nigbh of deep thought, as he told me, be bad at last 

G 
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made lip Ihs mind to put into execution, and to lOiicJi 
ho now hogged tint I would agree. 

I thought o\cr the business for some few minutes, 
and then came to tlic dctcnmnition not to adopt his 
suggestions I nas unudhng to leiic behind me the 
seeds of the tca-slmib md of the other Tiew plants 
which I Ind discovered, and I did not think the state 
of the case so urgent as to force me to the unworthy 
measure of leaving the other rmn behind and the 
boatman unpaid "This plan of jours will not do,” 
said I, " if jou can leave the boat m an open man¬ 
ner, taking jour companion along with you and pay¬ 
ing all charges, I have no objection cither to go on 
shore or td lure another boat, but I cannot consent to 
go away in the manner jou propose.” I was very 
glad afterwards that I was firm enough to pursue this 
course 

A day or two after this I was informed in the 
monung that we were within thirty le of the town of 
Tun-che, and that we should arrive there in the 
evening This was the destination of our boat, and 
here we should leave it In the afternoon, about two 
o’clock, we were only four miles distant from this 
place, and as the water was very shallow, and we 
were making but little progress, most of the passen¬ 
gers determined to walk onwards to the town We 
all began to pack up our linage and make prepara¬ 
tions for the journey The opium smoker, who, with 
all his civility, was a man I could not trust, was now 
very anxious to know to what part of the country we 
were bound My Chmese servants, who had learned 
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a little wit Uy experience, took {;ood care to keep all 
tlicse matters to tliemselves, their great object being 
to cut off all connection between tlieir friends in the 
boat and those with whom w'c might have to associate 
afterwards. 

Our passage-money was now fully paid up, our 
luggage packed, and an arrangement made between 
my two men with regard to the station to which we 
were bound. "When this was all arranged I left the 
coolie in charge of the luggage, took Wang on shore, 
and walked onwards to Tun-che, which we reached 
between three and four o’clock in the afternoon. It 
is a thriving, busy town, and forms as ij; were the 
port of Hwuy-chow*foo, from which it is distant about 
twenty miles. It is situated in lat. 29® 48' N., and 
in long. 2® 4’ E. of Peking. All the large IIang*cbow 
and Yen-chow boats are moored and loaded here, the 
river being too shallow to allow of their proceeding 
higher up, and hence it is a place of great trade. 
Nearly all the green teas which are sent down the 
river to Hang-chow-foo, and thence onward to Shang- 
hae, are shipped at this place. The green teas des¬ 
tined for Canton are carried across a range of hills to 
the westward, where there is a river which flows in 
the direction of the Poyang lake. 

This part of the country is very populous. Nearly 
the whole way from the place where we had left our 
boat was covered with hous^, forming a kind of 
suburb to Tun-che. This place itself is supposed to 
contain about 150,000 inhabitants. The great article 
of trade is green tea. There are here a number of 
a 2 
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hrgc dt-ilcrs mIio hm this article from the firmers 
and priests, refine and sort it, form it into cliops 
fon\ard it to Slnngbae or Cnnton, where it is sold to 
the foreign nierdnnt Se\cn or eight hundred chops 
arc ‘iaid to he sent out of this toun aimualU I 
ohsen cd also a great number of carpenters’ shops for 
the inmuricturc of cheats, a trade uhith of itself 
must einplo) a large number of men In fact, tins 
toisTi and the surrounding populous district nm be 
said to he supported ba the foreign tea trade; 

Ncarh all the uaj from Yen-chow foo the mer 
aias bounded bj high hills on each side. Nou, hon 
ci cr, they seemed, as it were, to fall back, and left an 
extensive and beautiful vallej, through tlio middle of 
which the river flowed Nearlj all this low land is 
under tea cultivation, the soil is neb and fertile, and 
the bushes consequent!} grow most luxuriantl} I 
had never before seen tlie tea plant in such a flourish 
ing condition, and this convinced me that soil had 
much to do with the «upcnont} of the Hivua chow 
green teas 

The very ^andj sod near the ri\er jielded good 
crops of the ground-nut {Atacim hypog(t&) 

After spending about an hour m the to^m we in 
quired i\bere we could hire a chair to tak.e us onward 
about thirty le further, and were directed to an iim or 
tea house, where chairs are let on hire A circum- 
stance happened in this iim which gave me ^ome 
amusement at the tim^ and which J hive often 
laughed at smee When we entered this house we 
found a great number of travellers of all ranks, some 
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were drinking tea, others smoking, and the remainder 
stretched upon chairs or tables sound asleep. Seeing 
strangers arrive, some of the more restless were rather 
inquisitive, and began to put a number of questions 
to us. My man Wang was a native of this district, 
and of course understood the dialect perfectly, but he 
evidently wanted to have as little to say as possible. 
As for myself, 1 told them I did not understand what 
they said. One fellow in particular, who probably 
was sharp enough to detect something unusual in my 
appearance, was determined not to be put off in this 
way, and kept asking me a variety of questions. At 
length the old innkeeper came up and said with the 
utmost gravity, “It is of no use your talking to this 
person, he understands the Kwan-hwa (or Court dia¬ 
lect) only *, you do not speak that, and of course he 
cannot understand you, nor you him.” This seemed 
to be perfectly satisfactory to all parties, and I was 
left unmolested. 

^Our chairs being ready, we got into them, and, 
passing through the toivn, crossed the river and took 
the road for Sung-lo and Hieu-ning. We reached 
our destination a little before dark, and I had the 
first view of the far-famed Sung-lo-shan, the hill where 
green tea is said to have been first diacavered. 
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bung lo-tlian — lla pnc«U and tci —Its 1 c ^,11 alxive iLe sea —Pc*!, 
fermatjon — Horn of the Lilts — Tcuijierotnre and cl mate — 
Culttcabon of tie tea-ahrub — Mode of jnrocmog jt» seeds —Tlic 
3'oangl'^'in**— VetioJofdyc ng green teas— lugml enJaemrloycd 
— Clu CSC reasan for the pracl cc — Quantity of Pnissuin blue and 
gypgum taken by a green lea dnnkcr — ®ach teas not used by the 
Clancso — Mr am^on a obeervat ons 

The faill of Sung lo, or Sung lo-sban, is situated in 
the pronnee ofKiangnan and district of Hieu ning, 
a town m lat 29° 56 N» long 118° 15 E It is 
famous in China as being the place «hero the green 
tea shrub wns first discovered, and where green tea 
was first iiianufactured In a book called the ‘IJteu 
ninghien cht,’ published ad 1C93, and quoted by 
Mr Ball, there is the following notice of this place — 
“ The hdl or mountain where tea is produced is 
Sang lo mountain. A bonze of the sect of Eo taught 
a Kiang nan man, named Ko Tj, the art of makmg 
tea, and thus it was called Sung lo tea The tea got 
speedily into great repute, «!o that the bonze became 
rich and abandoned the profession of pnest The 
man is gone, and only the name remains Ye men 
of learning and travellers who seek Sung lo tea may 
now search in vain, that which is sold m the markets 
IS a mere counterfeit 

Sung lo-shan appears to be between two and three 
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tUousaTid feet above the level of the plains. It is 
very barren, and, whatever may have formerly been 
the case, it certainly produces but little tea now; 
indeed, from all I could learn, the tea that grows 
upon it is quite neglected, as far as cultivation is con¬ 
cerned, and is only gathered to supply the wants of 
the priests of Fo, who have many temples amongst 
these rugged wilds.' Nevertheless it is a place of 
great interest to every Chinaman, and has afforded a 
subject to many of their writcre. 

The low lands of this district and those of Moo- 
yuen, situated a few miles further south, produce the 
greater part of the fine green teas of commerce; 
hence the distinction betwixt hill-tea and garden-tea, 
the latter simply applying to those teas which are_ 
carefully cultivated in the plains. The soil here is a 
rich loam, not unlike the cotton soil of Shanghae, but 
more free in its texture, being mixed \vith a consider¬ 
able portion of sand. 

‘When forming our ideas regarding the low lands, 
or plains, where the fine garden-tea is produced, it 
should he kept in mind that the level country here is 
not in reality low, but is a very considerable height 
above the level of the sea—much higher, for example, 
thaw the plain of Shanghae. From Hang-chow-foo to 
liwuy-chow-foo the distance is about 800 le (150 to 
200 miles); and, when w'e take into consideration the 
rapidity of the current, vre sec at once that the plains 
about Ilwuy-chow-foo must be a very considerable 
height above those of Ilaiig-chow or Shanghae^ \Yhieh 
arc only a few feet above the level of the sea. 
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The rocks in tins pirt of tlic countrj arc chiefi) 
composed of Silurian shte, like that found m Englind, 
and resting upon it is a red calcareous sindstonc 
similar to tlic new red sandstone of Europe This 
sandstone has the cflect of giving a reddish tinge to 
the barren hills, as it crumbles to pieces I met 
with no fossil organic remains in these rocks, but m) 
time and opportunities did not permit me to investi 
gate them acrj minutely 

All these hills arc a erj barren and whollj unsuitcd 
to the cultivation of the tea*shrub, and hence tbeir 
geological formation can haae little to do with the 
success mHicIi has attended its management on the 
plains Their vegetable production#, liowcver, de¬ 
pending as they do m a great measure upon climate, 
afford us some valuable information, and to these 1 
paid particular attention 

The flora here has a northern character, that is, 
the genera cominon in England or in the northern 
parts of India are common, while those shrubs and 
trees which are met with onlj m tropica] countnes 
are entirely unknown- The only plant seen here 
which has any resemblance to those of the tropics is 
the species of palm which t have already noticed, but 
it seems much more hard} than anj other variety of 
Its race A species of holly not unlike the English 
is common, and various species of the oak, the pine, 
and jumper are also ^nd in great abandwee 
The grasses ferns, and other low growing bushes and 
herbaceous plants of northern countries are here re¬ 
presented by various species of the same genera 
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If wc were to draw our conclusions from the flora 
of the country only, we should be apt to suppose that 
the tea-shrub might be successfully cultivated in some 
parts of Great Britain; but this would be erroneous. 
Wc must examine the clifflate as well as the soil and 
its natural productions, and thus obtain a view of the 
question In all Its heating 

Shangliae is the nearest place to the green-tea 
country at which observations that can be relied upon 
regarding climate have been made to any extent. 

The following table, prepared in Shanghae (lat. 
31° 20' 1^.) from daily observations with Newman's 
best maximum and miniioum thermometers, will give 
tlm requisite information, as regards temperature:— 
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1844-5 was unusually mild I have no doubt that 
in ordmary seasons the thermometer may sometimes 
sink as low as 10^ or 12°ofrahrenheit The winter 
months are not unlike those which we experience in 
England, sometimes heavy and continued falls of 
ram take place, at other times the frost is very severe, 
the rivers and lakes are frozen over, and the ground 
IS covered with snow The spring is early and plea¬ 
sant In April and May, when the monsoon changes 
from north east to south west, the weather is generally 
very wet, m fact, this is what is commonly called 
the “ rainy season ” From June to August it is often 
oppressingly hot, the sky is generally clear, little ram 
falls, but v’egetation is often refreshed with heavy 
dews at night The autumnal months are cool and 
agreeable, and about the end of October slight frosts 
are not unfrequent 

When we consider that Shanghae is 0® 30' further 
south than Naples, the extremes of heat and cold 
■will appear excessive But m order to account for 
this wc must bear in mmd the obscivations made by 
Humboldt many years ago “ Europe, ’ he observes, 

“ may be considered altogether as the western part 
of a great continent and therefore subject to all the 
influence which causes the xccstem sides of continents 
to be uarmer than the eastern^ and at the same time 
more temperate, or less subject to eavesses of both 
heat and cold, hut prmcipillj the latter” 

Shanghae is situated on the c<ist side of tin, large 
continent of Asia, and is consequently Inblt, to ex¬ 
tremes of temperature—to excessive heat m sunimtr 
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and extreme cold in wnter—such as arc unknown in 
manj other places in the same degree of latitvide. 

But Shanghae is near the sea, and the extremes 
of heat and cold are therefore less than m the green- 
tea district of Hnaiy chow I have no doubt that the 
tliermomeler rises several degrees higher m guraraer 
in the toim of Hinij-chow-foo than it does cither 
in Shanghae or Ning-po, and in like manner sinks 
much lower duniig the winter If we tallon eight or 
ten. degrees each way we shall probably be \ cry near 
the truth—quite near enough for all the purposes of 
this inquiry 

In the green tea district of liwuy chon, and I 
beheie in all other parts where the shrtib is culti¬ 
vated, it IS multiplied by seeds The seeds are ripe 
m the month of October IVhen gathered they arc 
generally put into a basket, and mixed up with sand 
and earth m a damp state, and in this condition they 
are kept until the spring If this plan is not pursued 
only a small portion of them will germinate Like 
the ‘seeds of the oak and chestnut, they are destroyed 
when exposed to sudden changes in temperature and 
moisture 

In the month of JIarch the seeds arc taken out 
of the basket and placed m the ground They are 
generally soivn thickly, m rows or in beds, m a 
nursery, or m some spare comer of the tea farm and 
sometimes the vacancies in the existing plantations 
are made up by sowing 6\e or six seeds m each 
%acant space 

When the young plants arc a year old they are m 
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a fit state for tnn«phntmg This is nl\\a)s done at 
the clnnge of the monsoon in spring, nlien fine warm 
shoMcrs arc of frequent occurrence They are planted 
in rons about four feet apart, and in groups of five or 
SIX plants 111 the row The distance between each 
group or patch is generally about four feet The 
first crop of leaves is taken from these plants m the 
third jear When under cultivation thej rarely 
attain a greater height tJian three or four ftet 

■When the winters are very severe the natives tie 
straw bands round the bushes to protect them from 
the frost, and to prevent it and the snow from 
splitting them 

In 111 ) fo'rmer work ♦ I offered some remarks upon 
the preference which many persons in Europe and in 
Amenca have for coloured green teas, and I will 
now give a “full and particular account of the 
colouring process as practiced in the Hwny-chow 
green tea country upon those teas which are destmed 
for the foreign market Having noted down the 
process carefully at the tune, I will extract verbatim 
from my note-book — 

“ The superintendent of the workmen managed 
the colouring part of the process himself Having 
procured a portion of Prussian blue, he threw it into 
a porcelain bowl not unlike a chemists mortar, and 
crushed it into a very fine powder At the same 
time <1 quantity of gypsum was produced and burned 
in the charcoal fires which were then roasting the 
teas The object of this was to soften it in order 

• Three\eara Wander n the Korthem Trov nccit of Cl na 
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that it might he readily pounded into a very fine 
powder, in the same manner as the Prussian blue 
had been. The gypsum, having been taken out of 
the fire after a certain time had elapsed, readily 
crumbled down and was reduced to powder in the 
mortar. These two substances, hanng been thus 
prepared, were then mixed together in the proportion 
of four parts of gj’psura to three parts of Prussian 
'blue, and formed a light-blue powder, which was then 
ready for use, 

“ This colouring matter was applied to the teas 
during the last process of roasting. About five 
minutes before the tea was removed from the pans— 
the time being regulated by the burning of a joss- 
stick—the superintendent took a small porcelain 
spoon, and with it he scattered a portion of the 
colouring matter over the leaves m each pan. The 
■workmen then turned the leaves rapidly round with 
both hands, in order that the colour might be eq^ually 
diffused. 

“ During this pari of the operation the hands of 
the workmen were quite blue. 1 could not help 
thinking that if any green-tea drinkers had been 
present during the operation their taste would have 
been corrected, and, I may be allowed to add, im¬ 
proved. It seems perfectly ridiculous that a civilised 
people should prefer these dyed teas to those of a 
natural green. No wonder that the Chinese consider 
the nati\es of the west to be a race of ‘ barbarians.’ 

“ One day an EnglUh Eentleman in Shanghae, 
being in convereation ■nith some Chinese from the 
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green tea country, asked them ■what reasons they had 
for dyeing the tea, and whether it would not be 
better without undei^mg this process They ac¬ 
knowledged that tea was much better when prepared 
■without having any such ingredients mixed with it, 
and that they never drank dyed teas themselves, 
but justly remarked that, aa foreigners seemed to 
prefer having a mixture of Prussian blue and gypsum 
with their tea, to make it look uniform and pretty, 
and as these ingredients were cheap enough, the 
Chinese had no objection to supply them, especially 
as such teas always fetched a higher price * 
v" “ I took some trouble to ascertain preciselj the 
quantity of colouring matter used in the process of 
dyeing green teas, not certainly with the view of 
assisting others, either at home or abroad, m the art 
of colouring, but simply to show green tea drinkers 
in England, and more particularly in the United 
States of America, what quantity bf Prussian blue 
*and gypsum they imbibe m the course of one year 
To 14ilbs of tea were applied 6 mace 2i candareens 
of colouring matter, or rather more than an ounce 
In every hundred pounds of coloured green tea con¬ 
sumed in England or America, the consumer actually 
drinks more than half a pound of Prussian blue and 
gypsum! And jet, tell the dnnkers of this coloured 
tea that the Chinese cat cats, dogs, and rat^ and 
fbcj will hold up their hinds in amazement, and pity 
the poor celestials! ’ 

Two kinds of Prussian blue are used by tlic tei- 
manufacturers—one the kind commonlv met iiitli, . 
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the other I have seen only in the north of China.* 
It is less heavy than cojnmon Prussian blue, of a 
bright pale tint, and very beautiful. Turmeric_root 
is frequently employed in Canton, but I did not 
observe it in use in HNvuy-chow. 

I procured samples of these ingredients from the 
Chinamen in the faetory, in order that there might 
be no mistake as to what they really were. These 
were sent home to the Great Exhibition last year, 
and a portion of them submitted to Mr. Warrington, 
of Apothecaries’ Hall, -whose .investigations in con¬ 
nexion with this subject arc well kno^m. In a paper 
read by him before the Chemical Society, and pub* 
lished in its'* Memoirs and Proceedings,* He says,— 

** Mr. Portune has. forwarded from the north of 
China, for the Industrial Exhibition, specimens of 
these materials (tea dyes), wbi^h^ from their appear¬ 
ance, there can be no hesitation in stating are fibrous 
gypsum (calcined), turmeric root, and Prussian blue; 
the latter of a bright pale tint, most likely from 
admixture with alumina or porcclain-clay, which 
admixture may account for the alumina and silica 
found ^as stated in my previous paper, and the pre¬ 
sence of which was then attributed possibly to the 
employment of kaolin or agalmatolite.” 

• I fonncrly mistook this for a kind of indi-o. 
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Wy reception m the hotise of Wang% father — A emoky Chines* 
cottage — 3Iy coobe and the dwarf — The danger* to which they 
had hecD exposed — Chinese mode of warnimg themselvea on a 
cold day — Tea-sceda, &c, ohtamed — Anecdote of the new 
Beibena Obtain some yonng plants of it — Deceitful character'’ 
of the Chinese — Leave the far tamed Sung lo-shan—'Wang tries 
to cheat the chairmen — Invents a story of a “great general 
Leave Tua-obe—Moaotamscenery-— Pleasurecfgoingdoini the 
, we? —Gale of wind amongst the mcrontaina—Arrive at Kechew 
— Sbaou hing*foo — TsaoQ-« — Pak^wan — Arrive at Ning-po 

Aiteb this digressioo on tbe* green*tea shrub, and ‘ 
the country where it was first found, I now resume 
the account of my travels. 

When we reached the Sung-lo country I took up 
my quarters in a house which belonged to the father 
of my servant Wang. It was nearly dark before've 
arrived at the house,^ which tvas situated amongst the 
hills within two miles of the foot of Simg-Io Had I 
fixed upon the spot myself I could not have found 
one better suited to the purposes I had m ■view. 
Old Mr. Wang was a farmer who at one time had 
been well ofi'in the world, but, hke many others, had 
been unfortunate, and was now very much reduced 
in circumstances. He received us in the kindest 
manner, and seemed to have great affection for his 
son. His wife also came to ■welcome us, at the same 
time apologising for the poor reception they gave us, 
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as’tbcy liierc so poor. I tried .not to be outdoDc in 
politeness, nnd^^\'e ^-ere soon on the best possible 
terms. * ^ 

The tabic was soon spread with our evening: meal, 
and, chopsticks in hand, wc went to work and did 
ample justice to the fare set before us. Shortly 
afterwards, the Chinese being early in their habits, 
we retired to rest 

Next monung the rain was falling in torrents, so 
that it was impossible to stir out of doors... In these 
circumstances a Chinese cottage is a most uncomfurt- 
able place of confinement Tour fa\nilics resided in 
. the building in which I was now located—two ifi the 
lower and two in the upper story. EatU of these 
* families had a separate kitchen, and, as there were no 
chimneys, the smoko had to make its escape through 
the doors, windows, and roof of the house. The 
natives were accustomed to this, and did not greatly 
mind it, but to me it was almost insupportable. The 
smoke got into my eyes and. almost drove me mad 
with pain. Go where I would* it was all the same, 
for the house was quite fuU'of it, I quite dreaded 
the approach of meal-time, w'ben all the fires ;7ere 
lighted. There -was no remedy, however, except 
going out into the heavy rain, so that I was obliged 
to silver as patiently as I could. 

On the cTening of the second day my coolie and 
the good old dwarf arrived with my luggage !ind 

'toIdAVang some wonderful stories about the^umow 

.escapes they had had from his friends the hodtinc. 
The coolie said he had been so much alarmed that 

l( 
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lie lin<I Rpeut the >Uiolc niqhl tn n temple, it being 
UiL onU plncc where !»c considertel Ijimsclf Fife It 
MIR not n"tcc« irj f>r me to bclic\p all tliiniT', 
more ]iirticuhrlv as nil the Il 1 gg^ge line! tome safil) 
to Ii me!, wlncli conid Fc'irctlj ln\c l)(.Ln the ease InJ 
tliC boitiiitn been bid ns was represented 

Tor tlircc da\*s the nm Itll inte«-^intK, aiiel it 
was also aery cold Hie Chinese tried to keep 
themstla cs w arm b\ ptitlmg on thick clothing and, 
Rtranpt to naa, hj reading aloud, avlijcli thca did in a 
loud singing inamicr, repeating the words as fast as 
thca could \\ hen tired aaith this way of omu«ing 
thenKehcf>, ncar/j (be nliole of (bcni went to bwf, 
as hemg tlA. most comtortabk place under tlic cir 
cuinstance-s, and strongly recommended mt to folloiv 
their example 

Sunglo mountain, wliicli in ordinary weather I 
could haae seen from the wmdovfs, was now cn 
aclopetl m a cloak of mist, aud every tree nnd bush 
was bent down aiUh heavy drops of run At last, 
on the fourth day, the clouds cleared awaa, the sun 
shone out again with his usual brilliancy, -md the 
whole face of nature wore a cheerful and simhng 
aspect I was now out every day, from morning 
until crening, busily employed m collecting ‘seeds 
in examining the vegetation of the lulls, and m 
obtaining information regarding tlie cultivation and 
manufacture of green tea. By this means X obtained 
a good collection of those tca*seed3 and aoimg plants" 
from which the finest green teas of commerce are 
prepared, and much information of a useful kind, 
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wWcli I have endear oured in the last chapter to lay 
before the reader. 

In the mean time I had not lost sight of the beau¬ 
tiful new Herberis, which 1 have already dtscrihed, 
and which I ^Yas most anxious to procure, in order to 
introduce it into Europe. I had frequently desired 
T\^ang to endeavour to procure me some young plants 
of it from some garden in the neighbourhood, as I 
could not believe it to be -so 'rare as only to exist in 
the old place where I had first seen it. However, 
he either could not find it, or, what w’as more pro¬ 
bable, he gave himself no trouble about the matter. 
Knowing the potent influence of dollars, I called 
three or four of the family around me one morning, 
ami, showing them the leaf which I had brought 
with mo, promised a dollar to any one of them ^Yho 
would bring me a small plant of the same shrub. 
One of them went out immediately, and, to my sur¬ 
prise and pleasure, returned in less than five minutes 
with a fresh leaf of the plant m question. “ That 
will do,” said 1 5 “that is just the thing I want: 
bring me a young plant with good roots, and I w ill 
give you the promised reward.” They now held a 
consultation amongst themselves in an under tone 
and at last said that the plant in question had some 
peculiar medical virtues, and that the lucky possessor 
v\ould not part nith it. “Sell me this one,” said I 
.“and >ou will he able to buy a dozen.others with 
the money.” “ one of them replied, «niv 
uncle, in whose garden it is groning, does not want 
money; he is rich cnoi^h; but he requires a little 
I 2 
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of the plant no\s niul then when he is imwcl/, und 
tlicrclore he will not pirtwith it” Tins was ^c^Jf 
pr6\oking, hut the Clnne*ic wort firm, and there was 
nothing for it but to go, ns sailors snj, “upon another 
tack *’ This I detenmned to do “ Well, at all 
c\cnts,” said I, “let me sec the phnt; don't ho 
afraid, I slnll not touch it” Tor some time they 
refused to do e\cu thi<», hut through Wangs influ* 
ciicc they were at Inst induced to consent, and led 
the wny down to a sinnil cottngc-gnrden, compktelj 
concred with weeds There the beiutiful shrub was 
growing apparently neglected and left to “bloom 
unseen ’ It seemtd ^eT} >a)uable m the uncle's 
estimation, and he would not part with it, although 
I tried hard to induce Inm to do so It might be 
that he really valued its medicinal properties, but, as 
it must be common enough in that part of the coun 
try, he could easily hive replaced it it was not 
unlikely, therefore, that he supposed I should offer 
some, very large sum to induce him to part with it 
On the following day another relation of Wang’s 
came to me m a secret maimer, and mformed me 
that he was acquainted with another place where the 
same plant was to be bad, and that for a consider 
ation he would go and fetch some of it for me 
I engaged lum at once, merely telling him that he 
must bring young plants witli good roots, otherwise 
thej^f would be entirely Useless to me This he 
faithfully^promised to do, and he kept his word Im ^ 
the coursa of the day he returned with three good ' 
plauts, which he sold to me, and which I aflenvards 
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took, b-ick. to Shanghne These arc no\s safely in 
England 

I spent a ■week m the neighbourhood of Sung-Io, 
and then began to thinV of returning eastward with 
the collections I had made My coolie ivas now 
gmng Wang no little annoyance, lu the hope of 
extorting money from him The coolic had observed 
how he had been frightened by the boatmen, and 
doubtless thought that he too might make something 
out of his timidity But "Wang was now m his 
father’s bouse, and consequently more bold He 
refused to be “squeezed” to the amount of four 
dollars—a sum uhich the other fellow demanded 
The latter, after a great deal of blustering language, 
left the house with the threat of bringing some 
coiintrjmen of bis own to force compliance inth hia 
demands He returned, honever, in the course of 
an hour, without an> companions, and, the subject 
haring been mentioned to me in the mean time, I 
sent for him, and threatened to punish him by with¬ 
holding his wages if I heard an) more of the matter 
After this he became more quiet, and I believe the 
matter was finally arranged b) his acceptirig a loan ’ 
In the mean time old Mr Wang, in whose house 
v,c were staying, having occasion to go down to 
Tun-chc on busmens, was desired hj me to engage a 
boat to take us down the riaer again as far as a 
place named Ntchow Ho reUirncd ui due time, 
and brought a “chop” which had been entered into 
' with the boatmen 1 could not read the Chmese 
Imgingc, .iml therefore had to get Wang to read the 
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chop over to me and explain it, more particularly 
that part ^^hich specified the sura I was to pay. 
The chop stated -vYhere we were to be taken to 5 the 
number of men we were to have in the boat; the 
chaises for good rice, which they were to supply 
three times a day, and the hire of the boat. With 
regard to the last item, Wang informed me that it 
stated I was to pay the sum of twenty-four dollars, 
part before we started, and the remainder at the end 
of the journey. 

The sum which I had brought with me was 
reduced to about thirty dollars. I had been obliged 
to pay very'high prices for everything during the 
journey, and felt convinced that the Chinese system 
of squeezing had been in full operation. Up to the 
present time I ILid submitted to it with a good grace, 
knowing that this was the only way by which I was 
likely to attain the object 1‘had in view^ But now 
it was absolutely necessary for me to rebel. The 
place to >^hich we were to be taken by this boat was 
at lea&t one hundred miles from any of the ports 
where the English resided, and where money could 
be procured, and I had every reason to expect that a 
sum equal to this would be demanded for taking me 
on from Nechow to Ning-po—.and this latter demand 
I should not have been able to pay. Besides, I knew 
very well, or at least I had c\crj’ rc.ason to suspect, 
that the sum stated to me bv Wang jjjnrJb mnrr 
tlian his father liad agreed for viitli the boatmen. 

I therefore'said to him that I was quite sure the 
chop vas not correct, and that, vihcther it was or not, 
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I co^ild not such ft large sun^, and mUst devise 
some other means of proceeding down the country. 
He pretended to he highly indignant at ni> even 
suspecting his veracit}, and was entering into a long 
exphnalion, when I cut the matter short by sajing 
that my mind was made up upon the subject, and 
that, as the sum be named was out of the question, 

1 should endeavour to engage another boat myself or 
through the coolie Moreover I hinted that, if things 
could not be managed m that way, I would call upon 
the mandarin of Tun-chc, and ask Ins assistance to 
enable me to engage a boat at a fair and proper 
price I then desirctl him to saj no more to me on 
this subject, and walked awa^. 

This treatment produced exactly the effect which 
I intended it should do, and in a few minutes old 
AVang returned, and coolly asked me vrhat sum I 
was willing to giro for the hire of the boat “ What 
IS the use of jour asking that question’ ’ I replied' 
“jou tell me you have engaged a boat at tnent\-four 
dollars; if I take the boat I must of course pay thi? 
sum; if not, I onlj forfeit the bargain-money which 
^ousa^ )oil have paid” *‘He\er mind that,” said 
he, “ tell me what sum you can give for the hire of 
this boat, and then we shall see whether it is sufficient 
or not. “Well,” said I, “I must reach Ningpo for 
twenty dollar?, and I know that sum is quite sufficient 
for the journey’ “ Very well,’ he replied with the 
greatest coolness, “giie fiffeen for this boat from 
Tun chc to Nechow, and I will guarantee that the 
other file shall take jou on to Ning-po” This was 
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agreed to on my part, and the business was appa¬ 
rently arranged to jMr. Wang’s satisfaction; and no 
wonder; for, having kept the chop, which I after¬ 
wards got translated at'-Ning po, I found that five 
dollars, instead of twenty-four, was the sum chained 
for the boat to Nechow; so that the Wangs had, 
after all, mad&^n, hy the transaction. 

Such is the charactca* of the Chinese. They have 
no idea of telling the truth unless it suits their in¬ 
terests to do so; in fact 1 used often to think that 
they rather preferred lying unless it was against their 
interests. 

All our arrangements being complete, the seeds 
put up, and the plants packed, I hired a chair, and 
.on the afternoon of the 20th of November bade 
adieu to Wang’s family, and to tbe country of the 
far-famed Sung-lo-sban. The day Mas wet and 
stormy, and I had a most disagreeable ride to Tun- 
chc. Towards evening the gale increased, and the 
rain fell in torrents. I had procured some oil-paper 
to protect iny feet and knees from tbe rain, wbicb 
was blown in upon me io front, and my men vvlio 
accompanied me also covcrwl themselves with tlic 
same material, but it was of verj’ little use to us, and 
long before "c reached our destination we were 
drenched to the skin. To make matters worse, it 
became quite dark before wc rcachctl Ttin-clie, and 
it was with great difficulty that my cliairbcarcrs could 
keep on the narrow road, and prevent tbcmscircs 
from slipping and falling down. Our road led along 
the high l»ank of ibe river, and was rather <lan- 
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gcrous to travel on m sucb a nigbt. Once tbe fore¬ 
most man came down, and I vra^ all but blown over 
the Lank into the river; indeed, liad the second man 
not held on firmly by the chair, 1 believe I must 
have fallen over the precipice, chair and nil. 

The lights of the town at la«t c-imc in sight, and, 
as we entered its narrow streets, I ordered the chair¬ 
men to set me do^vn and wait until my servants came 
up. The bearers according!}* stopped in front of a 
tea-house, into which they entered and called for 
some refreshment. ^Yhile they were inside the house 
I was looking out for my men, as it was just possible 
that they might pass us in the dark. Jn a few 
minutes Wang came up to me in a stittc of great 
excitement, and almost pulled me out of the chair. 

Come away—be quick f* said he; “ leave tbe ebair 
where it is, «nnd let us hurry onwards.’* I got out, 
thinking that something very serious was about to 
happen, and plunged, onwards through the mud and 
rain. Wc had not gone many yards when the chair¬ 
men gave chase, and, coming up with us, collared 
Wang and demanded their fare. “ What is the 
meaning of this proceeding?” said I; “you received 
money from me to pay these men before wc started, 
and now you want to run off without paying' them at 
all.” Do not make any noise,” ho replied; “ I» 
will account for the money aftcn\ards, hut give me 
some more now to get rid of these men.” I did so 
and wc then went on. ’ 

■When the chairmen left us I was bringing lyan- 
to task for tlishoncsty. He then told mc°tha\ as' ho 
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■was coming up behind my chair, he had observed 
another chair, m which there was a great general, 
closely following' mine, and that he suspected that 
this man had some intention of seizing us and making 
us pri'joners 

We plunged onwards, and saw no more of the 
“ great general, who was probably all the time 
thinking much more of getting indoors from the 
pelting storm than of molesting us Indeed I strongl) 
suspected that the whole affair was only a trick of 
Wangs to get nd of the chairbearers, and to rob 
them of their money, avhich ought to have been paid 
to them on starting 

We were* now in the town of Tun che, and, having 
cro sed the nver by a bndge, soon readied our boat 
Mj bed and all my clothes were soaked with ram, 
and I spent a most uncomfortable night. Early on 
the following morning the boat was pushed out into 
the stream, and we proceeded rapidly down the 
nver 

The storm of the previous night had entirely passed 
away, md never had I seen a more beautiful mom 
mg The sun shone giil), the atmosphere was clear 
and bracing, and pverjthing wore a cheerful and 
smiliug aspect With little exertion on the part of 
our crevi, we floated rapidly down the stream, pa'^sing 
in quick succession the woods town® and villages 
which lined its banks Sometime«, as wt- looked 
onnanfe our course seemed to be stopped by inoun 
tain barrier* but as wc approatbtd them a way 
opened out, and wt glided rapidly through, between 
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mountains whicii frequcaitly rose to a hciglit of at 
least tlirec thousand fect- 

The moon was just past the full, and the scenery 
by moonlight was striking and grand. Sometimes 
the moon rose in alb her grandeur above the tops of 
the mountains, and threw a flood of mellowed light 
upon the clear and shining river, which made it 
appear to sparkle as if covered with a thousand 
bright gems. Again, as we >appmacliefl the eastern 
shore, the moon appeared to sink behind the moun¬ 
tains, and set where she rose, and wc were left in 
the shade; and so, as we floated onwards, she rose 
and set many times, until she was so high in the 
sky that the mountains could no longer intercept 
her rays. 

On our way up the river I had marked the spot 
where the beautiful Berheris grew, and I now paid it 
another visit, and procured some good.cuttings of it 
from an old woman who seemed to be in charge of 
the place. I would gladly have bought the plant 
itself, but it was too large to move with any chance of 
success. A goodly number of tea-seeds were also 
collected on our way do\vn, as well as more of the 
seeds of the Funereal cypress. The boat being 
wholly engaged by myself, I was able to stop when 
and where 1 chose. 

The river being rapid, and in many parts studded 
with rocks and large stones most dangerous to navi¬ 
gation, we were often obliged, when evening came 
to drive a bamboo polo into the bank, and fasten our 
boat up for the night On one occasion a sudden 
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change of weather took place, an event common 
amongst these mountains "Wlien we went to bed the 
evening ■was calm and serene, and there was no ap 
pearance of any change in the weather Before mid¬ 
night, howevei, two or three sudden gusts of wind 
followed each other m quick succession, and in the 
short space of a quarter of an hour it was blowing a 
gale I ivas awakened by a sudden gust irhich bJen 
the door open, and then nearly swept the roof off 
At the same time the boat was torn from her moor 
mgs and driven out into the stream We were now 
m a dangerous position, for this part of the nver was 
/till of rocks AU the men nere up, and with two 
large sculls* and bamboo poles tried to get tho boat 
inshore Some of them were lashing tho roof firmlj 
down to the hull with ropes, and I thought it would 
haae been carried away before it could liaic been 
secured Chinamen like, our crew were making a 
great noise, all were giving onlcrs, and none obejing 
them In the mean time we were flying dow-n before 
the wind, and with a rapid current I expected ticry 
moment that the boat would strike upon the rocks 
and be dashed to pieces Lurkil), lioncicr, thev 
managed to get her inshore, and ran upon a bank of 
sand, where she was made fast again 

At dajhgbt the wind hid abated con«:Klcnbl\, lut 
it still blew too ‘Strong for us to get under waj Wt 
were tbertfore obligwl to reniam where wc were 
during the greater part of Hit daa Oiir ImatiiKn in- 
a ited some of their friends ailio were dtUaimtl bj tho 
same cau^e as our«ehc« to come on board todmo and 
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plav cards \ and in this waj they amused tliemseU es 
until the afternoon, uheti theucathcr bad moderated, 
and ue proceeded on our >ojasc. 

In tlirec days u’C arri\cd at the city of Ycn-chou- 
foo—a journey uhich occupied tuehedajs in going 
up; and in three days more, that is on the sixth day 
after lta\ing Tuii'che, ue arri\ed at the touii of 
Ncchou, 

Xechou is a small but busj toun, a few miles 
higher up the river than the city of Ilang-chow-foo. 
It IS a place of some importance, as it stands on the 
main road between livvuy-chow and Nmg-po. Large 
numbers of river boats were at anclior abreast of the 
* town, some from Ilwru>-chow, Yen-chow, and the 
other towns up the river, and many from the city of 
Hang-chow. I suppose the population of the town 
and boats may amount to twenty or thirty thousand 
1 had frequently heard of the rapidity of tlie tides 
in the river, but had never seen anything remarXable 
about them until tins evening We were all seated 
at dinner, or rather supper, for it was the third and 
last meal of the day, when I heard a rush of water 
and a great noise amongst the boats with which 
we were moored. “Jan-shuil jan-shui!’' (the flood- 
tide! the flood-tide !) exclaimed a hundred voices-; 
and two or three of our men jumped up, and ran out 
to guide the boat I went out also to see what was 
going on, and observed a large wave coming rolling 
up towards us Taking boat after boat m its progress, 
It whirled it round m aii instant, until the whole fleet 
were “ riding to the flood " I can only compare the 
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scene to that presented by some highland river, 
irhich, swelled after a storm hy many inountam 
streams, comes rolling down to the lowlands, flooding 
the country in its course, and bearing cverj'thing 
before it 

Having discharged our Ilwuy-cliow boat, we pro¬ 
ceeded through the town to the terminus of a small 
canal, where another boat was engaged to take us on 
to a town called Shang-o, or Tsaou-o, a place not very 
far from the^ource of tbeHj»g-po Uiver. The canal 
was narrow, and led us through a beautiful hilly 
country. All the low land was evidently verj wet 
and only fit for the cultivatioitof rice and vegetables. 

A few miles below Ncchow we passed a small town 
^^he^o there arc Government salt warehouses. About 
this part of the canal, boats are not allowed to go on 
by night in order, I suppose, to prevent smuggling. 
We were therefore stopped about nine o’clock in the 
• evening, and informed that we must not proceed until' 
daylight I thought this was quite settled, when 
AVang came and asked me v^hether I wanted to go 
on or not He said, if I wished to proceed, it was 
only necessary to pay the soldier who had stopped us 
about twenty cash (one penny), and then I might do 
as I pleased. This is the way these things are ma- - 
naged in China. AVc of course paid the cash and 
vrent on. 

Next morning wc arrived at a town of considerable 
size, named Shaou-bin^-foo.- It is situated in latitude 
30° G' N., and in longitude 120° 29' E It seems 
densely populated, and probably contains nearly as 
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nnny inliabitants as Slnnglnc (270,000) The cit\ 

IS walled and fortified, in the fame manner as all other 
places of tins class 

The can'll passes round the city walls and forms a 
sort of moat A branch of it goes straight through 
the cit} Itself Being anxious toMsit this place, I 
directed boatmen to go through the-cit}, and we 
entered it bj an arch in tlie runparts 

The walla of Slnou hing foo are between three 'ind 
four miles in ciTCumfcrence, hut, like most Chinese 
cities, the spice enclosed is not all built orcr On 
the sides of the canal the houses hi\ c a somewhat 
mean and poor ippcatancc, but they arc better m 
other parts of the town A great trade seems to be 
earned on in all the common necessaries of life, and 
as the town is as it were a half-wiy station between 
Hing-chow and 'Ning-po, it is MSited bj a great 
number of travellers A considerable quantity of 
tea IS grown on the hills not far from here It is, 
I believe, of a very fair quality, and second only to 
that of Hwny -chow 

Amongst the sights here which the Chinese point 
out, and arc proud of, is a fine Buddhist temple 
standing on a pretty little hill just outside the city 
walls 1 saw many ornamental gates m the town, 
erected to the memory of virtuous women, who, 
judging from the number of these structures, must 
have been unusually numerous in the place, but its 
chief fame results from the number of literary men 
which it has produced, and who arc scattered over the 
whole of the empire Wherever you meet them, it 
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js tlicir pride ^nd boaH to rtecned their edu 
cation in the citj ofShaouhiMg 

The surromidiiig country here is flat, and in e\erj 
direction intersected by canala. Tlic hills, ^^lllch are 
seen at no great distance, ln\c a barren appearance—• 
at least they arc far from being so fertile as those in 
the green tea country* from \shic!i 1 had just come 
Rice appeared to be tlic staple production, is it is on 
all loiv s\ct lands in this partof Clilba. TtIIow trees 
aierc abundant, both m tlie plains and on the Toper 
sides of the hills 

About three o clock m tiie afternoon ^ n 'irn\ ed at 
tlw* tonaofTswu-o Here trek>fi the bc7t, 

acdualkcd about a mile across the country to another 
small town named Pak nan This town stands on the 
banks of a riier which /alls into the hay of Hang 
chow When I first saw this rirer I imagniLd it to 
be the one which flows down to the city Of Ning po, 
but I soon found that tins was not the case 

Pak w an IS a long straggling full of pack 
houses, eating houses, and tea shops for the aecommo 
dation of traa ellers and their goods I found th^t 
several foreigners had been here before, and conse 
quently the inhabitants were well acquainted with 
their features I was recognised as a foreigner im 
mediately on my entering the town, but ^vas most 
civilly treated, and had no difficulty in Engaging a 
boat to lake me onwards For this purpose I entered 
the Hong le, or boat inn, and procured a chop, by 
which the innkeeper hound himself to send me on to 
Nina: po for the sum of three dollars 
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During the night 'vc passed over tuo embank¬ 
ments, ^vllich, for small vessels, answer the same pur¬ 
poses as the locks on our canals at home. AVc were 
dra\ni over the embankment by means of a ^nndlass 
and an inclined plane. This mode of getting from a 
higher to a lower level, or vice versCi^ is common in 
China, where locks, such as those seen in Europe, do 
not.seem to be itscd. As our boat glided swiftly 
down the inclined plane at midnight, amidst the 
lanterns of the Chinese, the effect was curious enough 
to a person like myself who had never seen anything 
of the kind before. The second launch brought us 
upon the waters of the King*po river. 

During tiie night we passed a large city named 
Yu-cou, and next morning I found wc were sailing 
down a wide and beautiful stream, which I knew 
passed by the city of Ning-po, and entered the sea at 
Cbiuhae. The country in its general features was 
hilly, but a plain of some extent was seen on each 
side of, t^e river. This low ground was wet and 
marshy, and only fit for the cultivation of rice. 

An immense number of tombs were seen covering 
the sides of the hills, and plainly betokened that we 
were approaching a lai^e and populous city. Juniper 
and piwe trees w ere grouped about the graves, and 
gave a sombre yet pleasing aspect to the last resting- 
places of the dead. The tallow’-tree still occupied a 
prominent place on the edges of the fields and canals, 
as W’ell as on the hill-sides ; and show’cd, by the extent 
to which it is cuUnaled, that'lt “juust be a most im¬ 
portant tree to the Chinese. 
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Nothing vsorthy of note occurred until I reached 
the town of Ning po It was as welcome a sight as I 
had seen for ni mj n daj, nhen the old town, with its 
pagoda, tcinples, and nmpirts, came in mcw It 
was AM.1I known to me m former jcirs, and I felt 
mystU “ quite at home,” after a long and some¬ 
what perilous, ilthough in nnnj respects a pleasant 
journey 
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CHAPTER VII 


Kin\ «i5 OT Si\tct Isl-uid — Its mL'vl>itints sod productions — Bay oC 
ChapOQ — AilvantajiCS of an inland ionic — year at Shatighae 
— BloMcr sliops and flowers — Sacred tomljoo—The Chr^san 
themnm — llodo of cultivating it — Weather prophets — Sail for 
llonghong — A game-ship — Tho Enhianthns — Canton seeds, 
an\ mode of packing them—Talsc notion regarding their heing 
X« sontd 

On my nmval at Nmg po I engaged a Chmese boat 
to take me to ICmtang Kmtang or Sihcr Island is 
one of the islands of the Chusan archipelago, situated 
hetneen Chusan and the mouth of the Ning-po river, 
in about the 30tli degree of north latitude It is about 
8e\cn miles in length, and from two to three in 
breadth at its widest part I found tiro opium vessels 
at anchor in the little harbour of Leh kong, and was 
kindly received by Captain Pnestmm, who gave me 
qinitexs on board bis ship 

Silver Island, although near Chusan, was rarely 
\isited by the English durmg the time they held 
tint place AU sorts of stones used to be told about 
it It was said to be a place of banishment for 
mandarins who had offended the Government, and 
this circumstance, taken m connexion with its name, 
led us to believe that it was a place of wealth and 
luxury Moreover, the Chinese Government had 
requested that none of our officers or soldiers might 
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be to po there, as it vas full of Chinese 

troop«, Mho be exaspernted if thc\ enme m 

contact Mith tho'se mIio hid Miiqinshcd them during 
the hte Mir IIn\ing ill these inittcrs in ln^ mind, 
I nitunllj expected to find tins a \er) importint 
pi ice, but mj uleis Mith regird to its soldiers ind 
riches Mtre not reili/Ld Smill \illiges ire «c.ittcrc<l 
oMi^thc Tilleis but there is no tomi of imjwirtance, 
ind judging from appcinncts the inhihitants gene 
rally ire ^cry poor No fierce soldiers were met 
with m inj jnrt of the islind these, howc\er, might 
hiNC been withdriMn since 1814 

The ijihabifcjiits, like those of Cbusin ind Nin^ po 
ire quiet and inofFtnsivc Thej Mere \tr> cimI to 
me, ind often treated me with great kindness The} 
hid little to offer but their good Mill, ind this the} 
showed by asking me to sit down in their houses, or, 
Mhat wis often prefenble, under the iwning m front 
of the door Here they never filled to offer i 
draught of the national beverage—tea. I do not 
know anything half so refreshing on a hot summers 
day IS a cup of tea I mem pure and genuine as the 
Chmese drink it, without sugar ind milk It is far 
better and much more refreshing than either wine or 
beer It quenches thirst, is a gentle stimulant, and 
wards off man} of the fevers incident to such a 
climate 

* If Silver Island is not inhabited bj rich men and 
brave soldiers nature at least has been most bountiful 
for it is one of the most beautiful of the group to 
which It belongs On paying it a visit at this time 
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I was particularly struck with the scenery. Passing 
through the small to^YU or village of Leh-kougt I 
soon came to the foot of the first range of hills, anti 
ascended the pass which led over them into the in¬ 
terior of the island. On the sides of the road anti 
scattered over the hills I observed large quantities of 
the tallow-tree. Its seeds arc carefully gathered by 
the natives, and are valuable for the oil and tallow 
which they contain. A few patches of tea were seen 
dotted on the lower parts of the hills. When I 
reached the top of tlie first ridge of hills, and looked 
dotni on the other side, a most charming view pre¬ 
sented itself. A quiet and beautiful valley lay below, • 
here and there studded with small farm-houses, and 
apparently bounded on all sides by hills richly clothed 
with shrubs and trees. It was a fine autumnal day, 
and many of the leaves had assumed their red and 
yellow tints before falling to the ground. Those of 
the tallow-tree and a species of maple had become of 
a clear blood-red colour—others were nearly white; 
and the contrast between these colours and the deep 
green foliage of the pines was most striking. Clumps 
of fine bamboos, and the sung —the species of palm 
already noticed—gave a tropical appearance to the 
scenery. 

The green-tea shrub is cultivated very extensively 
in the interior of the island; and my chief object in 
coming here was to procure a quantity of its seeds: 
I’or this purpose I took my two servants wnth me, 
and exAiuiued all the tea-farms on our way. China¬ 
men generally have a great aversion to long walks, 
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and mj men were no exception to the rule Troni 
the way in which tlicv I«iggtd behind I siisjiected the} 
had some intention of turning hick when I was far 
enough nd\anccd to be out of sight. This they 
contnved to do, and when the} got home reported 
that the} had lost me amongst the hills I felt 
rather annojed, as I expected to hiae secured a 
considerahle quantity of tci-sccds, but contcntc<l m}- 
selfwith a determination to look better after them the 
next day On the following morning I procured a 
ponj, and with my two defaulters set off for the tea 
farms situated in the middle of the island Captain 
Pnestman accompanied me, and as he had seen the 
conduct of my two men on the day previous, he 
assisted me to look after them anth hearty good will 
When we had crossed the first range of hills and were 
descending into the valley on the opposite side, the 
two Chinese disappeared just as they bad done the 
day before Ridmg back some distance, we found 
them lingering behind, and evidently intending to 
lo'^e us again and return home This time, however. 
It would not do, so calling them to come on, and 
placing them between us on the narrow road, we 
moved forwards I fear, I must confe's, that we 
did not take the nearest road to our destination, which 
we reached at last, having been between three and 
four hours on. the way We gathered a good supply 
of tea seeds from various &:ms on the bill sides,, and 
when we had finished theday*s operations rode quietl} 
homewards, leavang the Chinamen to bring the col 
lections w’hich had been made The same plan wa* 
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adopted daily until nearly all the farms i\ere visited, 
and a large supply of tea-seeds was obtained. 

Silver Island consists of a succession of lulls and 
valleys not unlike those of Clmsan, but even more 
rich in appearance. Passing over the first hill and 
descending into the valley, the traveller at first 
imagines that he is surrounded on every side by hills; 
but proceeding onwards, the road gradually winds 
round the base of the hills, and another valley as 
pretty as the last opens up to view. Thus, like a 
splendid panorama, picture after picture is presented 
to the eye, painted by the hand of nature beautiful 
and perfect, , 

There is more tea grown on Silver Island than on 
any of the other islands in the Cbusan archipelago. 
The greater part of what is not consumed by the 
natives is sent over to Niug-po and Cbapoo for homo 
consumption or for exportation to the Straits. Al¬ 
though good tea, it is not prepared in a manner to 
suit the English or American markets. The tallow- 
tree (Stillingia sehiferaj and the “ Tung-cau ” {Dry- 
an<?ra cordata, Thunbeig) both produce articles of 
export. The former is well known to produce the 
tallow and oil so much in use in China: the latter 
a ot\ which, is used m mixing with 

the celebrated varnish of the country, and hence this 
tree is often called the varnish-tree. 

, Having procured a collection of the seeds of these 
useful trees, as well as a large quantity of tea-seeds, 
1 had the whole of them carefully packed, and left 
Silver Island for Sbanghae, vi& Chapoo. This roptc, 
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whicli I Opened bome years ago, is now coraiuonly 
used by foreigners travelling between the two northern 
ports, and, although not provided for in the “ treaty, 
IS not objected to by the Chinese authorities The 
consuls of different nations and their families, nier 
chants, and missionaries, all avail themselves of it, 
and when we consider the number of foreigners m 
Shanghae, an outlet such as this seems absohitelj 
necessary All acknowledge the powerful influence 
of change of air m cases of fever, and I have no doubt 
that the lives of some ha^ e been saved by being able 
to get down quickly to the islands m the Chussn 
archipelagp But had there been no route viu 
Chapoo, this would oftentimes have been very difli 
cult, as the only other way is by sea While I 
mention this to show the folly of the treaty we made 
with the Chmese—a treaty, bj the by, which is ob* 
sened neither by the Chinese nor by ourselves—it 
also shows how much may be done by quietly and 
peaceably breaking down those barriers which ba> e 
been erected by prejudice and ignorance 

The bay of Chapoo abounds with pinte®, and 
unless ones boat is well armed the passage across is 
rather dangerous It was here poor Mr Loivne, the 
American missionary, was murdered m 1845 or 181C 
He was a man of great promise, and was nmeh re¬ 
gretted Mv boat as well armed, and bai mg more¬ 
over Uto Lascars on board, I had little to fear Wt 
Crossed the bay m safetj I then engaged a canal boat, 
and jogged quietly onwards to Sliatigbae, winch place 
we reached without anj adventure worth recording 
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It was HOW the middle of January, and the dcptli, 
of winter in the north of China. The Chinese new 
year was approaching; it fell on the 24th, and all 
the natives were busily employed in collecting their 
debts and arranging their books. It is considered a 
great disgrace to have outstanding debts at the begin¬ 
ning of the year. Jklcrcliants and shopkeepers will 
often make considerable sacrifices in order to raise 
money at this season, and hence foreigners generally 
consider this a good time to make clieap purchases. 
These purchases must all be made before new year’s 
day, as then the shops are closed, and little or no 
business is transacted for a week; after which trade 
begins again as before. At this festive season flowers 
arc as much sought after here for the purposes of 
decoration as they arc at home at Christmas time. 
On visiting some of the flower-shops in Shanghae, in 
the middle of January, 1 was surprised to find a 
great many flowers which had been forced into bloom 
and were now exposed for sale. I was not previously 
aware that the practice of forcing flowers was common 
in China. Many plants of Magnolia purpurea were 
in full flower; as were also many kinds of double- 
blossomed peaches, the pretty little Primus sinensis 
alba, and a variety of camellias. But what struck 
me as most remarkable was tbe facility with which 
the Moutan Paaony had been brought into full bloom. 
Several varieties of this plant were in full flower; 
and at this season of the year, when everything out 
of doors was cold and dreary, they had a most lively 
effect. Their blooms were tied up, to keep them 
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from tspaiulingr too npidly All tlicse tliing:s InJ 
been brought from the celcbritcd city of Soo cbow 
foo, the grcit emporium of Chinese fishion anil 
luxur) 

It may be thouglit tint the Chinese have gKss 
houses, hot water pipe<5, and all those fine things 
which assist gardeners and amateurs in Europe 
Nothing of the kind, they do all thc<5C tlimpS in 
their houses ami sheds, with common charcoal fire®, 
and a quantity of straw to stop up the creaices m tlie 
doors and windows 

At this season of the jear the “Kum-quat ' (Ci- 
tnisjaponxca)t which is cxttnsncly grown in pots, is 
literally covered with its small, o\a), orange coloured 
fruit This as well as vanous other species of the 
orange is mixed with the forced flowers, and to¬ 
gether produce an excellent effect I think if the 
“ Kum-quat ’ was better known at home it would be 
Iiighly prized for decorative purposes during the 
winter months It is much more hardy than any 
other of it® tribe, it produces its flowers and fruit 
m great abundance, and it would doubtless prove a 
plant of easy cultivation In order, however, to sue 
ceed with it as well as the Chinese do, one little fact 
should be kept in view, namely, that all the plants 
of the or mge-tnbe which bear fruit in a small state 
are grafted There is also a plant, with red berries 
which takes the place of our English holly It is 
the Nandina domestica and is called by the Chinese 
the “Teinchok, or Sacred Bamboo Large quan 
titles of its branches are brought in at this time from 
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tlic countrj and Inwkcd ibont the streets Lach 
of these branches is crowned witli a laPjjc bunch of 
red bemts, not ■ven ’ludikc those of the coituuou 
hob), and, when conlrnsted with the dark, shitung 
leaacs, arc singular!j ornamental It is used chictlj 
m the decoration of altars, not onlj m the temple, 
butaUo in pni ate dwclhngs and an boats—for here 
e\ try house and boat has its altar—and hciitc. the 
name of “Sacred Bamboo* ivhich it bears 

The Nandina is found m English gardens, but, 
judging from the specimens which I ha\c seen at 
home, no idea can be formed of its beauty It docs 
not appear to produce its fruit so frccl) in England 
as it does m China, probably owing to the temperature 
of our summers being lower than those of its native 
country But the chrysanthemum is the Chinese 
gardeners faiounte winter flower, although it is gene 
rally past Us full beauty at the Chinese new year 
There is no other plant with which he takes so much 
pains, or avhich ht cultivates so wdl His camellias, 
azaleas, and roses arc well grown and well bloomed, 
but in all these we excel him in England, m the 
cultivation of the chrysanthemum, however, he stands 
unrivalled The plants themselves seem, as it were, 
to meet him half way and grow just as he pleases, 
sometimes I found them trained m the form of am 
mals, such as horses and deer, and at other times 
they were made to resemble the pagodas, so common 
m the country Whether they were trained into 
these fanaful forms, or merely grown as simple 
hushes, they were always in high health, full of fresh 
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green ka%c«, md ncAcr filled to bloom most jjro 
fusch in the autumn and winter 

The method of cuUnating tho chrysanthemum m 
China IS as follows Cuttings ire struck c\cry jinr 
frmn the y oung shoots same manner as we do 
jn Ilngland hen they ire rooted they art potted 
off at once into the pots in wlncli they ire to grow 
and bloom , that is, they are grown upon what would 
he called hy our gardeners ‘‘the one shift system” 
The soil used iti potting is of a \ erv rich dcstrip- 
hon About Canton it is generally obtained, m the 
first instance, from the bottom of lakes or ponds, 
where the Nchunbium or waterhly grows It is 
then laid up to dry and puhense for some months, 
when It is mixed with old night soil taken from the 
manure tanks found in e\ery garden A heap of this 
kind, after being laid up for some time and frequently 
turned over, is in a fit state for potting the chrysan¬ 
themum Manure water, taken also from the tanks 
is liberally supplied during the growing season, and 
its effects arc visible in the luxuriant dark green 
leaves which cover the plants 

Ill forming the plants mto nice compact bushes, 
which, with due deference to Chinese taste, I think 
much prettier than animals and seven storied pa 
godas, their system is as follows —rhe plants are 
trained each with a single stem, this is forced to 
send out numerous laterals, near its base, and these 
are tied down in a neat and regular manner wath 
strings of silk thread By having the plants clothed 
•with branches m this way, and by keeping the leaves 
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in a green and healthy state, the specimens nei cr 
have tint bare and broom-headed appearance nliich 
the) often present in hlngland when they arc taken 
into the greenhouse in winter. ^ 

About Shanghae and Ning-po the chiysanthcmuni 
IS shU better managed than it is near Canton *, but 
the success which attends it may be attributed, partly 
at least, to the more favouiablc nature ot the climate, 
the plant being indigenous to the central or more 
northern parts of the empire. The sjstem of culti¬ 
vation IS nearly the same—the mam points attended 
to being those which have been noticed, mmel), 
choosing a rich soil, planting at once into large pots, 
tniaing to a single stem, and inducing it to send 
out numerous laterals, and giving liberal supplies of 
manure-water during the growing season The Chi¬ 
nese are fond of having very large blooms, and, in 
order to obtain these, they generally pick off all the 
small flow cr-buds 

In Chim, as in Cngland, the chrysanthemum 
flowers dunng the winter months When m bloom 
it IS in greit request among the people, and is used 
m the decoration of court-yards, halls, and temples 
It IS cverjbodj’s plant, and blooms alike in the 
garden of the lowly Chinese cottager and m that of 
the red-buttoned mandarin 

Although we are indebted to China for the parents 
of tho«e varieties of chrysanthemums which now 
enliven our gardens dunng the dull months of winter, 
yet, stnnge to ’say, the progeny is more numerous in 
Europe than in Chinn itsclt Some of those beautiful 
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kinds raised by Mr Salter in Trance would be much ad 
raired even by the Chinese flonst It is a curious fact, 
howc\ 6r, that many of those kinds, such as formosum 
atjd luciduiiiy which were onginally raised from seed 
in Europe, are also met with m the north of China 

The Chinese, like ourselves, ha\e their weather 
prophets and cold -winters It had been predicted that 
this winter (1848 9) was to he very severe The 
thermometer was now down to 17 ” Tahr, and there 
was every appearance of the prediction being fulfilled 
This degree of cold is felt much more in Shanghae 
than in England, owing to the piercing nature of the 
avind, which seems to find its way through every pore 
of the skin 

Since my return to Shanghae I had been engaged 
in getting the tea plants carefully planted in Wards 
cases, m order to send them to India As tliere was 
no vessel in Shanghae bound for Calcutta direct, I 
determined to take the collection to Hong kong, md 
to slop them thence to India 

At the time we ♦saileil game of all kinds was most 
almnduit m Shanghae, and the merchants took the 
opportunity of sending a large quantity down to their 
friends m lloiig kong and Canton The poop of our 
good ship looked like a row of poulterers’ shops at 
Christmas Phcisants woodcocks, hare®, ducks, 
geese, and teal were hanging about m all directions 
Eacry nit^ place, such ns the dnaits, boats pooji- 
rail, &c^ was coaerccl witli them, I esules uhich there 
were a niimlcr of baskets filled with living pheasants 
stowed awaj in the hold Slanj of tlic^c Inrtls wtn 
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\er\ beautiful, particularlj tlicwliitc-neckctlpbcn'siiits, 
and tbe ducks and teal with feathers of every hue 
All cargo of this kind is taken domi freight free; 
but, as it IS of a perishable nature, there is generally 
a tacit understanding bctuccn the sender and the 
master of the vc'^cl that, if any of it show signs of 
becoming bad, it should either be eaten or tbromi 
oicrboird Some masters of vessels, and passengers 
Aiho are perhaps a httle sea-sick, cannot endure the 
smell of game in this state, howc\er agreeable it may 
be to those for whom it is intended 

It may casdj be believed, then, that ue did not 
fare badU on our passage to Ilong kong Wc were 
luckj in havmg a mwhcal man on board ol high cha¬ 
racter, and I can honestly say that no plump wood¬ 
cock, rild duck, or pheasant was condemned without 
being examined by him and pronounced in imminent 
danger on the other band, it must be confessed that 
none, so far as I knew, were e\er thrown o-verboard. 

As soon as we got out to sea all cad was crowded 
on our \ esscl, and we ran meml) on before the wind 
Infourdajs after leaving the Yang tsc-kiang n\er 
we were safclj at anchor in the bay of Ilong-kong, 
liaMog run fully one thousand miles 

The tea plants hanng reached lloag-'kong in good 
order, I lost no time in getting them transshipped to 
\c«sels bound for India, where they afterwards am\ed 
in excellent condition 

All my Sparc time m Hong-kong was spent in 
rambling about the hills I ^as frequently accom¬ 
panied bj Captain Champion, one of the best botanists 
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I met with m China, and the discoverer of the beau 
tiful JRhodoleia Champiom figured bj Sir "William 
Hooker in the ‘ Botanical Magazine * 

At this season of the j ear the wellknoivn Enki 
anthus as just coming into bloom 'This is one of 
those few Chinese plants aihich aviU scarcely submit 
to cultivation in England, or perhaps it avould be 
more correct to saj that its proper management is 
not understood there A descnption of its habits, as 
observed on its natue mountains m Hong kong, nUl 
probably assist those who are trjing to cultnate this 
beautiful plant m England The island of Hong 
kong has often been called a barren rock, an cv 
pre^szon w^ich, m our dajs at least, is not quite 
correct When it was formed by some coniulsion of 
nature, in the earlier penods of the world s history, 
it ins no doubt a barren chain of rocks of veryjrrc 
gular outline Gradually, however, like those islands 
in the eastern seas which arc every daj forming by 
the agency of animals, a great portion of the surface 
of these tocks became partiallj coaered with soil and 
acgetatioii, although nniij of their peaks are still 
uncovered, remaining as barren as thtfj were when 
first formed, and appeanng to bid defiance to time 
ami change 

On these mountains, from 1000 to 2000 feet aboie 
the lead of the sea, the Fukianthus is found growing 
almndantlj, and in great luxunaiice It is nc\cr «ccn 
in the aallejs or low lands, unless when hninght 
down hj the natnos The soil is loamj, not unlike 
what we set at Shirlta or Wimbledon, and mixed 
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wth stones and large pieces of .granite which ha\c 
become detached from the rocks. The plant delights 
in fixing itself in the crevices of the rock, and is^ often 
found in such situations ^rith very little soil about its 
roots. About the end of April or beginning of May, 
at thQ change of the monsoon, the wet season begins. 
The Enkianthus then grows most luxuriantly, and.all 
the leaves, buds, and shoots arc then fully formed. 
In the autumn, with the exception of a week or two 
in September, the weather is dry and vorj’ hot At 
this pcricKl the branches and buds of the plants get 
perfectly ripened, many of the lca\ es fall off, and the 
plant, having formed its secretions for the folbuing 
year, remaius in a dormant condition during the 
winter, which in Hong-kong is cool and dry. In the 
hottest months in the year, namely, June, July, and 
August, the maximum temperature in the shade 
rarely exceeds 90'^ Fabr., but on a clear day one o 
ray' thermometers indicated 140° in the sun. Ir 
winter, although the north winds are cold and piercing 
frost .and snow are almost unknown in this part of 
China. When the first impulse vs given to vegetation 
by spring the Enkianthus bursts into bloom, and the 
sides of the barren hills become gay with its number¬ 
less flowers. 

Tills is the way in which Nature treats this charm¬ 
ing plant, and we must follow her example before we 
can hope to sec it half so beautiful as it is on its 
native mountains. There are, however, two cir¬ 
cumstances connected with its success in its natural 
state v\hich are difficult if not impossible to imitate. 

K 
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The one is the bright sunshine which ripens the 
^^ootl in .mtuinn, and the other is the pecuhir 
mtiirfc of the inoiintams on winch the plant grows 
III the hottest weather, c>tn when no nm his fallen 
for months, and, when the vallejs are parched and 
bnnit np for w int of it, these niountain-sides are 
ilwajs moist a few inches below the surface, and teem 
in ill directions witli cool and refreshing springs 
The Enhnuthus is alwajs in blossom at the time 
of the Chine&c new jear, when its flowers are in 
great request m the south of China for the decontion 
of the houses, boats, and temples, just as those of the 
Nandiin arc in the north It is brought m large 
quantities from the hills, and sold in the streets, or 
sent about in presents, after the same fashion as the 
holly and mistletoe in England If the branches 
are cut and placed in a jar of water before the 
flowers are fully expanded, the latter wall remain in 
perfection for a fortnight or three weehs. The pretty 
was looking globular flowers are very handsome, and 
are held m high esteem amongst the natives 

Having a few days to spare before commencing 
my second campaign m the north, I determmed on 
payuig a visit to the Fa tee gardens near Canton 
I was curious to obtain some mformation concerning 
the process of preparing and paekmg those seeds 
which are usually sold to foreigners to be sent home 
to friends in Europe and Amenca I had been ac¬ 
customed to believe, with all good charitable people, 
tint these seeds were boiled or poisoned in some way 
b\ the Chinese before they were sold to our mer- 
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chants, in order that the floral beauties of China 
should not find their way into .other countries, and 
the trade iu seeds he iuJurecL 

The Chinese are certainly bad enough, hut, like 
other rogues, they are sometimes painted worse than 
they really arc. “ Come, Aching,” said I to the old 
man who generally supplied these seeds, ancl iu 
whose good graces I stood pretty high, from having 
made hini a present of a rare and curious plant, 

“ I want to sec your method of packing seeds for 
foreigners. Take me to your secd-roora and show 
me the whole process from beginning to end.” The 
old man led me up to the middle of hjs garden, 
where he had m\ ornamental shed or seed-room. It 
Nvas nicely fitted up with shelves, on which were 
arranged a.great number of small porcelnm bottles, 
such as I had often seen in London with seeds from 
China. “ Sit down,” said he, “ and 1 will explain 
the business to you. I first gatlier the seeds from 
the plants. I then put each kind, separately, into 
one of these small bottles, and then pack the whole 
into a little box, ready for being shipped to Europe 
or America.” “ I understand that part of the' 
business,” said 15 but what is the substance which 
you imt into the. hnttl/yi. alnnjg with. tJm. snejls.?,” 
This was a white asfiy-looking matter, which we sup¬ 
posed in England might bo burnt bones, and some 
conjectured that it w^ mixed with the seeds for the 
pur^iosc of manure. « Burnt lice,” said Aching. 
“Burnt what?” I asked, with a smile which I could 
not conceal, lie repeated the assertion ^Yith all the 
K 2 
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gravity of a judge The reader may probably be 
Ignorant of the Chinese language, and I must there¬ 
fore explain that a Cbmese cannot pronounce our 
letter r, he has not such a sound in his language 
In trying to pronounce any word in which the letter 
occurs, he inaanably substitutes the sound of I for 
that of r It was therefore burnt rice, or the husks 
of rice reduced to ashe‘ 5 , that he meant I then, 
asked him the reason why he used this substance m 
packing seeds, and he replied, in Canton English, 
“ S'pose my no mucte tkt$ <^ed, worms maiie chow 
chow he ' Although the Chinese m Canton nould 
consider this evccUont English, it may he as well to 
explain that his meaning was, “ Suppose I did not 
mix ashes nith the seeds, wonns ^^ouId eat them 
He alluded to a little maggot which would come out 
during the \ 05 age “Dont he angry,’ said I, “but 
ave English fancy jou do sometlimg to destroy the 
aitihty of the seeds, instead of endeavouring to prt 
sene it “ I know, said the old man, “ jou fancj 
I boil them r 

It 15 a most difficult matter to presen c the seeds 
of trees and shrubs m tlie south of Ciiim, owing to 
the attacks of maggots This is, ithout doubt, one 
of the reasons why Canton seeds so seldom grow 
when thc\ arc received m Fngland, another reason 
13 the age of the seeds Old ones, gitlicred in forrmr 
jears are generally mixed up with tlic frc-<!h ones, 
and arc nil sent together Mo^t n««;urc<ll\, however, 
poor Aclimg dot-* not I oil them nor poi<on tlicin 111 
anj waj 
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Foo-ctott Too — Jealousy of the numdanns V xohtc wny of gelling 

nd of a spy — Sccnerj nmoi^t the mounlmus —• Temilo of Koo* 
shall — lU pneals an 1 idols —Boddha s tooth and other rcl cs — 
frees and shrahs —. City of 1 oo-chotr foo — Cl nesc mode of get 
ting out ^v hen the galea are shot —Jonmej u] tleMm—Ch neso 
eporlamcn and their do©i — A deer hunt — Scenery about Tern 
tung ■— Wild flowers — Itoadside temples — The hamhoo — A 
{nett and sii hon -> Lakes of Tung boo 

The \csscI in I had taken a passngc for tin. 
north being no\s rcidy for sea, my luggage ^\'l5 put 
on board, and v,*. sailed for Foo-clio'w foo, the capital 
of the province ot Fokien This port was opened to 
foreigners by the treat), but it has hitherto pro\ td 
of little value as a place of trade The English 
consular staff has been greatly reduced and there is 
onl) one merchant at the port Many missionaries, 
both English and American, have been stationed in 
the city and suburb**, and arc labouring patiently, butl 
fear witli little success, amongst an ungrateful people 
The ewandairtns ■vt Too cbovf, and the peoplo go 
uerall), resemble their brethren at Canton They 
are jealous of foreigners, and avoUld gladlj sec them 
turned out of the province A strict watch is kept 
upon all their actions, which are dul) reported to the 
authorities 

On inj arrival 1 had mj luggage conveyed to an 
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empty house, rented by Captam Ilely, who Ind 
kindly offered me the use of it tluring my stay I 
Ind just entered the house, and Ind gone up stairs to 
look for a room m which I could have my bed placed 
iilien I heard a person beloi\ putting \ anous ques 
tions to my sen ants I paid little attention to this 
at first, as I knew the Clmiese to be very inquisitiie, 
but as the examination continued longer than was 
agreeable, I went down stairs to see what was the 
matter There I found an ill looking fellow with a 
brass button m his hat, and evidently belonging to 
the lowest class of mandarins, standing over my ser 
vants, and putting questions to them in a most autbo 
ntdtive manner, and m the Fokien dialect iihich, ns 
they were both northern men, they did not under 
stand Tor ten minutes they had been going on in 
this way, and neither pnrty wns nny wiser than when 
they began Turning to my servants, I asked tliem 
who the man was, and whnt he wanted They 
replied that he wia a mandarin, that he had been 
putting some questions to them concerning me, hut 
as he spoke m the Pokien dialect they could not 
understand him 

The Chinese generally stand m great dread of 
their Goi ernment officers, and on tins occasion nij 
servants tliought they had given me a good and suffi 
cient reason for their having been detained so long 
But I bad not forgotten the annoyances winch I had 
formerly endured at this place from Govcrnmuit 
spies, and at once ordered my servants to Icavt, their 
interrogator, and attend to their duties The officer 
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looked rather disconcerted, and walked out of the 
house 

IlaMDg completed mj uTangcinents in the house, 

I went out to call upon Mr Morrison, interpreter to 
the British Consulate, who was \cry unwell, and had 
got as far as this phcc on his way to Hong kong 
The house in which he hid taken up his quarters 
was only about two or three hundred jards from 
mine As I was walking thither, some one cimc 
trudging behind me, and on looking round I disco¬ 
vered my old friend the mandinn at my heels 
When I turned round he stopped for an instant, and, 
as I looked intently it him, he seemed iqclmed to 
pass on I stopped him, and asked him, as politely 
ns I could, where he was bound for He said he was 
going to some place on the nver side, with which I 
was unacquainted “ Could you not go there to¬ 
morrow ?” said I, “ pray do, for I am going there 
to-day, and company is disagreeable to me ’ With 
that 1 put my hand on his arm, turned him gently 
round, and made him a very polite bow The fellow 
looked rather confused, grinned, and walked away, and 
I never saw lutn again I was afterwards informed 
that all foreigners are dodged in this way, and all 
tbjw djiVj te. l\vi. avAt/witaes 

I had often heard of a celebrated Buddhist temple, 
not V ery far from Poo-chow, so I determined to pay 
It a vnsit It IS called the Temple of Koo shan, and 
IS situate amongst the mountains, a few miles to the 
eastward of the city This temple seems to be the 
Jerusalem of this p-\Tt of China, to which all good 
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Buddhists repair at stated seasons to worship and paj 
their \o\\s Hanng reached the foot of the moun¬ 
tain, I passed through a spacious porch or gateway, 
and began the ascent The hill of Koo-shan is fully 
3000 feet above the level of the river Min, and the 
temple is about 2000 feet up, or 1000 feet below the 
summit A well paved path, about six feet m width, 
has been made the whole way up to the temple As 
the traveller ascends by this mnding causeway, he 
gets now and then the most charming ^aew that can 
he imagined, which well repays him for his toil in the 
ascent Now, he looks down amongst rocks and 
trees into some retired and rugged valJc), where tlie 
soil IS so barren that it will not repay the industry 
even of the Chinese —a comer is turned, and he 
reaches one of those resting places which arc built at 
regular distances for the accommodation of the w carj 
pilgrim, where a glorious view is spread before him 
It IS the wide and fertile vallc) of the Miu, inter 
sected cverjwherebj nversand canals, and teeming 
with a numerous and mdustnous population 

Ill about an hour I reached the jiorth of the 
temple Sonic idle looking priests were lounging 
about the stqw which led up to the first range of 
buildings As soon as I was observed, one ol them 
ran off and informed the siijicrior or nhbeit, who came 
elown and received me with greit jK)]i(ciiess I told 
him 1 had come to see the temple, of which I had 
often heard, and re(jue^ted lit would s«.ml poriit one 
to comhiit me over it Vn old pnest clothed in a 
vellow gown now jrefccnffd liiniHlI to toi duct me 
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through tlie various jvirts of this extensive c<lificc and 
o\er the gronntls. 

This temple is huilt upon the same plan as that 
at Tein-tung, near Ning-po; indeed, a description of 
one would nearly do for the other. It consists of 
three principal buildings, one behind the other, on 
the side of the hill; the second being built on a 
higher foundation than the first, and the third in like 
manner higher than the second. At right angles 
' with the three large temples on each side arc the 
dv»cllings of the priests. The “ three precious Bud¬ 
dhas," past, present, and future, the deity with nu¬ 
merous arms, and many other images croud these 
temples. In one I obsen'cd upwards of a hundred 
cushions on which the devotees kneel in iront of the 
idols, and candles and incense were burning in all 
directions. 

Having seen the principal temples, I was led to 
the kitchen and dining-room. AVhen Jt is remem¬ 
bered that upwards of a hundred priests take their 
meals here dally, it may easily be imagined that these 
places are >\orthy of a visit. The dining-room is a 
large square building, having a number of tables placed 
across it at which the priests eat their frugal meals. 
At the time of iny visit they had just sat down to 
dinner, so that I had an opportunity of seeing a 
greater number of them together than I had ever 
seen before. They appeared a strange and motley 
jisscmbly. Most of them had a stupid and uuiutel- 
lectual appearanee—these were generally the lower 
orders of the priesthood. Tlie abbot and those nho 
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nnkcd In^licst an ere nitclliscnt and nctiAc looVntg 
men, but nil hnd n kind of swnrthy pnlcness of conn 
ten nocCt sslmli v.a8 not Rj^rcenWe to look upon Mnns 
of them rose as I entered their dining hall, and ]»» 
litcl) nske<l me to sit doun nnd cat nee I thankwl 
them, but declined the imitation, and proceeded 
with an iiupection of the plate In the kitchen the 
nonders clioun to the visitors are some cnonnousi) 
large coppers in uhich the nee is boiled 

I uas now taken to the Iibraia, uliidi contains an 
extcnsiAc assortment of religious books, careful!' 
locked up m presses, and npparentlj seldom pcrusctl 
1 had heard that m this part of the building there was 
a precious rchc, nothing less than one of Buddhas 
teeth, and other things, which ucrc sometimes slioun 
to aasitors with a great 
deal of ceremony Ila' 
mg reque&tod the priest 
to sliow me tliese, he led 
me to a small temple ad 
joining, where he s<aid 
they were kept ‘ Haie 
you anj money in your 
pocket ? said he with 
great gravity, “ for before 
the precious box can be 
opened I must bum in¬ 
cense on this altar I 
gave him a email piece of 
money, but told him that 
as I did not worship 
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liufldhi I not bum incrit'se «p>n ibe aUnr, ftiiU 
tliat tbe tnorty I him a rewartl for hi*< 
civility. “Do \/m not worship IhukUia in your 
(“^umiry?” lie asbed. 1 rtplitd that ivc did not. 
“Then whom do jou wotship?” I p^nntwl upward^ 
and paid that we worshipjicil the great Go<l, «!io 
made the heavens and the earth. “Oh, >es” paid 
he, “his iiaoic is }V-w#, is it not?** They ]nd 
known Fomelhing of the Catholic religion, it aje 
peartnl, there being in this part of China a number 
of converts to that faith. While this conversation 
was going on, one of the priests had lighted two 
candles, and was burning incense on the alLir. 
“Kow," said he, “come and «ee the pre'cioiis tooth.” 



I stepped up to the altar; and tlit front of a large 
c.ise being removed, the relics were cxjwscil to view, 
protected by a grating of iron bars. On a fiat bason 
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in front lay tliL so-callwl tooth, a large wlntish suli- 
stuicc about siK inches squire, and inucli more like «i 
stone than a tooth Behind this was another rchc 
which appeared to me inudi more curious than the 
first It appeared to be a small piece of crjstil cut 
m the form of a little vase, with a cunous-lookmg 
substincc inside I was afterwards informed that 
tins was only a crystal bottle, 
with the relic suspended in 
some way from its mouth, 
but being inside tbc bars, 1 
could not examine it verj 
minutely “Now,* said the 
priest, “look from tins side, 
and tell me what you see in 
the vase** I looked from 
the side indicated, and saw 
what appeared very like a 
man's head with the eyes 
icrrwuivon] staring at me I was in¬ 

formed, however, that this was a somethmg which 
had grown on Buddha’s forehead; and that, when¬ 
ce er the same thing was observed upon the heads of 
mortals it was a sign of their having arrived at a 
very high state of perfection, approachmg to the gods 
“Now turn to the other comer, and tell me what 
colour the relic appears to you ” I did so, and the 
substance, whatever it was, presented a reddish hue 
“Ah' that IS verj good,” said tlie priest, “that js i 
good omen,—for it appears^of that colour only to the 
most favoured peiaons It* appears of different co- 
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louis to different individiwls; but that which you 
have seen is the best.”* 

The oM priest now led me to a different part of 
the grounds, to see a famous spring. This w’as in 
one of the most romantic looking dells or ravines that 
I had ever beheld. We descended to it by a flight 
of stone steps, crossed a bridge which spanned the 
ravine, and found ourselves in front of a small temple. 
On one side of it the water was gushing down, clear 
and cool, from the mountain, into a small cistern 
placed there to receive it; while on the other a 
caldron or large kettle was always boiling during 
the day, in order that tea might readily bc,raadc for 
visitors. Here a number of prfests were lounging 
about, apparently attached to this temple. They 
received me with groat kindness, and begged me to 
be seated at a table in the porch. One of them took 
a cup and filled it with water at the spring, and 
brought it to me to taste. They all praised its 
V irtucs; and it certainly was excellent water I told 
them it was the best I had ever tasted, and they 
lien brought me a cup of tea made with water from 
he same spring. 

* Tbo grating preTcntcil m« from hann?. a closer es^rmnation of 
,lic«o conosttica, aai\l was oltliged tobocontcntcdwitli tbe information 
[ had ohtained rcsrcctmg them from the pncsts When. I retarnefl to 
TockchoW'fiio.howMeT,! requested'Ur. Momson (a son of the 'aell 
kjiO'wnDt Momaoo, one of U,® carticst and best of Chinese scholars) to 
send for Ins teacher, m order, rf possihlc, to get further information 
This old gentleman amtweof thocity of Shaou hmg-foo, anfoco 
fimcd in Cliina for its IttcnirV meti 'isitcd tho templo 

of Koo-slmi, and L-ul seen the* iircoons rehes. Upon q_nestieiuiig Iiim, 
he cai 0 us tho same account KI had already rcccii cd from (he pnests. 
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Afler drinking the tci I wandtreil way along t 
paved pntli tint led me round the side of the moun* 
tun, amidst vegetation winch Ind been planted and 
reared by the hand of nature alone. The Chinese 
fir (Pnins ‘anensis) and a noble species of Abies 
were the only trees of anj size; but the path was 
lined with mail) beautiful slrnib*, among which the 
Azalea was most conspicuous. It was spring-time, 
ami these charming flowers were just bursting into 
bloom I have often seen them highly cultivated in 
England, and thev certainl) produce a most gor 
gcous effect in our greenhouses and at our flower 
shows, bpt my taste leads me to admire them more 
when growing wild and free on the mountain side, 
peeping out from amongst the brushwood, or nun 
gling their glowing colours with other flowers and 
gaining additional beauty by the contrast 

My progress onwards was at last arrested by a 
steep precipice where the walk ended, and on the top 
of which a summer house bad been erected I entered 
the house, and sat down upon one of the benches 
placed there for visitors The new which 1 now 
obtained was one of the grandest I had seen for 
many a day Abov e me, towering in majestic gran 
deur, was the celebrated peak ofKoo shan, 1000 feet 
higher than where I stood Below, I looked down 
upon rugged and rocky ravines, in many places 
barren, and m others clothed with frees and brush 
wood, but perfectly wild To affonl, as it were, a 
striking contrist to this sccnerv, my eje nest rested 
on the beautiful valley of the Mm, m which the 
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town of Foo-cliow-foo stands. The river was wind¬ 
ing tiirougli it, and iiad its surface studdeil with boats 
and junks sailing to and fro, and all engaged in active 
business. Its fields were green, and were watered by 
numerous canals; while in the background to this 
beautiful picture were hills nearly as high as Koo- 
shnn, from amongst which the river runs, and where 
it is lost to the eye. . 

A sight which is much prized by the Chinese is 
the view of the sunrise from the peak of Koo-shan. 
Many sleep in the temple, and by torchlight reach 
the summit of the mountain in time to see the rising 
sun. I can easily imagine what a striking effect 
would be produced upon the mind of a Chinaman— 
particularly if a native of an inland pro^’incc—-when 
he saw for the first time the sun rising apparently out 
of the ocean. 

Pleased with what I bad seen, I lingered for a 
long time amongst this beautiful scenery. At last 
my servants reminded me that it was time to take 
our departure for Foo-chow, so, bidding adieu to the 
priests, we descended to the plains. When we 
reached the foot of the mountain we found our boat 
waiting for vu, and with a fmr tide we soon sculled 
up to the hridigi 

Being engaged to dine with my friend Mr. Comp¬ 
ton, who resided inside the city, and between two 
and three miles from the bridge near which I was 
staying, I lost no time la securing a sedan-chair, 
and hurried to Ins house. These chairs are the cabs 
of Foo-chow; every one who can afford it goes about 
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H» tlicfii, ju<5t ns in Liiglmd do in the Inckncj 
cnb<« of our lirgc towns 

The gntes of the cit) are nlw aj s looked soon iftcr 
(hrk, nnd the kejs taken to the hou«c of one of the 
high mindanns Vt iicn I had been in the citj on 
former occasion^ I had alwajs hurried out before 
niglitfdl, for fear of being locked in, for here the 
gates, when once closed, arc nc\er opened until 
morning, come who ma) In otlicr cities of less 
note—such, for t sample, as Shnnghac or Ning po— 
a few cash wdl alwajs get them opened, at least 
until a aery late hour 

The Chinese, howcaer, have alwajs some ava) 
of c\ ading any aerj stringent rcgailation Here they 
had a mode of getting m and out of the city which 
was rather amusing, nnd, strange to fiay, tlicy were 
issistefl in It by the officers of Government, and no 
doubt tlie system >vas wtll known to the magistrates 
of tlie city 

"Wlien dinner avjis over Mr Compton anti mj’^elf 
walked leisurely down to the ^ty gate and found it 
closed for the night The Chinese, seeing a\hat had 
happened, good natufedly pointed to the ramparts on 
one side, and informed us that if we went there 
we should find a way to get out Following their 
directions we avere soon on the ramparts, where a 
most curious and amusing scene presented itself A 
ladder was placed at the foot of the wall opposite one, 
of the embrasures, by which numerous men avere 
ascending and descendmg like a hive 6f bees One 
of the guards was eaudently reapmg a rich harvest. 
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for each man had to pay a few cash for the use of 
the ladder, •^ollowitig in the train of the Cliinaincn, 
I descended the ladder, greatly to the astonislunent 
of the celestial guardsman, who little expected a 
“ (piang-yang”* by this convenient route. 

After spending a few days more in Foo-chow, and 
procuring some tca*plants from the hills in the vici* 
nity, I was anxious to proceed onwards to Ning-po 
and Shanghae. There were three routes^ wliich 
might he taken; one was by sea, another was a land 
road which led along the coast by the city of Wan- 
chow, and the tlurd was up the r^^e^ Min to Kein- 
ning'foo and across theBohea mountains. The latter 
was much the longest way, as it leads lar to the 
west>vard, ia the direction of-the far*fanicd Woo-e- 
shan. .For many reasons I was most anxious to 
reach this place, and so detennined on thchlino'outo. 

Ha\*ing finished my business in the district, 1 col¬ 
lected ray things together, and wenf down to the mouth 
of the Min. Here I engaged a boat and set out on my 
journey. A few mile's abovQ the town of Foo-chow 
the river divides into two streams, one of which 
^ passes the city, while the other taj^es a more southerly 
course for some distance; they, however, reunite 
about ten miles from the sea. I took the southern 
passage, and thus avoided the city of Foo-chow alto¬ 
gether. ' Both wind and tide being fair, my boat 
glided up the river with great rapidity, and the first 
night I had thc^ satisfaction of getting as far as the 
second bridge, three or four miles above the town. 

• The iiann* tavea to forctsners here 
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Here we sculled the boat in-shore, and rested for the 
night. On tlic following morning at daybreak we 
got under way again, and-proceeded up the river. 
Numerous boats accompanied us, being on their way 
for the large towns of Suiy-kow, Ycn-ping-foo, and 
Kien-tiing-foo, all on the hanks of the Min. As I 
was dressed in the costume of the country, no one took 
the slightest notice of me, and I considered myself 
in a fair to accomplish the object I bad in view. 

The boatmen, who had been engaged at the mouth 
of tlie Min, were perfectly ignorant of my intention^. 
They^now began to inquire how far I intended to go 
in their i)oat, and whether it was my intention to 
return with them. I told them I uitendcd*to take 
their boat as far as Suiy-kow, a to^vn said to be about 
240 le from Foo-chow-fto. They held up their 
hands in astonishptent, !,an^ declared it was per-’ 
feetly impossible for fheir^/)(Mt to go so far. “ Oh, 
very well,” X replied i. “thch jl'sball engage another 
boatj^aiid yourinapr retqm.” *' Thereupon they held a 
consultation amongst themselves for a minute or too, 
and at last came tu the conclusion that such a thing 
tms,possible, and agreed to take me to Suiy-kow. 

Hitherto we».had been passing through what is 
commonly called the valley of the Min. It is rich 
and fertile to an extraordinary degree. Groves of 
leechee, longan, peach and plum trees, are seen over 
all the plain. The sweet-scented Aglaia odorata is 
lai^ljc cultivated for mixing with and perftnniftg 
tobacco, and the Chloianthus for scenting the. finer 
kinds of tea. Sugar-cane and tobacco are extensively 
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grown in all the tields, and, besides the usual quan- 
;ity of vegetables, 1 observed a large number of 
s^Teet-scented floAvers, amongst which the Italian tube¬ 
rose and tiie *305111100 (Jasminwn Sainhac^ occupied 
a prominent place.' The latter are sold.ih the mar- 
hets, and eagerly bought by the ladies lor the pur¬ 
pose of ornamenting their hair. 

When we got a few miles above Foo-chow we 
seemed to leave the valley, and the scenery began 
to diangc and assume quite a different aspect. * The 
hills in many places Avcrc close to the water’s edge. 
Many of them were rugged and barren, while, others 
appeared more fertile and were cultivated p consider¬ 
able way up their sides; a third class were richly 
clothed with trees and brushwood. The fruit-trees 
'ready named were frequently secn^ growing on 
ttle level spots near villages. iThc forest-trees coa¬ 
sted chiefly of the coipfmonXJhmese^ine and.*.<??m- 
inghamia ?anceo^ataj^.tA.ltog€ther the scenery was 
lost striking in ijls charaefeV,- and richly repaid me 
ir the inconveniences' atteiidihg^the journey. • 

A laige trade in wood is carried on here—indeed, 
t is the principal trade of loo-chow—and we,were 
lonstantly ‘meeting laige rafts floating down the 
stream on their way to the city. I observed small 
houses built on some of these rafts for the accommo¬ 
dation of the persons who had charge of them. Their 
occupation scemcj^ to me a most delightful one, and 
as tliey glided gently down the stream, having on all 
sides the most beautiful and romantic scenery, 1 
almost envied them their happy lot. 

The country on the banks of the Mlu at tbs'? 3 >art 
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(lul not nppcir to be \cr) tlnckly |>opiihtc<r I 
no to\rns of nnj tfi/c from Poo^boH to Siii) kon ,, 
e\cn Milages and simll firm-houses ncrc feu nnJ 
fir between Mlicncxcr I hnded—mid I did so 
c\cr) (hy during the tbb tide—I had a good oppor- 
tuiiit) of forming an opinion on the clnrnctcr of the 
natives Most of them seemed mtscrahl\ poor, but 
all ivtre quiet and harmless, and very different from 
those at the mouth of the rner and on the idmds 
ncaf the coast Tiit htter arc a d mgerous set, tlicy 
b\t by robbery and piracy, and often set the Govern¬ 
ment itself at defiance 

Oil the, morning of the fourth day we arrived 
at Suiy kow Trav ellcrs bound for tlie towns north 
of this place generally leave the n\cr here, ami goon 
by cliair, as the rapids arc numerous, and boats make 
slow progress, against the stream 

This place is most pleasantly situated on the left 
bank of the river It is but a small town, and I sup- . 
pose docs not contain more than 5000 or 6000 inha¬ 
bitants A very large number of boats, for the size 
of the place, were moored along the banks of the 
river The principal trade of tiie town seems to be 
in furnishing supplies for the boatmen and their pas 
sengers, as they pass on their way either to the 
interior or down towards the coast 

My servants were now despatched to engage 
another boat while I took a stroU through the town 
and its suburbs In tlie course of two hours we met 
again at the landing plac^ when I found they had 
not been successful, and were now most anxious 
for me to proccetl ly chair, which thev said was the 
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usual N\a\ for travellers. As Uic journey uas a long 
one, I was afraid I Iiad not brought nioiicy enough 
to defray the expenses of tTa> tiling m that ^\ay, and 
was obliged, from prudential motives, to defer this 
interesting journey for a time. 

I now considered that the best plan I could adopt, 
under the circumstances, was to send my servants 
onwards by themselves to the fine blach-tca country 
of "Woo-e-shan, ^Veie I to take them with me by 
sea to ^Ting'po, and then send them hack across the 
Bohea mountains, what guarantee had I that they 
would go there at all’ They would he much more 
likely to provide themselves with plants ip a country 
nearer home, and return, pretending they had been 
in Woo-e But by sending them up the Mm they 
were necessarily obliged to pass through the black-tea 
country in question on their route, and could have 
no inducement to deceive me. If they brought me 
any tea-plants at all I should be able to judge, from 
various circumstances, whether they were from the 
black-tea country. * 

Having arranged this matter m my own mind, I 
gave them a sufficient number of dollars to pay the 
expenses of their journey, and to make the purchases 
I had directed, besides which I promised them a 
liberal reuard if they performed their mission to my 
satisfaction I then left them to prosecute their jour¬ 
ney, and returned alone to the mouth of the Min. 
Here I found a Portuguese lorcha ready to sail for 
Nmg po, in which I took a passage, and reached that 
city m twelve days. 
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Thrco weeks nftcrwanls one of my men nrrived, 
bringing with him n fine collection of young tea- 
plants, nhich were no doubt obtained in the fine 
black-tc .1 district of Woo-o-shan. It appeared from 
bis account that lie and his compnion had fallen out 
by the way, and had prted compny at Kein-ning* 
foo, soon after I left them. 

Wang had directions to proceed northwanls from 
Fokicn into tho district of Jlwuy-chow, and to make 
a further collection of tea-plants in the green-tea 
Countr}’. lie had been there with me in the prcvioiw 
autumn. It would of course be much easier for him 
to get his cpllections m Uie Bohea hills than in Umiy- 
chow; and lie ^^ould have had no difficulty in telling 
me he had becu in a country where he had not been, 
but I bad the folloning check upon him, which 
pro\(Hl useful more than once, and nith oUiers besides 
Wang:—It .may be recollected that, during my visit 
to the green-tea country in the autumn before, 1 
discovered a beautiful cvcigreen shrub, the JDerheris 
japonica^ and that was the only place in which I had 
met with it Wang was therefore told that he must 
bring me some plants of this as well ns tlic tea-plants, ami 
that if he did not do so he would have no claim to the 
promised reward. He retunied to Ning-po about fi% e 
weeks after the other serv-int, bringing me only a few 
plants and a very long bill. Ilowev er, hehad really been 
in uy-chow, and what he brought me were i aluable. 

'Whilst waiting for these men at Ning-po I deter¬ 
mined to pay a visit to my old quarters, the temple 
of Tein-timp, situated amongst the hills about twenty 
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miles from this to^\m. On my way there I fell in 
with an old friend (Jlr. Wills, of Shanghae), vlio 
was enjoying a few days* sport amongst the Tcin-tung 
hills. During his rambles lie had accidentally met 
\nth a band of Chinese sportsmen, and had made an 
engagement with them for the follow ing day. I gladly 
agreed to join the party, being most anxious to wt- 
ness the manajuvres of the natives in this character. 

We started early the next morning for the ap¬ 
pointed rcndczv'ous, where we found the Chinamen, 
with their guns and dogs, already waiting for ns. The 
group was a most striking one, as may easily be ima¬ 
gined. The leader of the band was one of the best 
specimens of a Chinaman I bad ever seen, lie was 
tall, well made, and bad a fine high forehead and 
open expression of countenance. Here ho is, with 
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ins gun and dogs, taken to the lift hy the pencil of 
Mr Scartli, a gentleman to whom I am indebted for 
seven! of the sketches in this work 

All the others seemed to look up to Mo ze, for 
that was his name, and were guided entirely by hitn 
Their guns were all of the sime description thej 
were long matchlock^ very slender in their mak^ 
and apparently not very safe when English powder 
was used instead of Chinese All who had guns now 
tame and begged from me a supply of powder and 
shot, which they seemed to think much superior to 
their own They then lighted the cord-matches which 
each carried on his arm, called the beaters and dogs 
together, and started in pursuit of deer 
It was a lovely spring morning, and spring is really 
lovely amongst these northern hills The dew was on 
the grass, the little birds were chanting tlieir morning 
song of praise, and the Chinese labourer was already 
at work in the fields Many grass cutters were work 
mg m the woods or on the borders of the dense un¬ 
cultivated jungle, and to these our companions applied 
for information regarding the haunts of the wild deer 
They succeeded at last m pbtaiauig some specific in¬ 
formation, and determined on beating an adjoining 
hill covered with coppice and jungle 

Those who had guns were now stationed at different 
places on the edge of the wood, and the beaters and 
dogs were sent into the jungle I had neicr seen 
Chinese dogs hunting before, and was highU amused 
with their performance They seem to have little or 
no scent, but they have a quick eye and a swift foot, 
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and a wounded animal rarely gets away from them. 
They are clever beaters, when iaught as these dogs 
were, and at all events make noise enough. They arc 
not, however, to be compared for a moment vritb our 
English dogs. 

In a few minutes after the beating began, a deer 
nas seen bounding over the brushwood across the side 
of the hill. One of the dogs pursued it, and all eyes 
were turned to the place, watching the point where it 
was likely to emerge from the coppice. At last it 
came within the range of our sportsmen’s guns. Mr. , 
Wills and a Chinaman both fired at the same instant. 
One of the shots broke the animal’s hind \eg, and the 
dogs soon bunted him down. Coppice after coppice 
was afterwards beat in the same manner with varied 
success, and when evening came we had no reason to 
be dissatisfied with our day’s sport. 

Returning to our boat, weary and ravenously 
hungry, we enjoyed our dinner, fought our battles 
o’er a^ain, an'd enjoyed a sound and refreshing sleep, 
Next morning I rose early, and walked across the 
hills to the ancient temple of Tein-tung, a distance of 
five or six miles. WhenA reached the top of the 
first pass, where there is a small temple and a ruined 
pagoda, the view was grand indeed. Behind me lay 
the wide vaWey o? Ning-po, watered by a network of 
rivers and canals, and exceedingly fertile. Before me 
lay a quiet and lovely valley, bounded apparently on 
all sides by bills. Rice was grONving in the valley, 
and patches of tea were seen dotted on the lower 
sides of the hills; but all above this was in a state of 
nature, untouched by the hand of man. 
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All around wild flowers grew in great profusion. 
The yellow Azalea chinensia seemed to paint the 
liill'sidcs, so large were its flowers nnd vivid the 
colours. There was another shrub which is new* to 
botanists, and scarcely yet known in Europe, called 
Amelanchier racemosa, not less beautiful than the 
azalea, and rivalling it in its masses of flow’ers of tlie 
purest snowy white. 

As I dcsccndal the bill I passed a small and un¬ 
assuming temple, erected, as tlie tablet states, to the 
“honoured gods of the soil.” The accompanying 
sketch by Captain Cracroft ghes a good idea of it. 

Small t9niplcs, or “tablets,” of this description arc 
often met with on the roadsides, particularly in the 
vicinity of monastic btiHdings. Idolatrous as they 
are, they show a spirit of thankfulness to the Supreme 
Being for the “showers that usher in the spring, and 
cheer the thirsty ground ** 
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Having visited many places on my route to the 
temple, it was past midday ere I reached its sacred 
precincts. The large bronze bell in the belfry was 
tolling, and the priests were hurrj’ing to the great 
hall, where their devotions were about to commence, 
for “ it was the hour of prayer.” 

The hills in the vicinity of the temple arc richly 
wooded. Indeed the priests of this sect seem to pre¬ 
serve, in a most scrupulous manner, the trees which 
grow in the neighbourhood of their temples, and thus 
contribute greatly to the beauty of the scenery. Some 
fine trees of CTyptomena japonxcci adorn the ap¬ 
proaches to the temple; and the largest specimens of 
the Chinese pine {Pinus ^nensis) which I have met 
with in the country stand near it. Tlierc arc also 
some fine bamboo woo<ls here, which deserve more 
than a passing glance. The stems of this variety arc 
ometimes a foot in circumference, clean, straight, 
nd from thirty to fitly feet in height. Those rougli 
iranching hinds which I have seen in India, and in 
)ther parts of the world, are not to be compared to 
he northern Chinese variety. It ought by all means 
to he introduced into oui; Indian possessions in tho 
Himalayas, >Yhcre it would be as useful to the natives 
as it is to the Chinese. 

The bamboo is one of the most valuable trees in 
China, and is used for almost every conceivablo pur¬ 
pose. It is employed in making soldiers’ hats and 
shields, umbrellas, soles of shoes, scaffolding poles, 
measures, baskets, ropes, paper, pencil-holders, brooms, 
sedan-chairs, pipes, flower-stakes and trellis-work in 
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gardens; pillows are made of the shavings; a kind 
of rush cloak for wet weather is made from the leaves, 
and IS called a So-e, or “ garment of leaves ” On the 
water it is used in making saiU and co-vers for boats, 
for fishing-rods and fish-biskets, fishing-stakes and 
buoys, catamarans are rude bdats, or rather floats, 
formed of a few logs of bamboo lashed firmly together 
In agnculture the bamboo is used in making aque¬ 
ducts for conveying water to the land, it forms part 
of the celebrated water-wheel, as well as of the plough, 
the harrow, and other implements of husbandry. Ex¬ 
cellent water-pipes are made of it for conveying 
springs from the hills, to supply houses and temples 
in the valleys with pure water Its roots arc often 
cut into the most grotesque figures, and its stems 
finely carved into ornaments for the curious, or into 
incense-bumers for the temples The Ning po furni¬ 
ture, the most beautiful m Chma, is often inlaid with 
figures of people, houses, temples, and pagodas m 
bamboo, which form most correct and striking pic¬ 
tures of Chma and the Chinese The young shoots 
are boded and eaten, and siieetmeats are also made 
of them A substance found in the joints, called 
tabasheer, is used in medicine In the manufacture 
of tea it helps to form the rolling tables, drjing- 
baskdts, and sieies; and last, though not least the 
celebrated chop-sticks—the most important articles in 
domestic use—arc made of it 

Iloivtior mcrctlulous the reader maj be, I must 
still cany Inm awtep further, and tell him that I Inie 
not cnumeratwl one-lnlf of the uses to nluch the 
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bamboo i» applied in Cliiin Indeed it would be 
nearly as difficult to siy whit it is not used for as 
what It IS It IS III unncrsal demand, in the liouscs 
and in the fiekU, on water and ou land, m peace and 
in war Through life the Chinaman is almost de¬ 
pendent upon it for* his supiKirt, nor does it Icaie 
him until it carries him to bis last resting-place on the 
bill-side, and e\en then, m company with the cypress, 
jumper, and pine, it wa\cs o\cr and marks Ins tomb 
At the time of the last war, when the Emperor of 
China, \ery considerately no doubt, wanted to con¬ 
quer the English hy withholding the usual supplies 
of tea and rhubarb, without winch, he supposed, they 
could not continue to exist for any length of time, we 
might ha>e returned the compliment, had it been pos 
sible for us to have destroyed all his bamboos "With 
all deference to the opinion of Ins celestial Majesty, 
the English might have sunned the loss of tea and 
rhubarb, hut we cannot conceive the Chinese existing 
IS a nation, or indeed at all, w ithout the bamboo 
"When I had reached my old rooms m the priest s 
house, I found two of my Shanghio friends — Mr 
Bowman and Dr Kirk — domiciled there The 
Doctor had been trying to astonish and instruct the 
priests by showing them a siphon, and by emptying 
one of their troughs with it, but it is difficult to*asto- 
msh a Chinaman, or to convince him that there is 
anything he does not’^miderstandl The man looked 
on 111 siknce for a second or two, and then, with a 
triumphant smile on his countenance^ pointed to Ins 
bamboo tubes which are here used for conveying 
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water to the priests’ liouscs. “ Did not the water 
rise j)erpendicularly in them, and to any height he 
pleased?” It did, but not on the siphon principle, 
for the source of the spring which supplied these 
pipes was high up on the hillside. 

In a day or two I left the teniple, in company with 
my two friends, for the lakes of Tung-hoo. ‘ILaving 
engaged boats, we sailed over the lakes-and visited 
all their shores. "When Jt was known that onfe.of my* 
companions was a medical man, he had many appli¬ 
cations from “ the sick, the maimed, and the blind,” 
who fancied he could heal all manner of diseases. 
"Durhig an, interview which the Doctor had with oae 
old man, a laughable incident occurred, lly friend 
supposed, from what the man said, that he wished to^ 
trader a fee; but upon inquiry it turned out, on the 
contrary, that ho was trying to make the Doefof 
.understand that his advice and assistance could only 
.bd'taken if^they were given gratis! 

During the .three days we were here I had my. 
hands full enough in collecting objects of natural bis¬ 
tory. The shores of the lakes v, ere rich in plants, 
and richer still in insects. .Many of the latter are* 
perfectly nejv to entomologists, but my collections are 
not yet arranged and esainined. ’* .. 

I could have lingered much longer in this part of 
the country, but my scrv'ants had returned from the 
Bohea mountains, and my holidays, for the pre^iont, 
had terminated. I therefore returned to King-po, and 
made preparations for another and ]>erhaps still more 
important journey. 
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ClIAPTEIl IX. 

LcveKing-rofortbulJolirMfttmntaim—M> gwMcs—A flagaiul 5J« 
Uibtoiy —TlicCinxn Kucrapam — scenery cm its Miiks — 

Yni-eliuw aiij Ta-ying — A stonii m a creek — IJoatnoiiitn — A 
Climede l!r8..C'null<5 anJ a curtain lecture — Xntunl i'n>liictiona 
— Tumjeal cypresjj and other !?«."< — Oor bivit fciMd Tor th bt and 
the salt taVcft away — A Clitncsc ctcdilor — Town of J»iu*clic — 
,lls housca, gvrJcns, and trade — Vale of Kan-che — rrwluctloiis 
'and fertility — Citj of Chu-chu-foo — ilescbctoca nud MoscJk 
. “tobacco” — Amre at Chinz-shan 
' ' . . 1 
IAVAS not (luite satisfictl with the result of my journey 
up* the'river hlin. Although one of my men had 
brought me a fine collection of tea-plants and sfiedg 
from the celebrated black-tea countrj’, ajl 71 »altIiough 
the expedition was planned so that he could scarcely 
haAc procured them elsewhere, had ‘he wished to 
deceive me, I confess I felt that it wonlS be mu^i 
more satisfactory if I could visit tho district myself. 

I did not like the idea of rctuniing to Europe Avitlv- 
cut being perfectly certain that 1 had introduced tho 
:ea-pUnt from the best ,blnck-tea districts of China 
into the Government plantations in the North-western 
iProvincES of India. There may also have been a 
lingering desire to cross the BobGa mountains and tc 
visit the far-famed "Woo-e-shan. Au*all events ] 
made up my mind to make another attempt, and deter 
mined to sfart from Ning-po, Avberc the people ari 
not so greatly prejudiced against foreigners as they 
are farther to the south, about Foo-cliow and Canton. 
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The man who had just returned from that country 
expressed his ynllmgness to accompany me, and as 
he was well acquainted with the road I could not 
hay e found a better guide He shoyved me a ejuall 
triangular flag which he had in his posse‘^sion, and 
which he had obtained from a inandarm ynth wlioiu 
he formerly trarelled to Peking, and told me that 
with this in our hands no one would dare to interfere 
.with us I confess I was rather sceptical as to tlie 
poyver of this flag, but allowed him to haye his own 
wa} 

Having hued a boat, ave left Ning po on the eycn 
mg of tlie 15th of May The tide and ynnd being 
both in our fay our, we swept rapidly up the nycr, 
passing in quick succession the British consulate and 
the houses *of the missionaries, yvhich stand on the 
rivers banks Tt vras a dull and ilrearj cycnintt 
and tlie run began to fall Iicavilj as the darknos 
closed in around us I Itlt ratlicr low-spiritcd, I 
could not conceal froci mj mind that tlic joumt' 

1 had undertaken was a long one, and perhajis full of 
danger Mj road lay through countries alnio t 
tmknoivn, and the guide I had with me was not full} 
to be depended upon But the dit was cast, and 
committing injstlf to the care of IJim who can pro 
serve us alike in all placc«, I resolrcd to encounter 
tlie ibfficulties ami dangers of the road with a good 
heart 

Mj servant now jircsentcd him«ilf, and Teniindoil 
me that it wa« time to make a change in niv *‘ont 
wnnl Ilian,* and adopt the to lutiu (f (he lOimtrv 
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Wlion this operation was iinislied I doubt whetiicr 
my nearest friends woultl ha\e knovio me. Indeed, 
when I looked into the plass I scarcely recognised 
mjseir. “You will do\erj* well,” said my servant; 
“and when wc reach the town of Nan-chc I shall 
buy a summer hat, which will make the dress more 
perfect” 

The next morning at daylight wc found ourselves 
passing a town of considerable sire, named Yu‘)eou, 
whidv had been visited by our troops during the war. 
This is a*walled ctfc}'. The walls and ramparts 
enclose a hvU of considerable extent, on whose sum¬ 
mit many Buddhist temples have been erected. Tlie 
suburbs stretch along the banks of the nver, and 
form the principal part of the town. A few miles 
beyond this'thc nver becomes nanow, and seems to 
be lost in a network of canals, showing that we were 
near its source. Soon after this we arrived at the 
drawbridge, or inchned plane, which I have noticed 
in a former chapter. 

A airions circum«:tancc happened vvhdst wc, with 
about fifty other boat*?, were waiting for our turn of 
the windlass. Most of,these boats had come from 
King-po with the same tide as oursches, and were 
going to the little town or vdlage of Pak-wan, M''e 
had to wait about an hour until our turn came. 
During this time a strong noisy fellow of a boatman, 
evidently a bully, who was astern of us all, be^n to 
get impatient, and came pushing past the otherboats, 
thinking to get over before his turn came. Amidst 
"reatdeal of clamour and threats he succeeded in 
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many of tlie boat5 ilitu! of him, and at last 
got as fir as mine As wt had been ^^altlng for 
some time, I di! not like tht idt^ of this man 
getting pi<5t us, but, not wishing to ba'c ana dis 
turbance, I dctcrniintd not to mterftro between Iiini 
and my boatmen My senaut, liowcaer, who wa-. a 
spirited and |) 0 wcrful man, had evidently made up 
ins imnd upon the subject, am! was dcteriniued that 
tlie fellow ^ihould not pass us ben he came up 
lie began pushing our bo«at aside Ss he hid done the 
others, and m a blustering manner dc«ired us to 
allow him to get on, as he w^^ m a great hurra 
“You cannot jiass this boat, said one of our erew, 
ai^atjjie s-irnt tune plished the bow of our boU 
against tlie bank of the canal co as to «liut np the 
passage “Ob but I aaill, replied he, and, iiotwith 
standing the amjry remonstrances of our boats crew, 
continued pushing us aside, and endcaaounng to get 
past Sing Hoo, for that was my servants name now 
went out, and iQ nygry manner asked the fellow 
a\hat he meant “Do you know,” said lie, “that 
there is a mandarin m this boat ’you had better take 
care what you are about ‘I dont care for man 
darms ’ «5aid the man , ‘ I muat get on “ Oh, very 
well,’ replied Hoo, “we shall see, and he walked 
into the boat Taking the small triangular flag 
already noticed, he walked quietly out and fastened 
it to the mast of oui boat ‘There,” said he to the 
other, “will you passDOW?” Greatly to ray astonish 
inent our hlusteriug /hend hecamt, all at once as 
meek as a Iamb, stammered out some excuses for his 
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conduct, and *=11 quietly do^vn on the stem of liis 
boat to ^^alt Ills turn like tlic rest, mIiiIl the (IillLrent 
boats’ e^e^^s, %'>bo bad witnessed the circumstance, 
had a good laugh at his expense 

Sing Hoo non came to me with a smile on }n» 
countenance, and said, “You see the effects which 
may be produced by this little flag ” I acknow¬ 
ledged it bad astorudicd me, and asked bun to tell 
me more about it He said that «omc years before 
be had been in tlie^semcc of a mandarin conncctal 
avith the imperial family, and Ind traicllcd with Iiim 
and lus. familj to Shantung and Peking The fl g 
now m bis possession had biym carried by tlicm m all 
tlieir travels, and bad always protected tfujin ftom 
insult On his return to his oan proimce the old 
gentleman had made him a present of it—^o he told 
me—and he had often used it on occasions like the 
present He spoke with great pride of sen ing m the 
imperial family,^lie had seen the old emperor Taou- 
kwang, and had worn the vellow hvery, >yhich he still 
had in his possession 

Two ropes, connected with the ivmdlass, were now 
fastened to the stern of our boat, and we were drawn 
up the inclined plane, and launched on the higher 
canal A tew miles further on we came to another 
canal still higher, and were drawn up and launched 
in the same waj The second canal leads to and 
terminates at the small town of Pak wau, which I 
have already noticed XieaMng our boat here, we 
walked across to tbe canal wbich leads to Shaou- 
buig foo and Keebow, where we engaged another 
M 2 
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lioit, nnd proceeded on our journey. But as I came 
doun tins way before, and lia\c ftdlj <!c<cribod tlic 
n)iite in n forimr chapter, T need not si> nuicb 
rtfrarding jt litre. 

Wt arrhed at the >)maU town of Ntcho^^ on the 
following daj. Here we took our jwssage in a large 
bolt, and proccetkd up the Ilwiij'Chow, or Green 
liner. I may remind the rc.adcr that tins riier fall-* 
into tlic se.a .i little helow Ilang-chow-foo. Being, as 
it were, the Ingbwnj or chief road from the northern 
parts of Fokitn, as well ns from ICiang-sce and 
liwuj'chow, to the large towns of llang-chow-foo, 
Soo*chow-foe), ami Shanghac, on the eastern coast, 
nearly all tlie black and green teas of comincrce» 
which arc exported from northern Cliin.a, come down 
tins way. As tins subject maj prove of some inter* 
cat to the mcrcliant, I shall take a survej of the 
whole route ui a subsequent chapter 

AYhen we got upon the Green River, having a fair 
wmil, w c sailed rapidlj onwards There w ere sev eral 
passengers on board our boat besides our«elv es. The) 
were all country people from tbe westward, knew 
little of foreigners, and seemed to ha\c no idea that 
I was one My servant, I believe, told them that 
I came from some far distant province beyond the 
great wall, and vnth this information, indefinite as 
It Wtis, they seemed to be perfectly satisfied Besides, 

I was now well acquainted with their habits and 
manners, I could eat with die chopsticks as well as 
any of them, and my dress was, I believe, scrupulously 
correct, even to the glossy black tail, which hid 
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been grafted on ni\ o^vn hnir, and ^vlncb i»ung grace- 
full) clown ntarK to ni) hccU 

1 ba\c already dc^scnbcd t!ic scencrj on this beau* 
tiiid rivtr as it appeared to me op» a former occasion 
It was autumn then^ and aCpCtation was tinged with 
mdUN dificrenthuc<; Now it was spnng time, the 
rams had begun to fall, and lull and vallc) were 
clothed m the haehest green TJic hill streams were 
gushing dowTi the ravmcjs, aiul firiumg hundreds of 
beautiful waterialU This is a striking part of the 
countrj at all times, and it is diflicult to sa> whether 
it IS most beautiful m autumn or m spring 

On the cNcmng of the thml daj after IcaMng 
Ncchow the old city of Yen chow-loo came in sight 
The riier here flows tbrougli a fine and fertile valley, 
in which the city is situated “ This beautiful tale 
abounds with camphor and lalloic trees So it is 
written m a map which the learned Jesuits made 
many years ago, and such I found to be the case 
A little below the town two nvers unite One, as 
I have already noticed comes from the northwest, 
and rises amongst the lulls of Ilwaiy chow, and it w as 
this one which I ascended the previous autumn 
The other flows from the southwest, and has its 
sources amount the w(oy.v.ts.w.s. bordonwg on roivww, 
and partlv amongst some lulls north west of the town 
of Chang slian, where the three provinces of Cue 
kiang, Gnan hoei, and Kiang see meet 

My route lay up the latter and largest m er I 
w IS now about to enter upon new ground which 
1 had never trodden before Knowing that if I 
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to frn\<l MjmanU of 2(K> iinlr^ l»y 
nml tint tfvi o\tr n iivmnt.ntiifni< (otmtr)', I 
<lt tr niit'j'tl ii(Kwi tiling uitli ifjc w Itftlc Ju^nnir'- of 
ativ Li’rttl r** p<»*itWj*^ My n nnijf, lio^citr, ® 
».}mn:^c* prTi]Hj}^3ty nrarciifHijhliiJC 'vc w<iit 

If «( Ht.irtnl with t\<rfio Uttlt, hw |K)rtkm was *iJrc 

to itirrta.^i‘ to an iiifxiineniciit firt itt n >*n tkort 
tini? A< In Infl nlntjou-iin Vrti-cliow*n>o, I 

)iu]i to h-wo (Miytluni; wjtli tlitm, exctpt ** 
tiorf'<nn ilntlits itml n imt to ujvin. Tfu* 
was the morx rta<Itl\ inilinci! tn tin, ns Ijc Inti hce» 
oI»Iii:ttl to <h'|Ki«c of, nt n lt)«s n 

wljich lie lintl Itoupht in ToohIiow, wlitn lie ftartwl 
on Ins fornirf <xp«ht»on «p the riv<r Min. JJn'If? 
pccn him jvich tip tvintinner, cxctjit tliciiuli-ptn^ahlc 
articled nln.ail) sjiccifKtl, 1 K.nt Iiitn on shore to 
Ic.'m* tile jwckace nt the house of hjs rtLation. 

Wti got uiiiUr way enrlj next mnniing, nml shout 
nilddny nrrirwl nt n small town named 
sUiiatul on the left bank of the n\tr, near one of tlie 
rapItN, «}i/ch were now becoming frequent on thk 
|virt of the riser, s>bich is bcjoiid the uiflucucc of 
the tide. B\ great exertion »e sueceoticd in getting 
our Innt up the rapid, nnd, ns the men were ver)' 
tired, we decided on remaining at Tfl*jang for the 
remainder of the diy. This gasc me an opportiinitj’ 
of examining at mj leisure the natural productions 
of this part of the country. 

"When I returned from my ramble®, I found that 
our boat had been rtmoxed from her station abreast 
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of tlic toun, md driwn up into i simll crccV, ANlierc 
';lic \vns nncle fast for the night The shj had been 
bliclv and threatening for *!oinc hours, and there n as 
no^ c'erj indication of a «cvcrc thunderstorm 
After dark a great number of small boats came into 
the creek here nc nerc, in order to be saft. from 
the flood arhich the people expected to come do^'^l 
the nver I shall ne\er foi^et the confusion and 
noise which took place as the last boats came hurry 
ing in Each person «:eemed perfectly indifferent as 
to what might befal his neighbour, provided he nas 
only «:afe himself Our boat came m for a share of ill 
usage, and got many a bump as tbe others rushed past 
All the lien chow and Nan che boats'are a\hat 
ne may call farailv boats, that is, the captain or pro 
pnetor carries his \nfe and family along with him, 
avhile the H^nij chow people, who go up the other 
branch of this ri\er, leave their families at home 
The women always take a prominent part m the 
management of the boat, ^culling and poling as well 
as the men If they equal their better hahes m 
these labonous duties, they far exceed them when 
am di-jturbance takes place in which the tongue has 
to play a Icadmg part. In the eaening in question, 
as the numerous boats came in to anchor in the 
creek they drove each other about in great con 
fusion The roam stream being very rapid, the boats 
coming do\vn it shot into the creek with great velo 
citv The night wa» \cr\ dark, and heavy dropa of 
ram began to fall The thunder storm, which had 
been threatening for some time, carae gradually up 
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ftgninst the Mind, and noM ami then bright AtsIics of 
fire liglitcd up the creek, and showed us the motley 
groups by Mhich Me Mere surrounded The boatmen 
Mere shouting in angry tones as the difilrcnt lioats 
came rudely in conbict; children were screamingi 
and the slirill voices of the Momcii Mere heard in all 
directions, gning onleis to the min and scolding 
each otlier, A person iin'icquaintcd with the habits 
of these people Mould ha\e tliought tint something 
M.ry dreadful was about to happen I hid seen such 
scenes too often, houticr, to fuel any alirm, and, 
although the run came through tlie roof of my boat 
and soaked my bed, I confess I mos rather amused 
thin other-Misc 

The Chinese liad gooil reasons for the precautions 
they had taken In two hours the nver came down 
s^veeping tFcry thing before Jt Had any of our 
boats been m the stream they Mould hare been torn 
from their anchorb and probably dashed to pieces 
Such mountain floods arc not unlrcquent on these 
rners, and the boatmen, who knoir them well, take 
great cire to be out of the stream before they come 
down, particularly if this is likely to happen at nigbt 

We were all safely moored at last, and the conflict 
of tongues, as well as of the elements, gradually 
ceased Nom and then a remark was made upon 
what had taken place, and the good humoured laugh 
which followed showed that tiie person bore no lU will 
agamst those with whom he had had a war of words 
a few minutes before 

In our boat the good lady Mas the only one who 
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seemed it c^^e Her luvab^nd, vrl\o Inti pone an 
shore before dark, hid not returned, and she wis 
CMdentlj a little jealous of his proceedings when out 
of her sight The result proied that «he hid good 
reasons for her uncisint<s, for when the imn rc- 
tunitd, about tlircc o’clock lu the monunp, he was 
m a state of intoxication The good lid\—a Mrs 
Caudle in her waj—did not spare him, and at the 
same time gave mo an opportunity of hearing a 
Chinese curtain lecture Mrs Amec ms not a whit 
behind her great prototype, for she soon put her hii» 
hand to sleep, and as she talked till a late liour I 
followed his example 

"When I anoke the next morning tlic sfonn and 
all its effects had passed a^ay The sun was just 
tinging the tops of the hiU«, and c\ cry tree and bush 
wa» glistening with hea\y drops of ram and den 
The mer had fallen considerably, but tbe stream 
Mas still too rapid for our progress upwards so I had 
an early breakfast and went on shore 

The loM lands through which this river floMS Mere 
now much broader—the hills, appeared to fall back, 
and a beautiful rich valley was disclosed to mgm 
T he sod of this a alley is a deep sandy loam, resting 
on a bed of gravel I observed some patches of the 
mulberry and tea plants under culti\ ation, hut the 
talloM tree (Stilhngia *c6t/era) is c\ idcutly the staple 
production of the district The number of these 
trees cultivated m the province of Chekiang is im 
men'sc, and shows that ^c tallow and oil expressed 
from their seeds must be considered articles of great 
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importance and Talue Groups of pine-trees ^vere 
observed scattered er tbe country They marked 
the last resting-places of the dead, and had a pleasing 
and pretty effect Amongst these pines I frequcntlj 
observed the beautiful weeping cj’press ( 
funebris) which I had discovered m the grecn-tea 
country the autumn before It is certainly a Innt^ 
some and striking tree 

The camphor-tree is also common in this vallej> 
and so is the tung-ean or oil tree, which I h^vc 
already described Amongst grams, rice is cultivated 
m the low lands, whilst wheat, barlej, millet, and 
Indian corn are grown on higher elevations, uhert 
the land'is comparatively dry 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, the stream 
having become less rapid, we proceeded on our jour 
ncy Between Ta jang and Nan-che we had man) 
rapids to pass, but the wind being fair we made 
progress The neat day, about two o’clock, we were 
within 30 le of Nan chc, and bad cverj prospect of 
being able to reach it the same evening A circum¬ 
stance happened, however, which detained us bj the 
waj We liad been sailing quickly up the right side 
of the nver for 'some time, and, as vve had reached a 
rapid, it was necessary to cross to the other side to 
pass it “close in shore ” As soon as we got ntro«s, 
four men, who had been concealed behind a bank, 
suddenly jumped up and seized our boat. A noi<} 
altercation now took place between our crew and the 
strangers in a dmUct winch was pcrfcctlv unknown 
to me I called Smg-IIoOi who, Cbniaman like, was 
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alrcidj in the midst of the fraj, and a'shed linn iv!nt 
MTS the mitter lie told nie that the captain of our 
boat on a former \ o) age had bought some nee, for 
irhjch he had not paid, and that the creditor and 
some of his fnends had come •nith the dcterminatioQ 
of getting the money, or, if not, they intended to 
§.arr\ off our sad This ivas tantamount to stopping 
our boat, for ivc could not stem the current, which 
MTS stil) lerj strong, if our sad was taken away 
from us 

When I Ment out I found two men already on the 
roof of the boat, unbending and haubng dowai tlic 
sad The old creditor was standing in the bows, 
cooUj looking on, and watching the progress of bis 
men Our captain had retired to the stem, where 
he was quietly smoking his pipe His wife, however, 
was not taking things so tranqudl) She was stamp 
ing about—I beg her pardonf I ought to say si ippmg 
—with her little feet, in a towenng rage, now running 
to the creditor, and now to her husband At one 
time she tried to coax, at another to storm, but all 
was of no a^all “ Tay me the debt, said the 
obdurate creditor, “ or I must take the sad ’ She 
begged him to allow the boat to proceed to Nan-che 
and deliver the cargo, when the debt should be paid 
“Ah,” said he, “I did that once before, and, instead 
of pacing me, jou got a fresh cargo, and ran doivn 
to Hang chow foo No, no you must pay me here, 
and while 1 have your sail there is no great danger 
of jour running away Threats, promise*!, and 
coaxing were alike ustle*®, the old man nas inex 
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orable The sail was unben^ one of the men got it 
on his shoulders, and our visitors walked away 
This was a serious mishap to me, as I could 
no means of getting on to Nan die At last Sing 
Hoo proposed to walk to the toivn, and bung doivn 
a small boat for me and the luggage This appeared 
to be the best plan under the circumstances, so I 
consented, and he took his departure The people 
in the boat did not seem to give themselves inuth 
uneasiness about the business With the exception 
of the captam and his wife, they all lay down m 
their berths, and were soon fast asleep 

At daylight on the following morning I ''OS 
awakeneS by a noise m the Coat, and on opening 
my eyes I observed the captam standing on the 
bows and threatening to drown himself m the river 
He was held back by his wife and one of his mcn» 
who were both entreatidg him to desist from his pur 
po«!c and to come luside He stni^led with grcit 
\iolence until he shook them both off, when he coin 
raenced deliberately to throw off his clothes The 
others looked on in silence, and as he wns still m 
toxicated I fully expected to see him plunge into the 
stream When left to Iimiself, howe\er, he seeincd 
to change his mind, and, after looking moodily on 
the n\ er for a few seconds, he walked qinctlj into 
the hont, called for his pipe and began to smoke 
Soon aftemartJs he startei] Sor Nin-cJte to tr} and 
nisc some money to sntisfj Ins creditor 

About niid-daj mv servant nrrntd with i small 
Ixxif which he Ind brought to take me on to Nan 
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die A dispute now arose lictwecn him and the 
captain’s wife about four hundred cash—one shilling 
and sixpence—which be hid agreed to pay for the 
small boat According to Uis ideas of justice the 
proprietors of the large boat were bound cither to 
tike us on to !Nnn-che themsel\cs,*oT to piy for our 
convejince thither. As they did not do the former, 
he determined to deduct the charge for the small 
bolt from the amount of the bill which was presented 
for the food with which they had supplied us on our 
waj up I saw plainly enough wc should have a 
great disturbance if the money was not pud, and 
advised him to pay it at once This, however, ho 
strongly protested agimst, and began getting our 
luggigc out into the small boat Id the mean time 
the woman dcclired she would rather go with us than 
lose her four hundred cash As good as her word, 
she scrambled into the small boat, and called to one 
of her people to hand in her child, a young thing 
about a year old The whole scene, to one not con¬ 
cerned, must have been highly amusing It would 
have been very inconvenient for me to travel with 
such baggage, so, to cut the matter short and stop all 
further proceedings, I ordered Smg-Hoo to pay the 
money Our luggage being removed into the sunll 
boat, we shoved her offi and by dmt of sculling and 
tracking got up to Nan-che about six o’clook the 
same evening 

Nan-che, or, as it is sometimes called m the maps, 
Lauchcc, IS about 120 le westwird from Yen chow- 
foo It IS one of the prettiest Chinese towns which 
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I have seen, and reminded me of an English place 
more than a Chinese one The houses are generally 
two-stoned and have a clean and neat appearance 
It IS built along the banks of the river, and has a 
picturesque hill behind it: an old tower or pigoda in 
rums heightens tile general efllct of the scene The 
tov n IS about two and a half or three miles round, 
and probably contains about 200,000 inhabitants 
The rner m front of it is covered with boats, which 
are constantly plying between it and Yen-chow, Hang 
chow, and many other towns both to the east and west- 
Sing-Hoo was anxious to make a great manj p“^' 
chases in this town He told me that cverj’tbinff 
was good which came out of Nan-che, and adiised 
lilt to lay in a large stock of provisions for the re 
mainder of our journey by water In the mean tim® 
we had engaged another boat to take us to the town 
of Chang shan, a city situated near the source of this 
rner, or as far up as it is naMgable. Ey the lime 
this business was settled and our purchases on boird 
it was nearly dark Hai mg had little to eat during 
the day, we were hungry and weary enough Our 
new boatmen, howc^tr, were very Lmd and attentne 
to all our wants An execUent dinner w<is soon 
ready, consisting of nee, fish, eggs, and vegetables 
addi.d to which we had some of the goofl things of 
Nan-ehe, such as cakes and wine, which had been 
highly recommended by Smg-Iloo 

The ne^t morning I went on shore to «!ec the tow n, 
and alao to inspect ^ome gardens in which plmts are 
kept for sale I had been uiiurnicd tint Xan chc 
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boosted of three or four nur«tnc*, and as it la i ctn- 
tnl place, and at a great distance from Slianeb 
^inn p, and the other coasttouii^ I was not without 
hope of finding some new and aaluahle pbnts wortli} 
of beuig «ent to England 

I passed throu-h come crowded streets of the «amc 
description as thoae at ShaHohat All Clnne*>e lown-» 
haic a striking ruemblantc to eath other, the ^hop^ 
arc built and arranged in the same wa\, the\ contain 
the same kinds of artieks, and t^erj thing about them 
scaiius alike \ person, therefore, who lias seen one 
large Chinese cit^ can form a pood idea of all the 
rest m the empire 

I found the nur«crj gardens in the suburbs of the 
town I examined three <if them, but could find 
nothing new or worth taking awaj Tlicj contained 
large quantities of jasmines {Jasminwn Sambac), 
clerodendrons, roscs, azaleas, camellias, and nclum 
bmms, but nothing tliat was new to me, or that I had 
not found m abundance nearer the coast The gar 
deners were exlrcniclj civil, and did not seem to 
have the slightest idea that a foreigner stood before 
them The onlj thing winch surprised them was 
the information that their gardens did not contain the 
flowers which I wanted They nuiuired the names 
of the plants I vvas looking for, and I told tliem tint 
1 wanted new ones such as vrcrc not to be found in 
the gardens at Soo chow, Hangchow, and place's 
nearer the coast “Ah* said they, “you eannot 
expect to find in Nan chc anj tiling wlucli is not in 
Soo-chow My visit bang fruitless, I returned to 
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my boat, when we got under way and proceeded on 
our journey 

The vale of Nan*che is even more beautiful than 
that in which the city of Yen»chow stands It >3 
surrounded by hills, dotted over with clumps of pme, 
cypress, and camphor-trees, traversed by a branching 
and ivinding n\er, and extremely fertile The tal 
low tree is cultiv ated m great abundance, m many 
places, indeed, the lowland is nearly covered with it 
At the time of my visit its fresh green leaves con¬ 
trasted finely with the dark and sombre cypress and 
pine The whole valley seems, as it were, one vast 
and beautiful garden surrounded and apparently 
hemmed*in by lulls, but as we sailed up the river to 
the westward the hills gradually opened and the 
valley became much broader I found afterwards 
that It extended from Ta-jang, a little above Yen 
chow foo, to Chang-slnn on the borders of the pro* 
Vince of Kiang see The distant hills seemed 
and barren, and, even vvitli Chinese industry, quite 
unfitted for aCTicultural purjiosts 

Ninety le from Nan cho I arrived at a sm ill pH^^ 
named Long-yeou, also on the banks of the ri'cr 
Three prettj pagodas were seen here all jilaccd «n 
the most picturesque spots that could be found H'l 
camphor tree is verj imincrous and atLaiiis a Hrpe 
size It was the tunc of the summer harvest wlun 1 
was there, and the people were btisilv cniplojeilm 
cutting and tlireslmig out their crojjs of wheat and 
hirlcj Hemp v\as largely cultivateil for making 
ropes and other artieUs much in dimarid amongst 
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the boat-people. I also observed large quantities of 
buckwheat, Indian corn, millet, and soy growing in 
the fields. A species of berberis, apparently a variety 
of our English one, was cultivated rather extensively, 
but for what purpose I could, not learn, probably for 
medicine or as a dye. 

Above Long-yeou the river became in many places 
narrow and very rapid. Several old water-wheels 
were observed half sanded up and completely useless. 
Trees and bushes dipped their branches into the 
stream, and rcniinded me of the country’ rivers in 
England, IVc passed a great number of small vil¬ 
lages, but saw no place of any size or importance 
until we reached Cliu-chu-foo, a large city ^0 le west 
from Long-yeou and 180 from Nan-chc. 

Soon after daylight on the 1st of June two pa¬ 
godas came iu sight, and indicated, as they always 
do, our near approach to some important town. 
This was Chu-chu-foo, which was then only three or 
four miles distant. As we approached nearer to it, 
groves of orange-trees became common. The tea- 
plant wi» also extensively cultivated, but the produce 
js not considered first-rate. Earth-nuts {Arachis 
hypogaa) and soy are plentifiil, both of these crops 
delighting in a light sandy' soil. A great number of 
low hills are seen in the midst of the plain. Th 
soil of these hills or hillocks is generally perfectly 
barren, and of a brick-red—tbe colour of the calcae 
reous sandstone of the district. The Chinese do iiot- 
make many attempts to cultivate them. 

At Chu-chu-foo there is a pretty bridge of boats, 
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tlirough wkicli ^\e passed Tins bridge is taken 
a^^a 5 \\hcn the n\er ib likely to become niueli 
swollen bj liea\} rams Although this city ranks 
111 the second class, it is not a very importnut one, at 
Icnst in a mercantile point of mcw It is not 1 n^c, 
its ^tIIs arc scarccl}^ more thin two miles m circum 
fcrence, and there are niiny large spaces inside on 
winch there arc no buildings Politically it ranks 
higher thin Nan-che, but it is far from being such 
an important place. AVc remained here for a ievf 
hours to procure some necessines, and then proceeded 
onwards 

About a mile above the city two rivers unite tbeir 
waters ofie comes from the south west, and has its 
source on the uorthern side of the Pokieu mountains y 
the otlier floirs from the west, and rises a few miles 
abo\ e Chang shan, the to^m to v hich I was noiv 
bound We went up the left branch, which a as very 
narrovi, shallow, and oftentimes rapid 

In tlic evening we stopped with some other boats 
like our own near a small village, where we proposed 
to pass the night The daj had been very warm, 
and the moschetoes were now becoming verj trouble¬ 
some Tlie night before tlii>!, neither mj servant nor 
mj’self Ind been able to dose our ejes, and I now 
saw with dread these pests actually swarnung around 
us, and anticipated another sleepless night Our 
boatmen, who heard us talkmg about them, asked '' 
Sing IIoo why he did not go and buy some mosclieto 
tobacco, which they said might be hid in the village, 
iiid viliich would drive all the moschetoes out of the. 
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boat. I immediately des[)atcli«l him fo procure some 
of this invaluable substance. In a fe^v miiiutts he 
TclUTiicd nilh four long slides in his hand, not unlike 
those commonly used for burning itu^ensc in tlic 
temples, only somcnhat longer and coarser in ap))car- 
mice. He informed me they cost only two cash 
each—certainly cheap enough if they answered the 
purpose. 

Two of these sticks were now lighted and sus¬ 
pended from the roof of the boat They had not 
been buming five minuted when every mo«chcto in 
the boat sought other quarters. "IVe were quite de¬ 
lighted, and enjoyed abound and refreshing sleep, for 
which wow ere most thankful. 1 had nlwn% s dreaded 
these insects during this journey, as 1 did not carry 
curtains with me on account of their bulL I now 
found, howe'er, that there was no need of them 
wherever we could procure the moscheto tobacco. 

Various substances arc employed b^ theChim.se 
to drhc away mosebetoes. This which we had just 
purchased was made with the sawings of resinous 
woods—I belie'e procured from juniper-trees—and 
mixed with some combustible matter to make it bum. 
A piece of split bamboo, three or four feet in length, 

‘ \s theu covered, ell ewer with this suhstuacc. 'When 
finished it is as thick as a rattan or small cane. The 
J upper end of the hamboo has a sht in it for hooking 
on to any nail in the wall, or to the roof of a boat. 
V^hen once lighted, it goes on burning upwards until 
within six inches of the hook, beyond which there is 
no combustible matter, and it then dies out A 
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sonicwiijit frngrant smell is given out during conibus- 
tion, wliicfi, at a dictance, k not disagreeable. Some¬ 
times the sawdust is put up in coils of paper, and Is 
tljcii burned on the floors of the houses, ^^nrious 
species of wormwood arc likewise emploi’ed for the 
same purpose. The stems and leaves of these plants 
are twisted and dried, and probably dipped in some 
preparation to make them burn. 

The moscheto Ws a ntortal aversion to all these 
substances, and irhercver tbey are burning there the 
little tormentors will not come. I procured the sticks 
in question, and burnt them daily, after this; and 
although ^the insects were often sirarming when I 
enteral tlie boat or an inn, the moment “to¬ 
bacco” was lighted they quickly disappeared, and 
Ivfl me to sit at my case, or to enjoy a refreshing 
sleep. Tl^hocvcr discovered this precious tobacco 
was a benefactor to his country, and should have been 
honoured with the blue button and peacock's featlier 
at the least But I suppose, like all other Chinese 
discoveries, it is so old that the name of its original 
discoverer cannot now be traced. 

We were now evidently approaching the bead of 
the Tale of I^rni'che, and one of the sources of tlie 
Green River. The hill from wiiich the town; of 
Chang-shan takes its name was pointeil out to me, 
and in a short time afterwards the masts of the boats 
aj)d the town itself came into view. Having ft strong 
fair ^UIld, we sailed rapidly over tbe current, and 
were soon moored in safety amongst .a great number 
of other boats w ithin a short distance of the tow n. 
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Tile river being no longer navigable, it was ncccs- 
sarj' for me to prosecute niy journey by land. I 
determinctl tberefore to remain at Clinng-sban for 
tbe nigbt, in order to make arrangeiueuts for the 
change of conveyance. 
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CjI> of CIiSDs-rfian and ila trade—Ijind journey-—iJy chair and 
cltair licircrs— ‘Discrijlion of tlio toal —Trams of fei coolies — 
Jlwiclsjde jnns — Bouatlaiy of two prorinces —Dinner at a Clnnese 
mn—Value of tlio clioi«liclvS— Ad^enturo two Canton men 

—City of Yuk-shan— lU trwlo and Importance — Qiian-sm-foo—• 
}Iv serrant specuLates id grass clotli— A Chinese test of respccta* 
Ijility —Desenj tion of the ewintiy and its produetiong —*Am^ e at 
the town of Hokotv 

CiUhG'SiiA^ 13 A City of the third class, <ind is said 
to be 140 le from Cliu>chii>f 90 Jiidpng from the 
population of other towns in China, I estimated the 
population of this place at from twenty to thirty 
thousand. It is built at the base of a hill about a 
mile from the ri\er, but its suburbs extend doMii to 
the ivatcr’s ed^e. The streets arc Barrow, and the 
shops have a mean appearance when compared with 
those of Ilang-chow-foo or Niug-po. It has no trade 
of its o^m, but, as it is situated on the principal road 
•which leads irom the towns on the coast to the great 
Wack-tea countiy of Fokien, to the large tow ns of 
Yuk-shan, Quan-sm foo, Hokow, to the Poyang Lake, 
and even to Canton, it fe necessarily a place of con¬ 
siderable importance Hence the town is full of 
honjrs, inns, tea shops, and warehouses for the accom¬ 
modation of travellers, coolira, and merchandise, the 
latter being chiefly the black teas of Fokicn and 
Momng. 
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Ou the morning after our arrival v>c hade julicii 
to our boat and our obliging boatmen, and proceeded 
ou foot to cue of the inns i« the city, in order to hire 
chairs for the next stage of our journey. We did 
not attract the slightest notice as we passctl along the 
streets, and, as popularityininyprescntcircumstnnces 
was not desirable, I confess I felt much pleased at 
this. When we reached the inn the landlord received 
US with great politeness, asked us to be scatcil, and 
brought us some tea. In reply to our inquiries 
respecting a chair, he said tliat those he had were 
uncovered, and pointed to some of them which were 
standing in the cntrancc-halL I obsen-*cd tliat they 
were exactly like those mountain-chairs winch I had 
frequently used amongst the hills near Ning-po, and 
informed him that one of them would answer my 
purpose. This chair is a most simple contrivance, 
and consists of two long poles of bamboo, with an 
open seat in the middle and a small crossbar slung 
from the poles on which the feet can rest. The 
coverlet on which I slept was thro^vn over the scat, 
and my primitive carriage was ready for the journey. 

After breakfast the chair-bearers arrived, and we 
started. A number of other travellers were going 
and returning hy the same road as ourselves. Some 
of them had chairs like mine, while others had a 
light framcnork of bamboo erected over the scat, and 
covered with oil-paper, to afford some protection from 
the sun and rain. I found when too late that it' 
would have been much better for me to iiavc had 
one of these chairs instead of the one I was in. It 
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v/as no use, ho^ cv er, now to indulge in vain regrets; 
so witb a Chinese umbrella over ui)- head I jogged 
along, consoling mjself with the thought that, at 
least, I enjoyed a better new of town and country m 
this chau" than if I had been shut up in a more 
comfortable one 

I had now passed through the crowded stieet of 
Chang slian, and was already in the open country 
It Ind rained heavily dunng the night, but, as the 
morning was fine, the late showers had onlj tended to 
increase the natural beauty of the conntrj There 
was a coolness in the atmosphere too which was most 
agreeable The grass on the lull-sides and the 
}oung ncc m the valleys were of the liveliest green 
E\erj hu«h and tree was loaded with licavj drops of 
ram i\bich glistened m the stinsbmc Altogether the 
«cencry was delightful, and, with the freshnc«« of the 
morning air, put me in the highest spirits 

The roid on whi<d» we were tnieJhng was one of 
the broadest and best I bad met wrtli in tbe coimtri 
It was well paved with granite, about twelve feet m 
width, and perfectly free from weeds, w hich prov ed, 
if other proof had been wanting, that there was a 
great traffic upon it The general aspect of the 
countiy was hillj, but there was nbnndnnce of good 
hnd m the vnllevs among t the lulls It reminded 
me of some of the pretty islands in the Chusnn 
archiptligo No mountiin-pTs«rs h id to be crossed 
oil our wij, for the little hill^ seemed, ns it were, to 
open lip 1 p-i? ige For the roid as ,re went along 

For tbc first few raiUs after leaving Chang «hvn 
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v,c met fc'\ people by tlie\\ay. I wa*; indulging 
in tbc hope that my day’s journey ^\ouId be through 
a quiet countjr}’ district like what one secs on some 
ol tlie country rond^ at borne; but, in so far ai; a 
quiet country* road vus concerned, I nas soon unde¬ 
ceived. Long trains of coolies ^lerc non met, loaded 
^nth tea •nbicii Vi as destined for llang-cbos\-foo, and 
thence for Shanglne, to be sold to tbe English and 
American mercliants. As my clmir-bcarcrs iinlkcd 
ia«t, \\c^ liken i-'C passed great numbers on the 
road going the same ^^ay as ourseives These Mere 
bands returning after having got nd of their loads at 
Cbang'shan 5 but they Mere not returning empty- 
handed; they were loaded a ith ran cotton, cotton 
goods, lead, and ^a^lous other articles, \ihicU had 
either been imported from foreign parts, or produced 
in countries nearer the sea At nearly cicrj le of 
tbe road aswev.ont along uc found inns and tea- 
shops The road in front of these iiouscs was gene¬ 
rally thatched o\er, m order that those who stopped 
for refreshment might be protected from the sun and 
rain. 

"When Me bad journeyed in this way about thirty 
le, my chair-bearers said they must rest awhile, and 
!la^e some refreshment I readily agreed to this 
proposition, as I was rather thirsty myself, and de¬ 
sired them to set me down at the first house we came 
to, whicii they accordingly did ViTc walked into 
the house, and I took a seat at one table, while my 
sen ant and the chair-bearers seated themselies at 
another. The good lady of the house set donn a 
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fwcnji l;cf(»rc cirh of into Inch ehc pntsonjc 
tprt, niid then filled each cup up with boding w.iter. 
I need scarcely siy she did not oiTtr us any sugir or 
iiiilk Other tnhlc<? vrere crowded with people, most 
ofwhoni were coolies eohi^ to Clnog-^ihan «;th tea, 
.md whose chests nearly blocked up the road m front 
of the door. ^Vc dnnk our tea, which I fijund most 
refreshing, in its pure state without sugar and milk. 
Kow ntui then some one cotincctecl with the hoti<;c 
came round and filled our bisms agnm with boiling 
water. This is usually repented two or three times, 
or until all the strength is draum out of the lean cs 

Zfa\ing smoked our pipes and paid two cash each 
lor our ten, I got into my chair and miuned my 
journey. The rond now kdus up between two hills, 
and a liugc stone gateway and pass showed me that 
I was on the outskirts of the province of Chckitng, 
and about to piss into Knng*scc. A strong wall, 
rtot tfffhko the rtimpnrt-f of a city, connected the tiro 
hilK the gateway being of course m the centre of the 
pass The whole phee bid a warlike appeirance, 
and therewas a military station on each side, so that 
c.icli province might be duly represented and duly 
guarded These stations were m a ruinous con¬ 
dition, and I observed only Avomen. and children about 
the houses In peaceful times the soldiers are, no 
doubt, permitted to convert the sword into the 
ploughshare, and engage in the cultivation of the 
hnd 

Although small villages and houses for refresh¬ 
ment extended, at short mterials., along the whole 
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lino of road, ^YC raruly any town even of mode- 

rate size. Ahoiit niid-d.iy, however, %Ye came to a 
|dacc consulcnvblv larger- tlwn any wc had pas'^cd— 
I forget its name—and before I knew where I was, 
I was set down at the door of a large inn. Numerous 
dialrs were standing at the door which belonged to 
travellers who were either going the same road cis 
myself, or rctun\ing from the west to Chang-shati and 
the other towns in the cast 

Tlic moment I got out of my chair the inn¬ 
keeper presented, himself, and my chair-hearers very 
officiously informed him that it was my intention to 
dine there. I felt rather annoyed, but thought it 
best to put a good face on the matter, and ordered 
dinner acconlingly. I had giren Sing-IIoo strict 
injunctions never to stop at the inns much frequented 
by merchants, as I had no wish to meet men who 
were in the habit of seeing foreigners both at Shang- 
hae and Canton. I had the greatest objection to 
meeting Canton men, who arc continually travelling 
to and from the tea country, and who, with the same 
knowledge of foreigners as the Shangbac people, are 
much more prejudiced against us. Sing-Hoo had 
fallen behind, however, and was not aware of what 
the chalr-bearcrs had done until it was too late. It 
appeared afterwards that the men had a good and 
substantial reason for tUmr conduct, inasmuch as they 
got their own dinner free as a reward for bringing a 
customer to the house. 

The inn was a large and commodious building ex¬ 
tending b.achwards from the main street of the to\vn. 
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Its front ^^as composed of a number of boards or 
shutters ^vlucli could be remosed at pleasure The 
^thole of these n-ere taken doira in the morning and 
put up again at night. The floor of the budding ^vas 
di\ ided into three principal compartments, the first 
fremg the street, the second being behind ib and the 
third at the furthest end Some small rooms which 
were formed on each side were the bedrooms 

Coolies and chair bearers crowded tint part of the 
building next to the street, in \shjch the\ had their 
meals and smoked their pipes The second and 
third divisions were destme<l for travellers, but, as 
there were large doors between each which stood wide 
open it was easv to <ice through from the front to the 
back part of the premi«es 

When I got out of nij chair I followed **nime 
host into the «ccond compartment in vv hich I ob¬ 
served a table at each side of tlie room One of 
them being unoccupied, I «at down at it, and uith 
becoming gravitj hghtcil m\ Chinese pipe and began 
to smoke The host set a c«p of tea before me 
and left me to attend upon come one else I had 
now leisure to take n ^uriey of the strange scene 
round me \t tlu. opposite table «:it t^o mtr 
chant.^ aibo a single glance toll me were from the 
prounte ofCanton They were tiidentlj cjcitigmc 
with great interest, and donhtlc<ks kiicM me to he a 
foreigner the moment I cntcrwl the room One of 
them 1 had frequentlv «een at Shanghae Tins 
pcFbon looked as if ht wished mt to rwogm«t I iin, 
hut in this he was (hv.appointcd, for I rtJunjcd his 
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inquiring look as if I hatl never seen him before. 1 
HOW' oWerved liini whispering to his coinpanion, and 
thought I heard the word Faukwei used. lu the 
mean time Sing-lloo, wlio had just arrivctl, came in 
and began to bastle about and get in the dinner, 
which was soon ready. The host was a civil sort of 
man, but very inquisitive, and as he set down the 
dinner he put various questions to me. With Cld- 
ncse politeness, he asked me my name, my age, 
where I iiad come from, and whitiicr I was bound, 
and to all such questions he received most satis¬ 
factory answers. For example, when asked where I 
had come from, I replied, “ From Ciiong-slian and 
to the question as to whither I was bound I answered, 
“ To Fokien.” These answers were perfectly true, 
although not very definite. Tlie Canton mercliants 
were all eyes and ears while this conversation w’a.s 
going on, and one of them quietly prompted the itiu- 
keeper to a.sk a few more questions. 

These gentlemen wanted to know the starting-point 
of my journey’, the particular part of Fokien to which 
I was bound, and the objects I had in view’. As I 
could not see that answers to these questions con¬ 
cerned them very much, or could be of any use, I 
judged it better to keep them in the dark. 

Several disliM being now set before me, and a cup 
of wine poured out by the host, I took a sip of it, 
and taking up my chopsticks w’cnt on with my 
dinner. Having bad great experience in the use of 
the chopsticks, I could handle them now nearly as 
well as the Chinese themselves; and as I had been 
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often accustomed to all the formalities of a Chineae 
dinner, J ^eut on Tnth the most perfect confidence 
On my former journey m tlie interior, as ^rell as 
on this, I had discarded all European habit* and 
luxunes Chopsticl^ were sul»tituted for knives and 
forks, tea and light wines for stronger drinks, and a 
long bamboo Chinese pipe for Manilla cheroots 
these means I had arrived at a higli state of civiliza¬ 
tion and politeness In eating mv dinnecj such rude 
things as knives and forks were never thought of 
The cutting up of meat and vegetables was done bj 
servants m the kitchen, before the food was cooked 
or brought to table When the vanous didie^ pre¬ 
pared in this manner, were brought to table, the choji- 
sticks—those ancient and useful articles—inswered 
every purpose-. Talk of knives and forks indeed > 
One cannot eat ncc wiUi them, and how %crj awk 
v\ard It would be to pick out nil thoae daintv little 
morsels from the differcDt dishes with a fork! In the 
firsst place, it would be necessarj to push them to the 
bottom of the basm before the fork would take n 
proper hold, and in manj instances v\ t 'thonid do 
Mhat the novice in the art of using chop^jcks fre 
qutntl) does—drop the food on its wi\ from the didi 
to the moutli There is no such difficult} or danger 
iTith the chopsticks whenproperlj u ed The smallc-st 
morsel, even to a single gram of ncc, can he picked 
up with perfect oast In sober truth thtj art, mo^ 
useful and sensible things vihatcvcr people rtnv sav 
to the contrarj , and I know of no artale in u'?c 
amongst ourselves winch could ■tuppH tleir phee 
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Excepting tlje fingers, nature’s ouii in\ciition, nothing 
is so convenient as the chopsticks. 

"When I had finished dinner, a wooden basin con¬ 
taining warm water and a wet clotlv 'fcrc placed 
before me, in order that! might wash my hands and 
face. Wringing the wet cloth, I rubbed luy face, 
neck, and hands well over vvith it in Chinese stv’Ic. 
Having finished my ablution, I returned again to the 
table. The dinner and dishes having in the mean 
time been removed, tea was again set before me. 

The Canton men. still rcmainid at the opposite 
table, but the greater part of the others, who, at their 
instigation, liad been taking sly peeps at me, had 
gone naay. I suppose, when flic) saw that I ate and 
drank just like the rest, they must have felt some 
little surprise, and had tliur original opimou strength¬ 
ened, namely, that after all I was only one of them¬ 
selves. 

My chair-bearers having dined as well as myself, 
they sent a message by Sing-Hoo to say that they 
were ready to proceed. Making a slight bow to mine 
host, and a slighter one to the Canton gentlemen, in 
Chinese style, I got into ray chair and went my way. 
As soon asl had left the house, Sing-Hoo, who was 
paying our hill, ivas closely questioned about me. 
According to his account he had completely mysti¬ 
fied them, by informing them, as he had done others 
before, that I came from some far country’ beyond 
' tl\c great wall, a statement which those who knew 
best would nbt have called in question. 

. Our road was still crowded with coolies: indeed 
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nenrly the whole way across from Ch^ng chan to Yuh 
slnn they formed one unbroken line Yuk shan was 
the name of the town to which we were non hotind 
As ne piocecded, we bc^an to get more eatenci^e 
ajpns of the countr) We had pa^sed the line or 
ridge which divides the streams nhich flon to the 
eastward from those winch flow westward Tlit 
coujitf) appeared to oj>tn up, and we were eiidentJj^ 
approaching some river of considerable size At last 
a hill, riclil} wooded, came into view, and vrns pointed 
out to me as that from which (he tovvai of Yuk shan 
Ind taken its name, and which was situated in its 
vicinity Wc reached the town about four o’clock in 
llic afternoon, having travelled about tliirtv miles 
since the morning 

k uk shju is a w ailed touaj of coii«»li r d le sir and 
I should imagine contains fioui tliirtj to furtv tliou 
sand mhabitanto It appears to be a larger pheu than 
Chang slnn, and, like that town, jt «itimh at the 
head of a navigable river All the mtrchaiulisc of 
the Bohea mountains, and of the countries cast of the 
Pov aug Jake, which is ilotintil for ]Iaijg*<hnw fiw, 
Slinngliac, and ntlicr tovms m that district, is lindi-d 
hen, to be earned across to Chang‘■ban b} coolic^ 
Iltncc fhc c two towns appear to bt the comif-ctiog 
links between two most im{K)rkaiit rivtrs as well as 
between the nchc-st countries of China Oin of thtiii 
IS coniu'Ctid with the great blatk tea roijutrv, and fin 
other with the prcen-Ui districts «nd al^*! with tbosi 
noil nlk and cotton lands near tin emit, and the 
imjiortanci of thesv Iwo tnivo'* and rutrs vull bi 
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further appreciated 'wlien I state that througli their 
agency large quantities of our manufactures find their 
vay into the heart of the countiy'. 

Passing o\ er a fine stone bridge, c ere soon at 
the nails of the city. IIa\ing entered the gates, Ave 
proceeded along one of the prineijjal streets. It ^\as 
erondedvrith people, all Imrrying to ai\d fro, and ap¬ 
parently engaged in acti\c business. The shops ncrc 
of the same kind as I have frequently described, and 
I am not a^^ are of any particular kind of manufacture 
being carried on in the place. Like their neighbours 
at the head of the other river, the inhabitants seem 
to be busy enough in bousing anti carrying the 
merchandise brought hero to be sent omvards. The 
nestem suburb is very extensive, and adjoins the 
river. To this part of the toviTi we bent our stcjis, 
aud soon reached the Ilong-Ie, or inn, recommended 
by our chairmen, and with which they were con¬ 
nected. 

I had no object m remaining long in this town. 
When we reached the Ilong-le, therefore, I sent my 
servant to engage a boat to take us on; and so quickly 
did he manage the business, that in half an hour we 
had left Yuk-shan, and with a fair wind were sailing 
rapidly doivn the river to the westward. 

Our boat was engaged to take us as far as the city 
of Quan-sin-foo, a distance of ninety or a hundred Ic *, 
and as the stream was very rapid, we arrived abreast 
of thiit place early the next morning. It appeared to 
he a fine large city, but a place of liftle trade. Its 
walls and ramparts seemed in .excellent order, and 
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there is a pretty bridge of boats across the river, but 
I was only a short time here, and had no time for 
minute examination 

Smg-Hoo was now despatched to engage another 
boat, and to lay in the necessary supplies for our 
journey He remained absent a long time, and when 
he returned excused himself by saying that he had 
called upon a friend and countryman of his own, to 
get information regarding our route I was obliged 
to content myself with this explanation, but was 
rather surprised to see a person come into our boat 
shortly afterwards, carrying two large packages of 
grass cloth These weighed at least forty pounds 
“To who'm does this cloth belong?” I asked “ Ohj 
it IS mine,’ replied SiDg*Hoo; “this cloth is very 
cheap here, and I want to take it back with mo to t 
fnchd in Shanghae” This wis ^cry provoking* here 
wns the old accumulating propensity at ^\ork again 
I knew we had still a long journey before us over 
many steep and rugged mountains, where our hig- 
gige had to be carried on tlie backs of coolies I 
had reduced my own baggngq as much as possible, 
and had already obliged Sing^lloo to Iciv e all his 
superfluous things at Ycn*chow foo, and now lie. 
brought a package laiger than all wc had, and ex¬ 
pected me to hire coolies to cany it twice acnx^s the 
Bohea mountains, because tins grass-cloth was a few 
casfl cAcaptr at ^?iTan-«rn-<bo fdan at iShangfiac or 
Nmgwpo! I rcallj believe sucJi a project would never 
have entered the brain of anj one,except a China 
man 
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I attempted to rcasou with him on the (oil) a»d 
impropriety of Ins conduct, hut his excuse was plau- 
cible enough You sec/ siid he, *‘it wiU be ncces 
sxrj to liave a coohe to cany our baggage, hut y> e 
ln\e reduced it so much that he will not ha\c half a 
load Now the carnage of this cloth will not add 
anything to the Ci.penses, and the man’s load mil be 
properly balanced And,” added he, with great 
gravit), “ tra>ellcrs in my country wholme a goodly 
portion of luggage arc alwajs considered more re¬ 
spectable than those who have little ” 

While this conversation was going on we were 
snilmg rapidly tlic stream m the direction of 
Hohow, a largo town about ninety or a liundred Ic 
westward from the city of Quaii'sm foo Tlic valley 
through which the river flows is thickly studded witli 
little hills, and far away to the right and left lofty 
mountains were seen rising in all their grandeur I 
observed many curious rocks, shaped like httic hills, 
but w itbout a vestige of vegetation of any kind upon 
them They stood in the midst of the plain like 
rude monuments, and had a curious and strange ap 
pearance 

The country through which I passed is an exten¬ 
sive rice district. No very la^c trees were observed, 
and the talfow-tree, which foms such an important 
branch of agnculture in the countries nearer the sea, 
IS scarcely ever met with, or onl^ seen here and 
there Camphor trees are common but they do not 
attain the swe^tbeydo m many other parts of the 
country Nevertheless, on passing down the river, 
o 2 
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vfG came sometimes to pretty and romantic spots, 
•where the trees and brushwood were overhanging the 
banks, and dipping their branches into the clear 
stream; and these strange monumental-looking rocks 
■were objects of striking interest m themselves. 

In the afternoon of the day on which I left Quan- 
sin-ibo, we arrived at the town of HoXott. I had 
now got as far to the west as was necessary, and in¬ 
tended from this point to journey southwards to one 
of the passes in the Bohea mountains, across which I 
had to go on my way to Woo-e-sban. This part of 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Town of Hokow—Ils aitniUon, trade, and great importance—BoLoa 
mountain eliair — Mounta n roal—Ik^gars ty tie wayside — 
Beautiful sccncr} — The pnest and Ins bell — Town of Yuen sLan 
—Appearance of tho roail—Tea coolies—Different modes of 
carrying tho tea-cbeats — Large tea growing country —Soil anl 
plantatona —ily first mglit in a Chinese inn — Reception—Dirty 
bed rooms — I console myeclf, and go to dinner 

IIoKow, or IIoHow, as it is called by tbe southern 
Chinese, is one of the most important inland towns 
m the empire It is situated m latitude 29® 54' 
north, and in longitude IlG® 18' east, on the left 
bank of the river Kin*kcang, down which I had come 
Judging from its size, and comparing it with other 
to>>'ns, I imagine it contams about 300,000 inhabit¬ 
ants It IS the great emporium of the black-tea 
tnde Merchants from all parts of China come here, 
either to buy teas, or to gel them conveyed to other 
parts of the country 

Large inns, tea-hongs, and warehouses, are met 
with m every part of the town, and particularly 
along the hanks of the river The boats moored 
abreast of the town are verj numerous There are 
small ones for single passengers, large passage-boats 
for the public, and mandanns* boats gaily decorated 
wath flags Besides these there are large cargo boats, 
for convening tea and other merchandise either east 
wartl to Yuk shan, or westward to the Pojang lake. 
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Ilokow j<? to the iniaiul countries of the west vrhat 
Shatiglne and Soo chow are to phees nearer the sen 
Oil the day after our amaal I proceeded to a 
hong, or inn, in the town, and engaged a chair and 
coohes to take me across the Bohea mountains to the 
towm of Tsong*gnn-hicn, near Woo*c*shan One of 
the men was to carry oar higgige, including^ the I irge 
package of grass cloth When we w ere making our 
agreement with the innkeeper for the men and chair, 
he informed us that the distance between Hokow 
and Woo c^han was 320 le, and tint, as the road 
was \cry hilly in many parts, we should require four 
days at least for the journey As I had been fre- 
quently consulting my map and measuring the 
distances, I was surprised to hear that we had so far 
to go, but when 1 gave ftie matter a little considera 
tion I had reason to believe that the mnkeeper was 
perfectly correct In calculahng my distances I had 
not taken into consideration the many hills and 
mountains we bad to cross on our way, which not 
only impeded our progress, but made the road much 
longer than it appeared on the map 

It IS no child’s ph} to cross these mountains, and 
therefore, before we started, the chair had to be 
examined and made as strong as possible Chairs 
used for long journeys of this kind are constructed m 
a different manner from those seen m towns and in 
the level districts of the country The common 
mountam-chair, which consists of little more than two 
stout bamboo poles and a cross bar to sit upon, is 
very well for a short journey, bat it would be rather 
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inconvenient to travel in one for 300 or -100 Ic, 
exposed to a fierce swn, and oftentimes to heavy rain. 

The Bohea-mountain chair U constructed with 
more attention to the comforts of the traveller. It 
has above the seat a light bamboo frame covered 
with oiled paper or glazed cloth. The seat has a 
bach to it formed al an angle of 45 degrees, and as 
the chair itself, foot-board and all, is generally about 
four feet long, the traveller can recline and sleep 
if be chocecs to do so. Some soft article, such as 
the wadded bed-cover in common use, is generally 
spread over the bottom and back of the chair, which 
makts it very comfortable. 

Having made all our arrangements, I got into my 
chair, and we left Hokow, travelling in a southerly 
direction across the valley, which I have already 
noticed. A small river, which rises on the north 
side of the Bohea mountains, and which falls into 
the Kjn-keang near Hokow, comes winding down 
this valley, and was crossed several times on ourw’ay. 

Leaving the valley of Hokow we gradually began 
to enter ahiliy country, and now and then our road led 
us up hill-passes of considerable steepness. In going 
over one of these passes my chair was besieged by a 
host of beggars, the most importunate I ever met 
with. Another traveller, who was a few yards in 
advance of me, had them all about him for some 
time. I could hear him protesting that he had no 
cash in his pockets, and breeching them to go away, 
but this seemed only to render them more impor¬ 
tunate. AThether he gave them anything or not 
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I cannot tell, but they left him uid came to me I 
Ind not a single cash m my pocket, and, Sing IIoo 
being fir behind, I did not know what to do I, 
howcaer, closed ray eyes, md feigned to be fast 
asleep When they held out their baskets for alms 
I was of course sleeping most soundly “ Loi j % 
loija, • they bawled m my ear, and did their best 
to awake me, but finding the tongue of no arail, 
they beat the sides of the chair with their hand^t, and 
at last got hold of ray clothes I ha\e a great horror 
of being toucheil by a Chinese beggar, who 4 s gene¬ 
rally filthy beyond description Starting up, I nearly 
capsized the chair, greatly to the annoyance of my 
bearers, who immediately forced the beggars to desist 
and to go away When we readied the top of the 
pass I desired ray bearers to put me down and to 
rest themselves. There was a pretty little house, or 
travellers resting place, just on the summit, from 
which I obtained an excellent view of the country 
In the valley beyond me lay a small town, named 
"i ucn shan At first sight it appears to be completely 
encircled by hills, but this is not the case, for the moua 
tarn stream which I have just noticed passes the touTi, 
and winds round the hills on its way to Hokow 
Descending the hill on our way to Yuen shan 
I had another encounter witli beggars, but having 
pro^ ided myself with a few cash I easily got rid of 
them Many of them were lame and bhnd but some 
bow or other all managed to get dose to my chair 
We now came to an archway erected over the 

• A term «pp? ed tos mamlann or gorcrament otEwr 
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roifl near the base of the. hill As I was passing 
throngU this arclusaj an oUl man, a priest, wme out 
and struck a bell throe times "Whether this was 
(lone in mj honour, or to propitiate the gods for mj 
safetj and success, I cannot tell, hut it was CMdent 
the priest expected something for his trouble^ and 
Smg-Hoo, who pretended to be a good Buddhist, 
gi^c him a few cash as we passed under the arch 
We now entered the town of Yuen shan It is 
about CO le distant from llokow, and stands on the 
hanV.8 of the mountain stream Though not hrge, it 
seems a flounshmg place It is on the highway from 
the hhek. tea country of FoVien, and ncarl j all the teas 
brought thcQco on the backs of coolies are here put 
m small boats and conaeyed to llokow Owing to 
there being a water communication between these 
towns, I did not obscr\c much traffic on the road 
1 was now, however, about to enter upon a crowded 
and bustling thoroughfirc, like that bct\vccn the 
sources of the two nvers described m the last chapter 
As it was mid-day when we entered Yuen-shan, I 
went to an inn, and had some refreshment, while the 
coolies bad their dinner When we resumed our 
journey, we found nianj travellers on the road, going 
and returning from the tea country in chairs All of 
them seemed to be sound asleep This is a common 
practice nmongst the mountain travellers, the chairs 
being constructed so as to enable them to do so com¬ 
fortably 

Coolies were now met »n great numbers, loaded 
with tea chests Many of them carried only one 
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chest. These I told were the finer teas; tlic 
chest was never allowed to touch the ground during 
the journey, and hence these teas generally arrive at 
their destination in much better onler than the coarser 
kinds. The single chests were carried in the follow¬ 
ing manner. Two bainhons, each about se\en feet 
long, had their ends lashed firmly to the chest, one 
on each Bide. The other ends were brought together, 
so as to form a triangle. By this means a man could 
cany’ the chest upon his shoulders, with his head 
between the bamboos in the centre of the triangle. 
A small piece of wood was lashed under the chest, 
to g{\o it, an cas)’ seat upon the shoulders. The 
accompanying sketch will give a better idea of this 
curious mode of carrying tea than any description. 



"When the coolie who carried his burden in this 
way wanted to rest, he placed the end of the bam- 
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boos upon tbo ground, and rais«l tliem to tbe per¬ 
pendicular. Tlic "hole weight now rested upon the 



ground, and could be kept in this position without 
any exertion. This was very convenient in coming 
up the steep passes amongst the mountains, for in 
some of them the coolies can only proceed a few 
yards at a time without resting, and if they had not 
a contrivance of this description the loads would have 
to be frequently put down upon the ground. • When 
stopping at inns or tea-shops for refreshment, the 
chests carried in this way are set up against a wall, 
and rest upon the ends of the bamboos. 

All the low-priced teas arc carried across in the 
common nay; that is, each coolie, with a bamboo 
across his shoulders, carries two chests, one being 
slung from each end of the bamboo. Whenever he 
rests, either on the road or at the inn, the chests are 
set down upon the ground, and consequently get soiled, 
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and do not arrive at their destination in as good order 
as tliosD earned in the other way 

The route we pursued wa*’ now in all respects 
a highland road At one time we were passing 
through a beautiful vallej, at anotlierour road wound 
round the mountain side, and frequently it boldly 
breasted the hill, and led us over into another valley 
beyond As we went over the passes we alwajs 
rested while on the highest pomt, from which we 
obtained a view, not only of the valley through which 
we had come, but also of that to which we were 
going The long trams of coolies laden with chests 
of tea aijd other produce, and with the mountain 
chairs of travellers, presented a busy and curious 
scene, as they toiled up the mountain side, or were 
seen winding their way through the vnlleys These 
were views of “China and the Chinese* as they are 
seen in ever)day life 

After leaving the town of Yuen shan we entered \ 
Hige tea growing country The shrubs were dotted 
on the lower sides of all the fertile hills Some 
times th^ were growing on level land, but that was 
invariably dry, well drained by its position, and much 
higher thin nee ground The soil of these plan¬ 
tations consisted of a red coloured loam mised with i 
considerible portion of grivcl and sand Manv of 
the tea-farms had been but latelj formed, and the 
cultivation of the shrub in tins district is evidently 
on the increase. Tea grown and manufactured here 
can of course be convejed to the great export marls 
of Shanghac and Canton much quicker and more 
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cheaply than those from the southern side of the 
Bohea mountains. 

AVc were now approacbiiig the end of our first 
day’s journey from Ilokow. The day was far 
a(h anced, and we intended to put up for the night at 
Chu-chu, a small town near the foot of the Bohea 
mountains properly so called. During all my wan¬ 
derings in China I had ne\er yet slept in a Chinese 
inn, and could not help indulging m \anons specula¬ 
tions respecting it. Calling Sing-IIoo, I desired him 
and the coolie vdih the luggage to go before, and 
look out for a respectable place in which wc could 
pass the night ^ 

The town of Chu-chu is built on the two sides of a 
mountain stream. It is a small, poor place, bupported 
by travellers and coolies passing to and from the 
Bohea mountains, and by the trade in the tea which is 
grown and manufactured in the surrounding districts. 

My chairmen, followed Sing*Hoo down the main 
street of the tow n for some distance. He had been 
waking many inquiries by the way, and at last 
entered one of the numerous inns wlucli abound in 
the place. Having hastily inspected it, and seeing it 
would suit our purpose, he returned to the door to 
give me this information. After being received in 
due form by the landlord, I walked through the 
outer part of the premises into the reception-hall 
This inn, although somewhat smaller than the one 
formerly described, was bniU upon the same plan 
Tht part fronting tlje street was perfcctlj open, being 
entirel) composed of pillars and slmttcrs Mine host, 
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Avith a cloth in his hand, hastily wiped a table and 
chair, and, bowing politely, asked me to be seated 
He then placed a cup of tea before me, and brought 
a JOSS stick to light ray pipe, and, having done so, he 
retired and left me to my own reflections 

I had now time to take a survey of my quarters 
In the front part of the building a number of persons 
were dining at tables placed there for the accommo¬ 
dation of travellers I had given them a slight 
glance as I passed through, but was now able to 
examine the groups with more leisure My chair 
bearers and coolie were already seated at one of those 
tables, evidently enjojrag their eiening meal after 
the fatigues of the day Sing Hoo was bustling about 
with the landlord, making himself quite at hom^ and 
ordenng the materials for my dinner Perhaps this 
had a tendency to turn the landlord s attention more 
to his own business than to that of his guests, but 
be this as it may, he never appeared to have the 
slightest idea that he had a foreigner under his roof, 
and asked no troublesome questions 

On each side of the hall in which I sat there nere 
a number of small sleeping apartments—I can scarcely 
call them bedrooms—and in one of them mj luggige 
had been placed It was about tivelae feet square 
and had two beds and a table in it It had no 
window, nor anj aperture of the kind for the admis 
sjoD of hghtf but the front boarding mss not earned 
so high as the roof, and hence an imperfect light 
streamed in from the top, or Ihrnugli the doorway 
when that was open Add to this an utit\cn earthen 
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floor, and the ^vftUs bcsmcaretl with the remains of 
tallow and dirt, and a fair idea may be formed of the 
place in which I was about to pass the night. 

In ordinary circumstances these appearances wopld 
have been verj’discouraging. But I had “counted 
the cost’* of all these things before I began to travel 
in China. I never csjHKitcd to find my way strewetl 
with luxuries', I knew the people were not verj' 
remarkable for cleanliness in their dwellings, and 
I was therefore in some measure prepared for all the 
inconveniences to which 1 was subjected. The only 
way was to make myself as comfortable as the cir¬ 
cumstances would admit of 

I therefore called Sing-Hoo, and desired him to 
sweep my bcdplacc before he unpacked my sleeping 
mat and other articles for the night. \Vliilat this 
was going on the host informed me that dinner was 
ready and placed on the table in the centre of the 
hall. The faro was plain and homely. There was 
a large basin full of boiled rice, with other smaller 
ones containing fish, eggs, and pork. The vegetables 
consisted of cabbages and bamboo. The latter I 
thought extremely good, and always ordered it during 
the remainder of our jouroey. 

I did full justice to tlic rice, eggs, fish, and bam¬ 
boo, and left; the other articles for Sing-Hoo, who 
seemed to enjoy them with equal relish. Dinner 
being over, the dishes w'orc removed, and tea set 
upon the table. Our labours for the day being over, 
pipes were lighted, and the smoke rose in wavy curls 
to the roof of the inn. • 
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Hftt Ticw of the Rohca monnUlQS—-llountam pass — A noWe fir- 
tree —lU name and IiwtOTy— tToni of tlie xnounta/ns—A’ew plants 
— Source of the nrer^fui—EntcrlaiBineiit for nsaa and beast— 
A rugged read am] another f«ja—A gale amongst the jDonnt.'uns 
~An amusing old Cldna-womnn — Sugar and tea-spoons —A kind 
landlord—The Tem-on—Amreal the city crTsoiig-gan-hicn — 
Its situation, SIM, and trade—Tea-farms. 

NonuKO ^occurred during tbc night to disturb our 
slumbers and mine were as sound nnd peaceful as if 
I had been in “the old house nt home.” When 
morning dawned we had an early breakfast and pro¬ 
ceeded on our journey. One of the graudest sights 
I had e\'er beheld was now awaiting me. For some 
time past I had been, as it were, amongst a sea of 
luoimtains, but now the far-famed Bohea ranges lay 
before rue in all their grandeur, with their tops 
piercing through the lower clouds, and showing them- 
seh es far above them. They seemed to be broken 
up into thousands of fragments, some of which bad 
most remarkable and striking outlines It is difficult 
to form an estimate of their height, but, companns 
them with other mountains known to me, the highest 
here nia_v be six or eight thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. There are some spots on the sides 
of the lower hills under cultivation, but all above 

fhes#» 5« ritrrfTfifl .*rn^^ wjW. * 
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I always like to look ou sceiicty of this kind early 
in the morning. I do not know whether it is that 
there is a freshness and beauty about it then which 
it loses when the day is further advanced, or whether 
the mind is more susceptible of impressions then than 
at other times; it may be that both these combine to 
render morning views most delightful and pleasing to 
the eye. Had I chosen the time for my first view of 
the Bohea mountains, I could not have been more 
fortunate. Tlie morning was clear, the air cool, and 
‘the suii was just shining on their eastern sides. As 
its rays shone on the rugged peaks, they gave a rich 
and golden tint to some, while those in the shade 
looked gloomy and frowning. Strange rocks, like 
gigantic statues tjf men or various animals, appeared 
to crown the heights, and made the view most 
remarkable. 

Our road had been of an undulating character all 
the way from Ilokow, and, although we had ascended 
a great n\imber of bills, yet we generally descended 
again into valleys on the opposite side, but, on the 
whole, we were gradually attaining a higher elevation 
above the level of the sea. We had now, however, 
arrived at the foot of the central and highest range, 
anil. Uejjan. vjywA 

The road here is about six feet in width, and paved 
with granite. It lal us round the sides of the moun¬ 
tains, !.and gradually carried us higher and higher, 
and at last, when we bad rounded one of the upper 
windings, a view of the pass itself, in the highest 
range, was presented. This pass is much lower than 
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nny other part of tlie range, anti consequently has the 
mountains rising high on each side of it Just before 
v!Q arrived at the top the road was so steep that even 
Chinese travellers get out of their chairs and walk, 
a proceetling unusual with them on onlinary occa¬ 
sions. From the foot of the range to the pass at 
which we had now arrived tlie distance was twenty le, 
or about five miles 

This pass is a busy thorougbfiire. It connects the 
countries of Fokien with those of Kiang-see, and is 
the highway, through the mountains, from the black- 
tea districts to the central and northern provinces of 
the Chinese empire. Long trains of coolies were met 
or overtaken at every turning of the road Those 
going northward were laden wth chests of tea, and 
those going south carried lead and other products 
for which there is a demand in the tea country. Tra¬ 
vellers in chairs were also numerous, some going to, 
and others returning from, the towns of Tsong-gaa- 
bien and Tsing-fsuo, and the surrounding country 
Whether I looked up towards the pass, or down on 
the winding pathway by which I had come, a strange 
and busy scene presented itself. However numerous 
the coolies, or however good the road, I never ob¬ 
served any two of them walking abreast, as people 
do in other countries; each one followed his neighbour, 
and in the distance they resembled a colony of ants 
ontheTno\e. 9 

At every quarter of a mile, or sometimes less, 
there is a tea-shop, for the refreshment of those who 
are toiling up or down the mdbntaiu. We frequently 
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stopped at tbt^c places on onr way, an<l refreslied 
ourselves vrith a cup of tlic pure boKea ou its native 
mountains. During the ascent'I walked nearly all 
the way, being anxious to inspect the natural produc¬ 
tions of the mountains. My chair-bcarers were de¬ 
lighted with this arrangement, the more so as they 
arc not accustomed to anything of the kind from their 
countrymen. 

Wc arrived at last at the celebrated pates or huge 
dbors which divide the provinces of Fokicn and 
Kiang-see. The pillars of these gates have been 
formetl by nature, and are nothing less than the 
“everlasting hills" themselves. The arched door¬ 
ways of' the place bore a great resemblance to the 
gates of a Chinese city. As wc passed through the 
archway I observed a guard of soldiers lounging 
about, but they did not take any notice of us, or 
attempt to examine our baggage. We were soon 
through the pa&s, and in another province. The 
province of Kiang-see had been shut out and left 
behind us, and our view now opened on Fokicn. 
INever in my life had I seen such a view as this, so 
grand, so sublime. High ranges of mountains were 
towering ou my right and on my left, while before 
me, as far as the eye could reach, the whole country 
seemed broken up into mountains and hills of all 
heights, wth peaks of every form. 

While gazing with wonder and admiration on tlie 
scene, my attention was arrested by a solitary pine- 
tree of great size, stau^ng about a hundred yards 
from the gateway. Ho other trees of any size were 

V 2 
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neir it Its solitary position near the pass, nnd its 
great height and beautiful sjmmetrv, made it appear 
a most striking object “What could it be? was it 
new, or did we already po'sse'ss it in England ^ I 
must confess that for a few seconds I bndejesfor 
nothing else Chair« coolies, and mountains were 
all forgotten, and I behevt, had the guard of Celes¬ 
tials attempted to prevent me from going into Fokien, 
the only boon I should ha\e asked at their hands 
would have been to be allowed to go and inspect this 
noble pine 

The Chinese guard, howeaer, had not the slightest 
iqtentioiv of interfering witli mv moacincnts, and as 
the tree avas on the roadside, I soon came up to it, 
and found it to be the Japan cedar ((7 j yplomma 
japomca), a tree winch I had already introduced into 
England, and winch, e\cn m a young stah, had liccn 
greatly admired there I had nt% er before «oen such 
a noble specimen and although 1 would rather it 
had been something new, I jet /clt proud of hai ing 
been the means of introducing into Europe a tree of 
such «i/e sjmmetra, and bcaiitv It was it least 
one hundred and twenty feet m height,—it might be 
much more,—as straight ns n larch, nnd had its lower 
branches drooping to the ground It had not been 
“lopped,” like other Chinese trees, mid was oaidcntlj 
prescrvctl with great care M\ Chinamen looked 
upon It with great ndmiration, and mfomit'tl me it 
was the only specimen of the kind in this j art of the 
countr), and that it had been planted 1) some former 
emperor when h cro«SG<l the niountams. 
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The indigenous plants of these mountains art of 
grcit interest. The ravines were rich in bamboos, 
many of nhich were of great beautj The Chinese 
pine (Pmit5 sinerwis) was abundant everjishere, but 
did not attain a large swe Ilightr up various spe¬ 
cies of oah v\crc mttwitli, and a thistle, not unhkt 
the common English thistle, was abundant Terj 
few trees vv ere to be seen near the top of the highest 
mountains, which were covered with low growing 
shnihs, grasses, and other licrbaccous plants 

I met with one or two new plants, which deserve 
particular notice One of them was a very beautiful 
spocics oi Uijdrangeat another was a species ot 
i^ircca, with red flowers, not unlike the S hella in 
colour, but having a diflcrcot habit A fine species 
of Alcha was also met with on the Eokien side of the 
mountains, which will probabl) be .a favourite m 
English gardens Its flowers are .as large as those of 
the Wetgela ro^ea, of a blueisb tinge, and bloom in 
great profusion for a long time When I first saw 
this plant I took it to be the Abtlia c/uncnsis of 
Brown, but I observe that Dr Lindlej, to whom the 
plant was sent for examination, calls it A umflora 
It IS a curious circumstance that Dr Abel, after 
whom the genus was named, di'jcovered his plant on 
the same mountains^ about a. Imndred. milea tn 
north west of the spot where the Ahelia umjlora was 
founds He was then on his way with the trab issj 
from Peking to Canton 

I dug up, from time to tune, living plants of all 
these species, and took them on with me Many a 
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time I thought I should be obliged to leave them 
behind me, for the Chinamen could not see the pro¬ 
priety of being burdened with what they considered 
weeds, and of no value; however, by dint of determi¬ 
nation and perseverance, by sometimes using pro¬ 
mises and sometimes tlireats*, I got them carried 
several hundred miles in safety/and at last deposited 
. them in the garden of my friend Jlr. Beale, at 
Shanghae. They are now in Europe, and are, per¬ 
haps, the first plants which have been brought direct 
from the Bohea mountains. 

The streams which flowed from the sides of the 
liills now ran to the soutbttard, towards the town of 
Tsong-gan-hien, and I was doubtless at one of Uie 
many sources of the river Jlln. After travefting 
about thirty Ic from tlic pa«s, wc approached a small 
to>m named Ching-hu, where we intended to remain 
for the night. We were now about seventy le from 
where we stoppcfl the night bcfon\ and, as our toad 
had been a steep and rug¥:«I one during the day, w 
were tired enougli, an<l glad of rest. 

Cliing-hu is a small town on the banks of the 
stream, vrhich gradually swells as it glides onward 
until it becomes the noble river wc sec at Foo-cbow- 
foo. The town is built in a ravine, and high, steep 
hills rise on each side of it. As wo passed down the 
main street I obscrvwl three Canton men taking an 
evening stroll, and apparently admi?!ng the Iwaiity 
of the situation. Calling Sing-IIoo, I desireil him to 
take care not to go to the inn where thc^c men wore 
staving, as I was not dcrirous of having any more 
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encounters with natires who had been in the towns 
where foreighers reside 

It was nearl) dark, when wc reached our mn, a 
building With accommodation for niin and beast 
The latter title refers not to horse«, but to pigs, 
which are great favourites vyith tlic Chinese, particu¬ 
lar!) m Tokien The amngenicnts of the inn were 
oxactlv like those of the last one, and therefore I 
need not describe them Tired with the fatigues of 
the ilay, 1 retired earl), and slept more soundly than 
if I had been on a bed of down 
The ne*tt day we had to cross another mountain pi's, 
not so high as the last, but presenting scenery equally 
beautiful Being at a lower elevation, the hill sides 
were clothed w ith trees and brushwood, and reminded 
me of the rich tropical scenery which I had seen near 
Batavia and Singapore Here were some beautiful 
forests of the lance leaved pine {^Cunnxnghainia 
lanceolaia), the finest I had ever met with in China 
The making of the road over this pass must have 
bcen_ -v gigantic undertaking The sides of the 
mountain, both abo\ e and below the road, were steep 
and rugged So dangerous bad the Chinese consi 
dered this road, even after it was made, that they 
had fixed m many places n massive stone rail on the 
lower side to prevent people from falling over Far 
below, in a "beautiful dell, a little stream was gushing 
down amongst the rocks and trees, which was fed by 
many waterfalls from the sides of the mountain la 
some places the height was so great that it made me 
giddv to look down 
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When ^ e cro'^sed this pass it w as blo^^ng n gale of 
v?ind, and I >\as obliged to ha\e the cover taken off 
mv chur Had T not done so there would Inve been 
some danger of nn being blown over the rocks, 
indeed after the corenng was removed the danger 
seemed so great that I considered it «arcst to get out 
and walk Stopping at one of the tea-houses on our 
"a\, which was kept by a very talkative old woman, 
she contnbuted not a little to our amusement. “ Hai 
jah,’ said the chair bearers we entered the house, 
^'what a storraj da> , how high the wind isl 
“Pooh, pooh* said the old dame, “this is nothing, 
you must not call tins a high wind, it is plain enough 
^ou know nothing about the wind amongst thc«e 
mountains Our houses arc often unroofed, nnd 
sometimes it is not possible for us to stand on tlu 
public road without support ion could not have 
brought that chair over the pa's on n real!) wmdv 
dn), 1 can tell >ou Ah, jou should ste ont of these 
gales and vou would not call this a high wind " 

Having drunk the ten which she had set before us, 
Sing Hoo asked one of our men wimt ought to be 
pud in thi'v part of the cpiiiitrv The man rephe 1, 
“A cash each cup of cour«e, tn is cheap licrc” 
The sum was thrown down ujion the trav, nnd the 
old woman w as called to receive it When she came 
she refused to take anjthing ttlhng lu-. that “htr 
house was notatea«hop, ihUwIuu it was one,— 
which was not hkth though —fht would fl cti n-rtirt 
our inont \ This was the first instance ot n Clmii’sc 
refusing monev which had come under m\ oliscnra 
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tion. The old lad\ did not lost- an\ tiling by it, ho^\- 
ever, for I bought some cakes and other things ^vliich 
^erc not below her dignity to sell, and v>c parted the 
best of friends. "We had many a good joke and hearty 
laugh at her expense as wc piireucd our journey. 

The sk% had been o\ercast during the morning, 
and, the wind ha\ing died away, the rain came down 
in torrents. We were obliged to take sheUtr in 
.another tca-housc, and remained there for some 
hours. It continued to rain, howeaer, and we ^YC^e 
glad to proceed a little further on to a small xillagc, 
where there was an inn, in which wc took uj> our 
quarters for the night. The landlord paid me the 
most marked attention. When 1 entered tiic hall 
tea was set before me as usual, but m this instance a 
curiously shaped tea-spoon was m the cup, and the 
tea was sweetened with sugar. 1 liad ne\cr seen the 
Chinese use either sugar or tea-spoons before, and 
was rather surprised; and it is still a question with 
me whether we arc not indebted to them for our 
mode of mahng tea, as well as for the tea itself. It 
w as only on our first entering that this w as done, for 
when tea was brought afterwards it was always made 
in the usual way, that is, the lea\cs were put into a 
cup and boding water poured over them. 

To the question usually put to Smg-IIoo, of “who 
his master was,” he imariablj returned the same 
answer, “A Loi-ja from a far country bejond the 
great wall.” I much doubt whether he had himself 
a clearer idea of the position of England than tins 
answer conveyed to l»s interrogator. In the present 
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case, ho^^eve^, this being in a small village, and our 
host himself a simple countryman, the information 
that his guest was a Loi-ja produced a marked effeck 
and his attentions were redoubled, until they became 
quite irksome He made a great many excuses for 
the poorness of the fire which he set before me 
“ Had I only sent him notice of the honour I intended 
doing him by coming to his bouse, he would have 
been better prepared,’ and so on I praised the 
house and fare, and tried not to he outdone m polite¬ 
ness bj my kind hearted landlord 
In the course of the evening a httle boy, the land¬ 
lord’s son, came to me and asked me whether I 
should like to smoke opium, as they had some in the 
house of good quality I thanked him but, of course, 
declined the offer Uponinquiry I found that opium 
18 kept in all these inns, where it is retailed m small 
quantities, just as a London innkeeper retails tobacco 
It IS V ery disagreeable, and I afterwards found it so, 
to he in one of these places when you have a number 
of opium-smokers for fellow travellers 

Between nine and ten o’clock at night, and just as 
I was retinng to rest. Sing Hoo came and informed 
me that the landlord wished me to partake of a fine 
supper which he had prepared I think he called it 
the Tein sm I believe this is not an unusual pro¬ 
ceeding on the part of Chinese landlords when thev 
have anj one in their houses whom they “ delight to 
honour ” Being perfectly ignorant of the existence 
of such a custom, I desired mj servant to beg the 
landlord to excuse me, ns I had had my dinner, nnd 
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did not feel inclined to cat anything more that night. 
Sing-Hoo, however, said 5l was a most nnusvial pro* 
ceeding to refuse llic Tein-sin, ami, t!\inking it better 
to conform to the customs of the country, I followed 
him into the hall. Ilere I fimnd a table covered witli 
many Chinese dishes. Our host had killed sonic 
fowls for the occasion, which had been cut up into 
small pieces, land were scra'ed up witli, or rather in, 
some excellent soup. Had I been at all hungiy' I 
might have made an excellent meal, but in the pre¬ 
sent circumstances I could not be expected to enjoy it 
with much relish. The landlord waited upon nic 
himself, and pressed me to cat. lie kept constantly 
pointing to the dlflercnt dishes, saying “ Eat this, cat 
this,” in his most pressing manner. I tasted the 
different dishes, eating more or less of each as they 
look my fancy, and at last, considering I had gone 
quite ^ far as even Chinese politeness required, I 
laid down my chopsticks, and expressed my delight 
at the manner in >YhicIi the Tcin*sin had been setx'cd. 
But he pressed me more and more by,putting the 
different dishes near me and praising their quality. 
At last he finislicd Ids part of the play by removing 
. the viands from the table and setting tea before me, 
I was now free again, and retired to rest, afraid of 
night-mare and all the evils of not taking supper 
sparingly. 

Early the next morning our host appeared, and 
informed me that the Tein-sin was ready. I partook 
of it in the same manner as I liad done the night 
before, but with much greater relish. To my sur- 
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prise, however, a few minutes afterwards my break¬ 
fast placed upon the table, as if I had eaten 
nothing. Sing-Hoo now presented himself, and 
asked what he was to give the landlord for the treat¬ 
ment we had received, observing at the same time 
that he would make no charge. Of course I was 
obliged to giA e the man a handsome present. Half 
suspecting that Sing-Hoo or the coolies had been at 
the bottom of the Tein-sin affair, I desired him to 
take care and discourage everything of the kind for 
the future. I knew that I had still a long journey 
before me and many expenses, and it would not do 
for me to run short of money by the way. 

I was now on the outskirts of the great black-tea 
country of Fokien. I observed large quantities of 
tea-plants under cultivation. They ^\ere generally 
to bo found on the lower sides of the hills, and also 
in the gardens of the r illagere. About tea o'clock hi 
the forenoon wo arrived at Tsong-gan-hicn, a Jhige 
town in the midst of the black-tea country, where 
nearly all the teas of this district are packed and 
prepared for exportation. Tsong^an-hien, according 
to observations made by tlie Jesuits many years ago, 
is situated in latitude 27* 47 38'north. It stands 
in the midst of a fertile plain of small extent, sur¬ 
rounded by hills, and is in the district ofKtiii-rnng- 
foo, a city to which I have already alluded in my 
journey up tlic tiver Aliin 

The vvalls of the city are about three miles iti cir- 
fumfcrence. iJotJi these am! the ramparts are in 
many parts ruinous and overgrown with wetds. 
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They seem hoan’ ^\^lh a^e, ami were ilov^btless Imilt 
in more warlike times tlu\n the ^iresent.^ The jwpu- 
latton may amount to one Iiunflrctl thousand inha¬ 
bitants, but I liavc no means of forming a correct 
estimate. The suburbs, Avlnch I include in this cal¬ 
culation, arc very large and populous, and extend‘a 
considerable way dowi\ the sides of the river. 

This city abounds in lai^c tea-hongs, in which the 
black teas are sortctl and packed for the foreign 
markets. All those coolies whom I had met on my 
journey across the mountains were loaded here. Tea 
merchants from all parts of China where teas are 
consumed or exported come to this place, to make 
their purchases of tea and the necessary arrangements 
for its transport Canton men in particular come in 
great numbers, as they carry on a large trade with 
foreigners both at Canton and Shanghao. I saw 
many of them walking about in the streets, but for 
obvious reasons avoided them as much as possible. 
They are easily distinguished by their features from 
the natives of Fokien, as well as from the more 
northern Chinese. 

The plain in which the town of Tsong-gan-hien is 
situated is not of great extent. Hills are seen appa¬ 
rently surrounding it on all sides, on some of which 
the tea-shrub is extensively cultivated. Many of 
these hills have a most barren appearance, although 
there are here and there >cry Fertile spots on their 
sloping sides. Tea is also cultivated extensively in 
tlic’lowland^, hut these are invariably well raised 
above the banks of the river. It will be better, liow- 
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ever, to collect into one chapter the remarks I have 
to imke upon the tea cultivation in this important 
part of the country 

As I arrived at Tsonc-^an bicn early m the day, I 
stopped there only three hours This was sulBeient 
to enable me to take a survey of the town, and to 
obtain some refreshment both for myself and my 
men At the end of that lime I got into my chair 
and took the road for Woo e-shan, winch was only 
forty or fifty le further on As soon as we were 
clear of the town the road seemed entirely different 
from that which we had been travelling on before 
The fact is we had left the great tea highway,—that 
had ended at the town we just passed Our road 
was now more narrow and less frequented The 
travellers in chairs the coohes with tea-chests pn 
their shoulders and all that motley band which we 
had seen on our journey across the mountains, had 
disappeared, and we were now journeying alone. 
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CHAPTEn XIIL 


Woo^^han —Ascent of the Mi — Amre at a liudcMst temple — 
DtsenpUemof the IcmjJe and the scenery —Strange roefes — My 
reception—Our »linner and its ccrctnonics —A« Infcnating con- 
Tmalion —An erening stroll—ronDilion of tJie reeVj—Sod — 
T5cw from the top of \Voo-«-«han—A priest’s gtaAO —A 'lew bj' 
rrtoonlight—Chinese wfnc—CnltiTation of fbe tM-slirul»—Cli-iins 
anti rooniejs nsed In githinnsU—Tca-mcrcliants—Ihppmeas 
aed contentment of the pcasmtry. 

As soon ns I was fairly out of the suburbs of Tseng- 
gan*hien I had my first glimpse of the far-famed 
'Woo-c-shan., It stands in the midst of the plain 
which 1 ha\e noticed in the previous chapter, and is 
a collection of little hills, none of which appear to be 
more than a thousand feet high. They have a sin¬ 
gular appearance. Their feces are nearly all perpen¬ 
dicular rock. It appeare as if they had been thrown 
up by some great convulsion of nature to a certain 
height, and as if eiSme other force had then drawn 
the tops of tlie whole mass slightly backwards, break¬ 
ing it up into a thousand hills. By some agency of 
this kind it might have assumed the strange forms 
vvliich were noAS before me. 

Woo-c-shan is considered by the Chinese to be 
one of the most wonderful, as well as one of the 
most sacred, spots in the empire. One of their 
manuscripts, quoted by Mr. Ball, thus describes it: 
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“ Of all the mountains of rokicn those of AVoo e are 
the finest^ and its •i\ater the best Thej arc awfully 
high and rugged, surrounded by v, ater, and seem as 
if excavated by spirits, nothing more TFonderluJ can 
be seen ^'rom the dynasty of Csm and Han, dovrp 
to the present time, a succession of hermits and 
priests, of the *56018 of Tao cze and Ho, have* here 
risen up like the clouds of the air and the grass of 
the field, too numerous to enumerate Its chief 
renown, however, is derived from its productions and 
of these tea is the most celebrated ’ 

I stood for some tune on a point of rising ground 
midway between Tsong gan hien and AFoo-e shan, 
and surveyed the strange scene which lav before me 
I had expected to see a wonderful sight when I 
reached this place, but I must confess the scene far 
surpassed anj ideas I had formed respecting it There 
hid been no exnsgeration in the description given by 
the Jesuits, or in the writings of the Chinese, except 
fng IS to the height of the bills They are not 
“awfully high , indeed, they arc lower thin most of 
the hills in this part of the country, and far below 
the height of the mountain nnges which I had just 
cro'sed The men who were with me pointed to 
the spot with great pndc, and *= 1111 , “Look, tiiat is 
AA^oo-e shin! have jou anything in your country to 
be compared w itli it ’ 

The cli\ was fine, ind the suns rays being very 
powerful J had taken up mj position unde” the 
spreading brandies of a luge camphor tree which 
prew bv the roadside Here I could willingly have 
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Rimincd until luglit had shut out the scene from nn 
MU'., hut tuy chairhearers who utrc uou near the 
end of their joumc\» intimatal tint tJjcy ucre roach 
to proceed, «o ue uent on\\ards t 

, The distance from T6ong-san-hicn*to Woo-e-shan 
is onl) about 10 or 50 Ic. Tins is, ho^\c\cr, only 
to tht bottom of the laUs, and u c intended to take 
’up our quarters m one of the principal temples near 
the top; The distance wc had to tra\ cl was therefore 
much ^catcr than this When wc arris ed at tiie 
foot of the hill M c inquired our w ay to the temple 
“AVhiOh temple do jou wish to go to?” uas the 
ans^^c^; “there arc nearlj a thousand temples on 
Woo-e-shan ” Sing-IIoo explained that wt were 
unacquainted witli the names of the different temples, 
but OUT object was to reach one of the largest. Wc 
were directed, at last, to the foot of somc^perpen- 
dicular rocks IVlicn wc reached the spot I expected 
to get a glimpse of the temple wc were m search of 
somewhere on the lull side abo\ c us, but there was 
nothing of the kind A small footpath, ent out of 
the rock, and leading o\cr almost inaccessible places 
was all I could see It was now necessary for me to 
get out of my chair, and to scramble up the pathway 
—often on mj hands and Knees Several times the 
coolies stopped, and declared that it was impossible 
to get the diair any further. I pressed on, however, 
and they were obliged to scramble after me with it. 

It was now about two o’clock m the afternoon; 
there was scarcely a cloud m the sky, and the day 
was fearfully hot As I elimbcd up the rugged steep, 

Q 
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tlic perspiration strc lining from every pore, I began 
to think of fever 'iml ague, and all those ills 17111011 
the traveller is subject to m this unhealthy climate 
We reached the top of the hill at list, and our eyes 
ivere gladdened -with the sight of a rich luxurnnt 
spot, which I knew at once to be near a Buddhist 
temple Being a considerable way in advance of 
my chairbearers and coolies, I sat down under the 
shade of a tree to rest and get cool before I entered 
its sacred precincts In a few minutes my people 
arrived with smiling countenances, for thej had got i 
glimpse of the temple through the trees, and knew 
that rest and retreshment awaited them 

The Buddhist priesthood seem alwajs, to have 
selected the most beautiful spots for the erection of 
their temples and dwellings Many of these places 
owe their chief beautj to tbo protection and cultiva 
Don of trees The wood near a Buddhist temple in 
China 18 carefully protected, and hence a traveller 
can always distinguish their situation even when 
some miles distant In this respect these priests 
resemble the enlightened monks and abbots of tbe 
olden time, to whose taste and care we owe some of 
the richest and most beautiful sjhan scenery m 
Europe 

The temple, or collection of temples, which we 
now approached, was situate*! on the sloping side of 
a small lallc^, or basiiv on the top of Woo c shoiv 
which seemed as if it had been scooped out for the 
purpose At the bottom of this basin 1 small lake 
was seen glistening through the trees and colored 
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witli the famous lien-nha, or Nclumhium —a plant 
licld in high esteem and veneration by the Chinese, 
aod alwajs met with in the \iciiiity of Buddliist 
temples. All the ground from the lake to the 
temples was covered with the tea-shrub, Inch as 
evidently cultivated with great care, while on the 
opposite banks, facing the buildings, was a dense 
forest of trees and bT\isUwood. 

On one side—that on which the temples were 
built—there were some strange rocks standing like 
huge monuments wliich had a peculiar and striking 
appearance. Thej stood near each other, and were 
each from 80 to 100 feet m height. These no 
doubt had attracted, by their strange appearance, 
the priests who first selected this place as a site 
for their temples. The high-pnest had his house 
built at the base of one of these huge rocks, and 
to it we bent our steps. Ascending a flight of steps, 
and passing through a doonva}, we found ourselves 
in front of the building. A httie boj, who was amus¬ 
ing himself under the porch, ran off immediately and 
informed tlie priest that strangers had come to pay 
him a visit Being very tired, I entered the recep¬ 
tion hall, and sat down to wait his arrival. In a v cry 
short time the pnest came in and received me with 
great politeness Smg-IIoo now explained to him 
that I had determined to spend a day or two on 
Woo-e-shan, whose fame had reached even the far- 
distant country to which I belonged; and begged that 
we might lie accommodated with food and lodgings 
during our stay 

0 2 
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While the high pntit was Jjstejiing to Slug Hoo he 
drew out of his tobacco pouch a small quantity of 
Chinese tobacco, rolled it for a moment between his 
finger and thumb, md then presented it to me to 
fill my pipe with Tins prsctice ts a common one 
amongst the inhabitants of these hills and indicates, 
I suppose, that the person to whom It is presented is 
welcome It was eaidently kindlj nitant, so, taking 
It in the same kind spirit, I lighted my pipe and 
began to smoke 

In the mean time our host led me into his best 
room, and, desiring me to take a seat, he called the 
boy, and ordered him to bnng us «ome tea And 
now I drank the fragrant herb, pure and unadul 
terated, on its native lulls It had never been half 
so grateful before, or I had never been so much 
in need of it, for I was hot, thirsty and wearj, after 
ascending the lull under a burning sun The tea 
•loon quenched my tbii^t and revived my spirits, and 
called to my mind the words of a Chinese author, 
who sajs, “Tea is exceedingly useful, cultivate it, 
and the benefit will be widely spread , drink it, and 
the animal spirits will be livelj and clear 

Although I can speak enough of the Chinese Ian 
gunge to make mj self understood m sev eral districts 
of tile country, I judged it prudent not to enter info 
*i lengthened conversation with the pnests at this 
tempie I Jeft ia^k/ag- fwrt oF t}te A? ke 

done bj mj servant, who was quite competent to 
speak for us botli Tliej were therefore told that 
I could not speak the language of the district and 
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that I came from a far counU-y ^‘bcjoiid Uie great 
wall ” 

The little boy >Oiom I ha\e alread) noticed now 
presented himself, and announced that dinner was on 
the tabic The old priest bowed to me, and ashed 
me to walk into the room in which the dinner was 
served I did not fail to ask him to precede me, 
winch of course he “couldn’t think of doing,** but 
followed me, and placed me at Ins left hand m the 
“seat of honour.” Three other pnests took their 
•'eats at the «!arae table One of them had a most 
unprepossessuig appearance; hts forehead was low, 
he had a bold and impudcntdooking eje, and was 
badly marked with the smallpox. In short, he was 
one of those men that one would rather a\oid tlian 
ha\e an)thing to do with The old h)gh*pnest was 
quite a different-looking man from Ins subordinate. 
He was about sixty )ears of age, and appeared to be 
very intelligent. His countenance w as &uch as one 
likes to look upon; meekness, honest), and truth 
were stamped unmistakeably upon it 

Having seated oursclics at table, a cup of wine 
was poured out to each of us, and the old pnest said, 
“ Che-sue, che-sue”—Drink wiue, dnnk wine Each 
lifted up h\s cup, and brought it m contact with 
those of the others As the cups touched we bowed 
to each other, ami said, “Dnnk wine, dnnk wine” 
The chopsticks which were before each of hs were 
now taken up, and dinner commenced Our table 
was crowded with small basin':, eacli containing a 
different article of food X was surprised to see in 
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one ^»f tlicni fonio smnH fi-li, !or I Ind ah\i}s tindir 
«5!oo<1 tliat the BuiUlhi t pnt‘!tlioo(l wort prohihited 
from citing nn\ kimh of Atimnl fiod ilie otlitr 
di lie's ^\t^L all toin|K)<ctl of cegttaldcs Tliere «trc 
Noiuig biinboo hliooUi, ciblnpes of \anous hinds 
both fresh and pickled tiiniips, bciiis ]>ct« and 
nnous other articles *cned wj* m a manner which 
iinde them \cr) jnlntible Besides these there snos 
n funpns of the mushroom tribe, cehicli mis rcallj 
excellent. Some of these sogetablcs were prepared 
in such n manner as made it difiicult to heheac that 
the) Mere rcalle vegetables All tlie dishes how¬ 
ever, Mere of tins description, except the fish alrcad) 
noticed Bicc Mas also set before each of us and 
formed tlic pnnciinl part of our dinnei 

^^hllc the meal iras going on the pnests eonti 
nuiUv pressed me to eat They praised the difilrerit 
dishes and, as tlic) {lomtcd them out, said, **Eat 
fi h, eat cabliage, or, “cat ncc, os the case might 
he Not imfrcqucntl) their jwliteness, m m) humble 
opinion Mas carried rather too fir, for thej not only 
pointed out the dishes wfaich the) recommended, but 
plunged their omti chopsticks into tliem, and drcM to 
the surface such delicate morsels as they thought 
I should prefer, saying “ Eat this eat this Thu. 
Mas far from agreeable, but I took it all as it was 
intended, and we were the best of fnend* 

An mterestmg conrersation was earned on during 
dinner between Sing Hoo and the pnests Sing IIoo 
had been a great traveller in his time, and gave them 
a good deal of information concerning man\ of the 
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^rovniccs both in the north and in the south, ot which 
they knew little or nothing themselves, lie toM 
them of his visit to Pekin, described the Emperor, 
and proudly pointed to tlie livery he wore. Tlii-s 
immediately .stimpcd him, in their opinions, as a 
person of great im]K)rtancc. They expressed their 
opinions freely upon the natives of diHcrcnt pro¬ 
vinces, and spoke of them as if they lielongetl to 
different nations, just as we would do of the natives 
of France, Holland, or Denmark. The Canton men 
they d‘n\ not like*, the Tartars were good—the Em¬ 
peror was a Tartar. AH the o\it';idc nations were ^ 
bad, particularly the Kwei-tszes, a name sjgiiifying 
Devil’s cbildren, which they charitably apply to the 
nations of the •western world. 

Having finished dinner, we rose from the table and 
returned to the liall. Warm water and a wet cloth 
>rere now set before each of us, to wash with after 
our meal. The Chinese always w'ash wdth warm 
water, both in summer and winter, and rarely use 
soap or any substance of a similar nature. Having 
washed my face and hands in the true Chinese style, 

I intimated my wish lo go out and inspect the bills 
and temples in the neighbourhood. 

Calling Sing-IIoo to accompany me, we descended 
the flight of steps and took the path ■which led down 
to the lake at the bottom of the basin. On our way 
wc visited several temples^ none of them, however, 
seemed of any note, nor were they to be compared 
with those at Koo-shan near Foo-chow*foo. In 
truth the good priests seemed to pay more attention 
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to the cultnation and manufacture of tea than to the 
rites of their peculiar faith E\erjnvhere m front of 
their direlhngs I obsencd bamboo frameirork erected 
to support the ‘sieves, which, when 611ed with leaves, 
are exposed to the sun and air The priests and 
their servants were all busily employed m the mani 
pulation of this valuable leaf 

When^Ne arrived at the lake it presented a fine 
appearance The noble leaies of the nelnmbiura 
M ere seen rising above its surface and gold and sil\ er 
fash were sporting in the water belou, wlule all around 
the scenei^ was grand and imposing Leaving the 
lake e followed the path which seemed to lead us to 
some perpendicular rocks In the distance we could 
see no egress from the basm but as we got nearer a 
chasm was v isible by which the liuge rock v a« parted 
and tlurough which flowed a little stream with a path 
waj by its side It 'eemed indeed os if the stream 
had gradually Morn down the rock and formed this 
pas‘«ige for itself which was not more thm six or 
eight feet m width 

These rocks consist of claj shte in which occur, 
embedded m the form of beds or djkes great misses 
of quartz rock, while granite of i deep blick colour, 
owing to the mica which is of i fine deep bluish 
bhek, cuts through them in nil directions. Tbi? 
granite forms the summit of most of the pmicipil 
xooiADtains mj tins part of the coiwtry 

Resting on this cHy shte ore sandstone conglo¬ 
merates formed pnncipiUj of angular ma*wes of 
quartz held together bj a calcareous ba'i^ and^Jter 
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uat^tlg^\ltU these couglomcrates there is a fine cal¬ 
careous granular sandstone, in ashich beds ol doloniitic 
limestone occur The geologist will thus sec \tIi it a 
strange mixture forms put of these huge rocks of 
^Yoo-e*slnn, and "will be able to draw his own conclu¬ 
sions Specimens of these rocks were brought aira) 
by me and submitted both to Dr Falconer of Cal¬ 
cutta and Dr Jameson of Sihirunporc, who arc well 
known as excellent geologists 

The soil of these tea-lands consists of a brow msli- 
^cUqw adhesive c\a^ This claj, when minutely 
examined, is found to consist of particles of the rocks 
and of \egctnblo matter It Ins alwajs i very con¬ 
siderable portion of the latter m its composition m 
those lands which are very productive and where 
the tea-shrub thrives best 

Threading our vray onward througli the chasm, 
w ith the rocks standing high on each side and drip¬ 
ping with water, we soon got into the open country 
again Aft^’r having examined the rocks and soil, 
my object was to get a good view of the surrounding 
countr), and I therefore made in) way to the heights 
above the temples AVhen I reicbcd the summit the 
view 1 obtained was well worth all my toil Around 
and below me on ever) side were the rugged rocks 
of AVoo-e-slnn, while numerous fertile spots in glens 
and on hill sides were ®!een dotted over with the tea- 
shrub Being on one of the highe«!t points I had .a 
good view of tlic rich valle)s m which the towns of 
Tseng gan hicn and Tsin tmn stand Far awaj to 
the northward the chain ot the Bohea mountains were 
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seen strctclnng from cast to \»cst is fir as the c}o 
could reieJj, i»d apparently Ibmimg an impcntfnble 
hirncr between Fokicn anti the ricli and populous 
province of hiaug-^cc 

The sun vvis now setting beliind the Bohei hdls, 
and, IS twilight is short in the-se regions, the last rajs 
vviraed me tliat it would be prudent to get bick to 
the vicinitj of the temples near which I had taken 
up my quarters On mj wij hick I came upon a 
tomb m which nine priests had bttJi interred It wis 
on the lull side, ind seemed a fit resting place for tlie 
remains of such men It bad evidently been a kind 
of natural cavern under the rock, with au opening m 
front The bodies were placed m it, the arched rock 
was above them, and the front was built up with the 
sime mitenal Thus entombed oinongat theu* 
fivounte bills, these bodies will remain until “the 
rocks shill be rent at that diy when the trumpet of 
the archangel shill sound, and tlie grave shall give 
up Its dead 

On a kind of flat terrace in front of this tomb I 
observed the names of each of its occupants, and the 
remains of incense sticks which had been burning but 
a short time before, when the periodical visit to the 
tombs was paid I was afterwards told by the high 
priest that there was still room for one more within 
the rocky cave That one, he said, was himself, 
and the old man. seemed to look forward to the 
tune when he must be laid in Ins grave as not far 
distant 

As I was now m the vicini^ of the temples, and 
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tlicrc \vas no longer any danger of my losing my 
^vay, I was in no hurry to go in-doors. The shades 
of evening gradually closed in, and it was night on 
■NYoo-c-shan. A solemn stillness reigned around, 
which was broken only by the occasional sound of a 
gong or bell in the temple, where sonic priest was 
engaged in his evening devotions. In the mean time 
the moon had risen, and the scene appeared, if pos¬ 
sible, more striking than it had been in daylight. 
The strange rocks, as they reared their rugged forms 
high above the temples, partly in bright light and 
partly in deep shade, had a curious and unnatural 
appearance. On the opposite side the u ood assumed 
a dark and dense appearance, and down in flie botton: 
of the dell the little lake sparkled as if covered wit! 
gems. 

I eat down on a ledge of rock, and my eyes wan 
dered over these remarkable objects. Was it i 
reality or a dream, or was I in some fairy land' 
The longer I looked the more indistinct the object; 
became, and fancy seemed inclined to convert tbi 
rocks and trees into strange living forms. In circum¬ 
stances. of this kind I like to let imagination roam 
uncontrolled, and if now and then I built a few castles 
in the ait they were not very expensive and easily 
pulled down again. 

Siug-IIoo now came out to seek me, and to say 
hat our evening meal was ready, and that the priests 
rerc waiting. When I went in I found the viands 
ilready served. Wc seated ourselves at the table, 
pledged each other in a c\ip of wine, and the meal 
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^\ellt oil in UiL same uiatniLr as the former one Like 
most of mj countrymen, I ime a great dislike to the 
Chinese sam-shoo, a spirit somewlmt like the Indian 
arrack, but distilled from nee Indeed the kind 
commonly sold in the shops is little else thin rank 
poison The Woo-e-shan wme, ho^^c^cr, was quite a 
diiferent afflnr it resembled some of the lighter 
rrencli >Mncs, ^^as slightly acid, agreeable, and in 
no wiy intoxicating, unless when taken in imino 
derate quantities I had no means of n^eertammg 
whether it was made from the grape, or whether it 
was a kind of sam-shoo wluch bad been prepared in 
a- pirticular way, and greatly diluted nith water At 
all events ^t was a >cry agreeable accoinjianiment to 
a Chinese dinner 

During our meal the com crsation between Sing 
Hoo and the priests turned upon the strange scenery 
of these hdls, and the numerous temples which were 
scattered o\er them, many of which are built in the 
most inaccessible places He informed them how 
delighted I had been with my walk dunng the after 
noon, and how much I was struck ivith the strange 
scenery I had itnessed Anything said in praise of 
these hills seemed to please the good priests greatlj, 
and rendered them verj commumcative They in 
formed us that there were temples erected to Buddha 
on every hill and peak, and that m all they numbered 
no less than nine hundred and ninetj nine 

The whole of the land on these hills seems to be 
long to the priests of the two sects already men 
tioned, but by far the largest portion belongs to the 
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BiuUlhists. There arc also some farms estahlisheil 
for the supply of the court of Peking. They arc 
called the imperial enclosures? hut I suspect that 
they too arc, to a certain extent, under the manage¬ 
ment and control of the priests. The tea-shrub is 
culti^ated everywhere, and often in the most inac¬ 
cessible situations, such ns on the summits and ledges 
of prccipitows rocks. Mr. Ball states* that chains arc 
said to be used in collecting the leaves of the shrubs 
growing in such places; and I have even heard it 
asserted (I forget whether by the Chinese or by 
others) that monkeys arc employed for the same 
purpose, and in the following manner t—^These ani^ 
mals, it seems, do not like work, and would not 
gather the leaves willingly; but when they are seen 
up amongst the rocks where the tea-bushes are grow¬ 
ing, the Chinese throw stones at them; the monkeys 
get very angry, and commence breaking off the 
branches of the tca-shnibs, which they throw down at 
their assailants! 

I should not like to assert that no tea is gathered 
on these hills by the agency of chains and monkeys, 
. but I think it may be safely affirmed that the quan¬ 
tity procured in such ways is exceedingly small. The 
greatest quantity is grown on level spots on the hill¬ 
sides, which have become enriched, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, by the vegetable matter and other deposits 
which have been w^ashed down by the rains from a 
bigUer elevation. Very little tea appeared to be 
cultivated on the more barren spots amongst the 
• CviUwatttm ■ndMftnnf'ictiire otTea 
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InlN, iml such ground is icr) plentiful on Woo-e- 
slian 

lining been nil d^y toiling amongst the bilb, I 
retired to rest at an early hour Sing Hoo told me 
afterwards tint he never closed his eves during the 
night It seems he did not like the ippeirmco of 
the ill-looking priest, and having a strong prejudice 
against the Fokicn men, he imigincd an attempt 
might he made to rob or perhaps murder us during 
the night No such fears disturbed mj rest I slept 
soundly until morning dawned, and when I awoke 
felt quite refreshed, and equal to the fitigues of 
another d^j Calling for some water to be brought 
me, I indulged in a good wa«h, a luvur} which 1 
could onlj enjoy once in twenty»four hours 

Dunng mv stay here I met a number of tea iner 
chants from Tseng gan hien, who had come up to buy 
tea from the priests These men took up their quar¬ 
ters in the temples, or rather m the priests houses 
adjoimiig, until the) had completed their purcha'^es 
Coolies were then sent for, and the tea was conve)ed 
to Tsong^an hicn, there to be prepared and packed 
for the foreign markets 

On the morning of the third day, having seen all 
that v\as roost interesting in this part of the hills, I 
determined to change my quarters As soon as 
breakfast was over I gave the old priest a present 
for his kindness, which, although small, <!eemed to 
raise me not a little in his esteem The chair bearers 
were then summoned, and we left the hospitable roof 
of the Buddhist priests to explore more distant parts 
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of the liilU. Wljnt mof was next to slieltt-r me 1 bad 
not the mo^t remote idea. 

Our ho^t followed me to tlm jratpway, and made 
lih adkus in Chtue-sc style. A< we threaded our way 
ainnnz'-t the hills, I ohicn*^! tc.i*(mlhfrers bu-Jily 
eraplojed on all the hill-^ldes wliere the plantitions 
were. They sceinwl a happy niid contented race; 
the joke and iikst>* laii^h were goln? round, ami 
some of them were singing ns gaily as the birds in 
the old trees ,ilx)ut the temples. 
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WEnow proceeded ntrcH« the InlU In the direction 
of the small town of Tsin-t^un, another great mart 
for black tea. Our road was a\trj’rough one. It 
Mas merely a foot|iaUi, and fometimes merely narrow 
steps cut out of the rock. When we had gone about 
tuo miles wc came to a solitary temple on tlie banks 
of a small river, Mhich here winds amongst the hills. 
This stream is called by the Chinese the ri\er or 
stream of nine Mindings, from the circuitous turns 
which it takes amongst the lulls of Woo-e-shan. It 
divides the range into two districts—the north and 
south: the north range is said to produce the best 
teas. Here the finest souchongs and pekoes are pro¬ 
duced, but I believe these rarely find their vray to 
Europe, or only in very smaU quantities. 

The temple ne had now readied was a small and 
insignificant-lookjng building. It 'fecroed a sort of 
half-way re«ting-placc for people on the road from 
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Tsin-tsun to Uie hills; anil when m nirivctl several 
tnivellere and coolies wenr sitting in the porch drink¬ 
ing tea. The temple l>elongcd to the Taouists, ant! 
wa«, inhahitetl hy an old priest and Kis wile. The 
priests of this sect do not shave their heads like the . 
Buddhists^ and I lielierc arc aliened to^marry. ^ 

. Tlie old priest received uswith’^ejt politeness,^ 
mil, according to custom, gave me a pit^c of tobacco 
\nd set a cup of tea licforc me. Stng-II§o now’ asked 
liim whether he had a spam room in lii| house, and 
whether he would allow us to reipnin with ,hiin for a 
day or two. Uc stemed to he veiy|gln(! of the 
chance of making a little mone\, and immediately 
led us up stairs to a room which, as wc ^ere not \ ery 
particular, we agreed to hire dunng our ^ay. 

This house and temple, like some whieli I have 
already described, were hudt against u pVpcndicuIar 
. rock, which formed an excellent and substantial back 
wall to the building. The top of the rock overhung 
■ the little building, and the water from it continually 
dripping on the roof of the house gave the impres¬ 
sion that it was raining. 

The stream of “ nine windings” flowed past the 
front of the temple. Numerous boats w’ere plying up 
and down, many of which, I was told, contained 
parties of pleasure, who had come to see the strange 
scenerj' amongst tliesc hills. The river w as very rapid, 

■ and these boats seemed to fly when going with the 
current, and were soon lost to.\iew. On all sides 
, the strangest rocks and hills w'cre obseiwed, having 
generally a temple and tea-manufactory near their 
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summits Sometimes they seemed so steep that the 
buildings could onlj be approached by a ladder, but 
general!) the road was cut out of the rock in steps, 
and this means the top was reached 

Du Halde, in describing these hills, says, “ The 
priests, the better to compass their design of making 
tins mountain pass for the abode of the immortal 
beings, ba\e conveyed barks, chariots, and other 
things of the same kind, into the clefts of the steep 
rocks, all along the sides of a rivulet that runs be^ 
tween, insomuch that these fantastical ornaments are 
looked upon by the stupid vulgar as real prodigies 
Relieving it impossible that they could be raised to 
such inaccessible places but by a power more than 
human 

I did not observe any of these ebanots, and if 
they esist at all, they must either have been made 
for the express purpose, or brought from some distant 
country, as none are m use in these parts Boats are 
common enough on the river, and if they are drawn 
up into such places, the circumstance would not be 
so wonderful 

Some cunous marks were observed on the sides of 
some of these perpendicular rocks At a distance 
they seemed as if they were the impress of some 
gigantic hands I did not gel very near these marks, 
but I believe that many of them have been formed 
by the water oozing out and tncklmg down the sur¬ 
face. They did not seem artificial, but a strange 
appearance is gi\en to these rocks by artificial means 
Emperors and other great and rich men, when visit 
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mg tbfoc hills, have hatl stones, %vith hrge letters 
carved upon them, let in or built into the face of these 
rocks These, at a distance, have a most curious 
appearance 

The old priest with whom I Ind taken up inj 
quarters seemed mtsenblj poor, tlie piece of ground 
attached to the temple for Ins support was \ crj small 
Now and then one of his own sect, who came to 
worship at the temples amongst these lulls, left him a 
small present, but such visits were “few and far 
between And there was nothing grand or imposing 
about hi^ temple to attract tlic rich and great, except 
indeed the scenery which surrounded it 

Having given tlieold roan some money to']»urcha8C 
a dinner for mjself and my men, 1 made a hasty 
meal and went out to explore the lulls I visited 
many of the tea farms, and was successful in pro 
curing about four hundred young plants These 
were taken to Shanghae in good order, and many of 
them are now growing vigorously in the Government 
tea plantation in the Himalayas 

The old pnest and his wife could not afford to 
burn cither candle or oil, and were therefore ui the 
habit of retiring very early to rest As the night 
w as w et and my quarters far from comfortable, I soon 
followed tlieir example Sing Hoo who was m the 
room with me, said he had no confidence m these 
Pokien men, as he called them, and that he would let 
down the trap-door of our garret and make all fast 
for the mght before we went to sleep However 
soundly 1 sleep, the least noise of an unusual kind is 
n 2 
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sure to awake me Somewhere about midmgbt *I 
awoke, and for a second or two I heard nothing 
except the heavy ram pattering on the roof of our 
room Shortly afterwards, however, a slight noise 
below attracted my attention, and iiij eye naturally 
turned to the trap-door What was my surprise to 
see It slowly open and the head of a man make its 
appearance in the room where we were! I scarcely 
knew how to act, but at last determined to he still 
and watch his motions, and to be read) if necessar\ 
to defend mjself as well as I could Graduall) a 
man’s figure appeared, and entering the room lie 
>egan to grope about, muttering some indistinct 
words This iwokt Sing IIoo, who jumped out of 
bed m a great fright and called out to me to get up 
” Tlie ram is coming throUoh the roof of the house 
into our bed, said the man, whom we unmcdiatcly 
recognised to be the poor old pnist We now 
breathed frcclj and had a good laugh nt our being so 
alarmed 1 he old man, after putting some mats 
aboac the place through avliich the ram was coming 
in, descended the stairs to Ins own room “ Shut 
down the door, said $mg Iloo to him ns he arent 
out “ It is much better up, sud the old priest, “it 
IS much cooler don’t he afraid, there is nothing to 
harm }ou amongst tht't moiintams Sing IIoo «lid 
not contradict him, lot, when he was gone, got iij) 
nnd fjuictl) «hut down the door Nothing ct«e dis 
turbed our bltimhem during the iUt,lit 

These ol I people had not tlie «lighte«t n!ca tint f 
was n f»rcuncr, hit I was sulytcteal to sc me iiiifii 
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\enicnce tlirougli mj servniit informing them that I 
a mandarin from Tartar}. Sometimes, •\ilien I 
■svas in HI} room, the country people >vho ere passing, 
and v?lio liad 3 ust laid down their burdens to take a 
cup of tea, cikpressed great aoticty to see a traieller 
ivho bad come co far On several occasions some of 
them nalkod up stairs without an} ceremony I 
believe I alwavs received them with the utmost po¬ 
liteness. and sustained m} character tolerably well 
On one occasion, however, I near!} lost my gravity, 
An old priest, apparentlv in his second childhood, 
came in to see me, and the moment lie entered ni} 
room befell upon his knees and kow-toned or pros 
trated himself several times before me in the most 
abject imiiner I raised him gentlj from this humi- 
Inting posture, and intimated tint I did not wish tc 
be so highly honoured Another priest came ant 
expressed i desire for me to go and visit Ins temple 
which was on art adjoining hill, and which he toh 
me had been honoured with a visit from a forme 
tinperor 

1 Ttmained two dx}s under the roof of the hospi 
table Taouist, and saw a great part of the Woo-e bills 
and their productions On the evening of the second 
da}, 'nav mg entered into a fresk agreement with ui} 
thiirbearers md coolies, I intimated to the old priest 
that I intended to proceed on m} joume} t?rl} next 
morning lie kindl} prt‘'«ed me to sta} a little 
longer, but, when he «'iw I was in earnest, he went 
out to his tea plantations and brought me some voun^ 
phnts which he be^ed me to accept I felt highlv 
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pleased with his gratitude for the small present I had 
given him, and gladly accepted the plants^ which in¬ 
creased my store very considerably; these with the 
other plants were carefully packed with their roots in 
damp moss, and the whole package was then covered 
with oil-paper. The latter precaution was taken to 
screen them from the sun, and also from the prymg 
eyes of the Chinese, who, although they did not seem 
to show any great jealousy on the point, yet might 
have annoyed us with impertinent questions. Early 
in the morning, our arrangements being completed, 
we bade adieu to our kind host and hostess, and set 
off across the hills in the direction of Tsin-tsun. 

.Tsin-tsua is a small town built on the banks of one 
of the branches of the ri» cr Min. This stream divides 
the northern ranges of Woo-c-sban from the southern. 
The town is built on both banks of the river, and is 
connected by a bridge. Here are great numbers of 
inns, eating-houses, and tea-shops for the accommo¬ 
dation of the tea-merchants and coolies, A great 
quantity of tea, produced in the surrounding hills, is 
brought here for sale, before it finds its way to 
Tsong-gan-hien, and thence across the Bobea moun¬ 
tains to Hokow. 

When 1 arrived at Tsin-tsun 1 felt strongly in¬ 
clined to go down the rKer Min to Too-cbow-foo. 
This could have been accomplished in about four 
days without trouble or incom cnicnce, as the whole 
journey could be performed in one boat. There 
were two objections, however, to this route; one was 
that I should not have seen much more new ground, 
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and the other was the difficult)' of getting away from 
Foo-chow when once there. 

After weighing the matter in my mind 1 determined 
neither to go down to Foo-chow-foo, nor to return by 
the way I came, hut to take another route, which led 
eastward to'the town of Pouching-hien, then across 
the Bohea mountains and down their northern sides 
into the province of CheWang. I ascertained that 
the distance from "Woo-e-shan to Pouching-hien was 
280 le, and that, as the road was mountainous, the 
journey would occupy from three to four days. 

AVe halted in Tsln-tsun only long enough to pro¬ 
cure refreshment, and then pursued our way. Turn¬ 
ing our faces eastward we crossed one of the branches 
of the river, which here flows round the foot of the 
hills. 

I now bade adieu to the far-famed Woo-e-shan, 
certainly the most wonderful collection of hills I Lad 
ever beheld. In a few years hence, when China 
shall have been really opened to foreigners, and wher 
the naturalist can roam unmolested amongst these 
hills, with no fear of fines and imprisonments to haunt 
his imagination, he will experience a rich treat indeed. 
To the geologist, in particular, this place will furnish 
attractions of no ordinary kind. A Murchison may 
yet visit them who will give U3 &ome idea how these 
strange hills were formed, and at what period of the 
world’s existence they assumed those strange shapes 
which are now presented to the traveller’s wondering 
gaze. 

The direct road from Woo-e-shan to Pouching- 
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hien led through the afj of Tsoiiggan, hut there 
w-is another road which kept more to the soutlnvwl, 
and joined the Tseng gin road about a days journej 
from Pouching hicn; this roicl I determined to take 
Our coursc’was m an easterly direction A small 
stream, another of the trihutarics of the Mm, had its 
source amongst the mountains in this direction, and 
for a great part of the way our road led us along its 
hanks 

This rucr had many rapids, its bed was full of 
large rocks and stones, and it was not navig ible e\ en 
for small boats On the morning of the third day 
after leaaing the Woo e hills we am\ed at the foot 
of a rery high range bf mountain^ and at the source 
of the nver along whose banks we hdd been travelling 
This was a little he>ond a small town named She 
mun, where wo had pa«sed the night 

The scenery which presented itself as we ascended 
the gigantic mountain surpassed anything I had seen 
in China It bad quite a diflerent charactei from 
that of Woo*e shan The aides of the mountains 
here were clothed with dense woods of the lance- 
leaved pine {^Cunmngliamia Icmceolata) This was 
the first time I had seen this fir tree of sufficient 
size to render it of \alue for its timber Many of the 
specimens were at least eightj feet m height, and 
perfectly straight There was a richness too in the 
appearance of its foliage which I had never seen 
before, sometimes itwasofadeep green colour, while 
at others it was of a bluish tint There are, doubt 
less, many varieties of this tree amongst these hill* 
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It must be of great value as a timber*tree in this part 
of China. 

An excellent paved road led us up through a deep 
ravine. Frequently the branches of the trees met 
above our heads and darhened the way. ‘Everything 
had a wild appearance. Streams u'cre gushing from 
the mountain siilcs and fell over rockj' precipices, 
when they were lost to the eye amidst the rich and 
tropicaldoohiug foliage of the pines. Uniting at the 
bottom of the mountains, they form a river and flow’ 
ouNvard to swell the waters of the Min. 

AYhcn we had got some distance from the base of 
the mouutaiu the road became so steep tljat I was 
obliged to get out of my chair and walk. Once or 
twice, when I found myself a considerable way ui 
advance of my men, the road seemed so wuld and 
lonely that I felt almost afraid. It seemed a fit place 
for tigers and other ferocious animals to spring upon 
one out of the dense brushwood. We reached the 
top of the pass in about an hour from the time we 
commenced the ascent. As the day was close and 
hot, I w’os glad to find there a small inn, where I pro¬ 
cured some tea, which Avas most acceptable and 
refreshing. 

llcsting awhile on the top of the mountain I en¬ 
joyed one of those glorious prospects which • well 
reward the traveller for all his toil, and then pursued 
my journey. I have already said that immense 
forests of the lance-leaved pine covered the sides of 
these ^mountains. Besides these the Pimts sinensis, 
camphor and tallow trees, were most abundant—the 
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latter did not appear to be cultivated here as it is in 
many other parts of the country which I had passed 
through Eugcnias, gua\a«, and other myrtaccous 
genera were most numerous—the guava was culti 
rated cxtcnsuclj for the sake of its fruit Some 
evergreen oahs,* with large glossy leaves, were also 
met with, and vrere highly ornamental A deciduous 
species, not very unlike the English oak, also grew 
near the tops of these mountains Azaleas were 
common, and I found one rhododendron 
The most beautiful bird seen during our joume} 
was the red billed pie This bird is scarcely «o large 
as the English species is of a beautiful light blue 
colour, and has several long feathers m the tail tipped 
with white It is generally met with in flocks of ten 
or a dozen, and as thev fly across the ravines with 
their tails spread out they look very beautiful 
Several species of jay were nl’so observed apparently 
new Pheasants partridges, and woodcocks were 
plentiful and very tame They did not seem to be 
molested by the Chinese sportsman JIany other 
small birds, which I had never seen m other parts of 
the country, were continually showing tliemselves 
and making me regret that I had no means at hand 
of adding them to niy collections A small species 
of deer—the one formerly noticed—was most abun 
dant, and I was told by the Chmese that wild boars 
and Cigers arc mrf uafivqiKetiy seen iere 

On the third evening after leaving IPoo-e-shan ne 
arrived at a bustling httle to^Tn named Shepakj, 

* Querens eclenpliylla, Q inv«m Ac 
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vfhicU was on the main road between Tsong-gan-hien 
and Pouching-hien. Here we spent the night. Up 
to this point our road had in many places been very 
bad, but now we were told it was an excellent one all 
the way to Pouching»hien, which was only about a 
day's journey farther on. She-pa-ky is situated in 
the midst of a fine valley, which is extremely fertile. 
Rice is the staple production, but I also obscn'cd 
large quantities of nclumhium cultivated in the low 
irrigated lands. The rhixoma, or underground stem, 
of this plant is largely used by the Chinese as an 
article of food, and at the proper season of the year 
is exposed for sale in all the markets. It is cut into 
small pieces and boiled, and, like the young shoots of 
the bamboo, is served up in one of tlm small dishes 
which crowd a Chinese dinner*table. An excellent 
kind of arronvoot is also made from the same part of 
this useful plant Tobacco is also grown extensively 
in this part of the country, as it is in all parts of the 
province of Pokicn. The hills around this plain were 
in some parts prettily covered with trees, while in 
others they seemed uncultivated and barren. 

As we approached Pouching-hven we again enters 
a tea-country, and the shrub was observed growing 
on. many of the lower hills. Whether it be owing to 
the poorness of the soil, or to an inferior mode of 
manipulation, I cannot say; but Pouching teas are 
not valued so highly in the market as those of Woo- 
e-shan. There is no doubt that the plant is the same 
variety in botli districts. 

Our road, which “had wound amongst hills during 
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the Mhole of thedaj afterne left the little town of 
Slie-pvk), now led u«8 into a ^nde and beautiful 
\allej, in the centre of which appeared the town of 
Pouching hieti A prettj rucr, one of the tributaries 
of the Min, passes by its walls; a bridge is thrown 
01 er it at this point The suburbs were nther poor 
in appearance, and indeed the whole place did not 
stnke niL as beingone of^erj great importance Itis 
more like a country market town than anything else 
*I behcae it is •'upposed to contain about a hundred 
and fiflj thousand inhabitants. The walls and ram¬ 
parts art apparently of a very ancient date, they 
are completelj overgrown with weeds and straggling 
bushes, and are surrounded bj a canal or moat, as is 
the case wnth'inanj other Chinese towns 

A consirlerablc trade m tea is earned on here. Iti« 
packed in baskets and sent across the mountains into 
Chekiang, from whence it finds its wav down the 
rivers to Hang clioir foo, Soo chmv foo, and Ning-po, 
but I believe little, if au\, is exported A consider 
able portion is also sent down the rivtr Min to 
Poo-chow-foo 

As I bad left behind me the great black tea 
countries of China, which have been long famed for 
the production of the be&t black teas of commerce, 
this seems a fit opportunity, before proceeding with 
the narrative of my “.adventures,” to condense into 
the next few pages all the information connected 
wath tea which I have gleaned during my joumev. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Some advice to tbo reader—Botaoji of IhoMaclv-tcs country—G cck 
logical features—fcoil—Sites of tea-firms——Itainy 
season—-Cultivation and maua^cnioitt of tea-plantations —Size of 
fanui —Mode of packing—Chop nimes —Route from tlie tea- 
country to the coast—Method of transport—Distances—Time 
occupied—Original cost of tea ta tho tea-country—Expenses of 
camago to the coast—Sums jflidhv the fpreign jncrchaul—Profita 
of the Chmcso—Prospect of $ood lea becoming cUciptr—Tung-po’e 
directions for making tea—Uis opiniOD on iu propertic5*and uses 

As this chapter ts intciidcd ior the man of science 
and the merchant, it may not contain mucli of interest 
to the general reader, who, if he pleases, may pass 
It o^er and go on to the next Having been thus 
fairly warned, he must not blame me if I bring into 
it some bard botanical names which are necessary to 
the elucidation of my subject. 

It is generally admitted that nothing can give a 
botanist a better idea of the climate of a locality 
than a list of the plants which are indigenous to it. 
This knowledge, in the absence of thermometrical 
observation^, is oflentinics of great value Fully 
impressed with the importance of this subject, I took 
care to jot down in my note-book the more import¬ 
ant specks'‘of^plants which I observed, either wild 
or cultivated, m the great black-tea country about 
\Yoo-e-sbnii. '' 
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On referring to these memoranda, I find the 
following species enumerated —the camphor tree 
(Laurtis camjyhora)^ snnous spt^cies of bamboo, the 
Chinese pme (Pinu? stnensia)^ Cunnxnghamxa lanceo-^ 
lata, the talJon tret, Vikt tnfohata, Buddlea Lxnd 
leyana Ahdia umjlora, a spines like Spiraa hella, 
Ilamamehs chtnenats, Eurya chinensis, Jlscartriey 
and other wild roses, brambles and raspberries, Eu- 
genias. Guavas and other nijTtaceous plants of a like 
kind, Gardenia Jlonda and G radicans, and various 
species of Moleta, Lycopods, and ferns There were 
of course, manj other genera besides these, but 
enough have been mentioned to give a fair idea of 
the vegetation of these wonderful bills 

I ha\e already given some 'iccount of the geo 
logical features of the Woo e hills \s it is not 
unlikely that the success uhich has attended the culti 
vation of tea m tlus part of China may be traced to 
have had some connection with the peculiar formation 
and properties of these rocks, I maj be excused if I 
repeat here what I have before said about them 

The rocks consist of clay slate, m which occur ein 
bedded in the form ot beds ordjkes greit masses of 
quartz rock, while granite of a deep black colour, 
owing to the mica, which is of a fine deep bluish 
black, cuts through them in all directions This 
granite forms the summit of most of the prmcipal 
mountams m this part of the country 

Resting on the clay slate are sandstone conglome 
rates formed pnnapally of angular masses of quartz, 
held together by a calcareous basis, and alternating 
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with these conglomerates there is a fine calcareous 
granular sandstone in ^hich beds of dolomitic lime¬ 
stone occur 

The soil of the tea-lands about AVoo-e-^hnn seemed 
to %arj considerably The most common kind was 
a brownish jellow adhesive claj This cla), when 
minutel) examined, is found to contain a considerable 
portion of vegetable matter mixed with particles of 
the rocks abov e enumerated 

In the gardens on the phms at the foot of the 
hills the soil IS of a darker colour, and contains a 
greater portion of vegetable matter, hut generally it 
IS either brownish yellow or reddish jellow As a 
general rule the Chinese alwajs prefer land winch is 
moderatelj rich, provided other circumstances arc 
favourable For example, some parts of Woo*c shau 
are exceedmglj sterile, and produce tea of a very 
inferior quality On the other hand, a hiH m the 
same group, called Fa ta sban, produces the finest 
teas about Tsong gin-Uien The earth on this hill 
side IS moderately rich, that is, it contains a con 
siderable portion of vegetable matter mited with the 
clay, sand, and particles of rock 

By far the greatest portion of the ten in this part 
of the country is cultiv ated on the sloping sides of 
fbehi'ds ^ observed a considerable quantity tIso m 
gardens on the level land m a more luxuriant state 
even thin that on the hillsides, but these gardens 
were always a considerable height above the level 
of the river, and were consequently well drained It 
V ill be observed, therefore, that the tea plants on 
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"Woo c slnn and the sutrounding countr) were gra 
ing under the following circumstances — 

1 The soil uas moderitely rich, of a reddi 
colour, well mixed with particles of the rocks oft 
district 

2 It was kept moist by the peculiar formation 
the rocks, and the water ivhich ivas constantly oozn 
from their sides 

3 It was well drained, owing to the natural d 
clivities of the lulls, or, if on the plains, bj being 
considerable height aboa e the watercolirscs 

These seem to be the essential requi ites as regan 
soil, ^atyation, and moisture 

Temperature —With regard to the temperature « 
the country about Woo e sban, I must draw my coi 
elusions from observations which were made at Tw 
chow foo on the one side and Shanghae on the otliei 
Vt Too chow (lat. 25'’ 30 north), in the month o 
June and m the beginning of July, the thermomete 
ranged from 85° to 95® Tahr, and about the niiddJ' 
of the latter mouth it rose to 100°, which I belieit 
It rarely exceeds In the winter of 1841 5, dimnc 
the months of yoaembtr, December, and JanuarN, 
tlie maxmium shown by the thermometer was “8®, 
and the minimum 44° Snow is comctimes seen on 
the tops of the mountains, but it docs not rcinam for 
any great length of time 

Shanghae is in latitude 31° 20 north The %ari» 
ation of temperature here is much greater than at 
Too-chow foo In tlie months of Tune, July, and 
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Atigiist the Uicniiomctcr has frtquentl} inarkwl IDS'" 
Pahr. Tlus vs ivot vtrj difllrcnt from Foo-c!mvs as 
far as the summer-heat is coiiterncd, biitvvc find a 
gnat difference in ■« inter. In tiic end of October 
tbc tbermometcr frequently sinks as low as the 
freezing-point, and the told destroys what remains 
of the cotton crop, and those half-tropical productions 
which arc cultivated in the fields December, Janu¬ 
ary, and Pcbniarj are not unlike the same months in 
the south of England, the thermometer often falls ns 
low as 12® Fahr., and snow covers the surface of the 
ground. 

^Vilh these facts before us, therefore, it will not be 
very difficult to arrive at a correct estimate of the 
temperature m tbe black-tea districts of Fokien. 
Tsong-gan-hien is in latitude 27® 47' 38" north 
Situated as it is almost cxactlj between tbesc two 
places, but a little further to the westward, we shall 
not be far from the truth if vve suppose that the 
V aviations of temperature arc greater there than about 
Foo-chow, but considerably less than about Shanghae 
I have no doubt that, taking the summer and winter 
montbs as before, wc should find that in June, July, 
and August the thermometer at Woo-c-shan would 
frequently rise as high as lOO’Pahr, while m the 
winter montbs of j^^ovembc^, December, and January 
it would sink to the freeTing-point, or e\ en to 28® 
2?at}is —In all observations connected with the 
cultivation of tea, there is another matter of great 
importance to be taken into consideration, and that is 
the period of the summer tains Ev ery one at all 
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acquainted ^iith the pnnciples of vegetable physiology 
must be aware that the practice of constantly pluch 
ing the leaves from the tea bushes must be very 
injurious to their health But it so happens that at 
the period when this operation takes place tliere is a 
great deal of moisture in the air, caused by frequent 
sho\\ers, which fall copiously about the time when 
the monsoon cbrnges fiom northeast to southwest- 
The buds burst out again with fresh vigour, and the 
bushes are soon co\ered with new leaves After a 
careful cousideration of this subject, it seems plain to 
me that, however favourable the climate may be as 
reg'irds temperature, and however good the sod and 
situation of the plantations may be, jet without these 
early summer rams it would not be possible to culti 
vate the tea plant with succc« Phis only shows how 
many things hav e to be considered before one can 
assign the true reason for the success of anj natural 
production in one pHcc, or for its failure m another 
Cultivation and management of plantations '—In 
the black tea districts ns in the green, large quin 
titles of joung plants are vcarlv raised from seeds 
These seeds ire gathered m the month of October, 
ind kept mi^ed up with sind ind cirth during the 
winter months In this manner they arc kept frisb 
until spring when they ire sown thickly in some 
comer of the firm, from which they arc aftcrwanls 
transplanted* ‘\^ hen about a vear nld llir^v’-arL 
from mne inches to a foot m height, and ready f»r 

• “sin ft ra tl e setnU are »rtwn in the row* ere they are ileet ne»l 
lt> sa>} of cotirtf arr to that n*e net tranff ^otnl 
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transpl'inting Thcv arc planted in rows aliout four 
feet 'ipart Fi\e or six plants arc put together m 
each hole, anrl these little patches are generalh about 
three or four feet from each other in the rons 
Sometimes, hoircNcr, when the soil is poor, as in 
many pdrts of AVoo-c-shan, they are planted very 
close in the rows, and have a hedge lihe appearance 
when they arc full grown 

The j ouug plantations are alwaj s made m spring, 
and arc well watered by the rains which fall at the 
change of the moosoon in Apnl and Iilay The 
damp, moist weather at this season enables tbe young 
plants to estnbhsb ihemsehes m their new quarters, 
where they require little labour afteniards, except m 
keeping the ground free from weeds 

A pi intation of tea, when seen at a distance, looks 
like a httle shrubbery of evergreens As the tra 
veller threads his my amongst tbe rocky scenery of 
IVoo-eshan, he is continually coming upon these 
plantations, which are dotted upon the sides of all the 
hills The leaves are of a rich dark gieen, and afford 
a pleading centrist to the stringe and often barren 
scenery which is oerj where around 

The natives are perfectly aw are that the practice 
of plucking the leaves is very prejudicial to the health 
of the tea shnih^, and always take care to have the 
plants in a strong and vigorous coudition before they 
commence gathering The young plantations are 
generally allowed to grow unmolested for two or three 
year-, or until they are well established and are pro¬ 
ducing strong and vigorous shoots it would be con- 
s 2 
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sjdered very bad znanagement to begin to pluclv the 
^leaves until this is the case Even when the planta¬ 
tions VN ere in full bearing I observed that the nativ es 
never took many leaves from the weaker plants, and 
sometimes passed them altogether, m order that their 
growth might not he checked 

But, under the best mode of treatment, and with 
the most congennl soil, the plants ultimately become 
stunted and unhealth}, and are never profitable when 
they are old hence m the best managed tea-districfs 
the natives yearly remove old plantations and supply 
their places with fresh ones The length of tiroe 
which a, plantation will remain in full bearing de¬ 
pends of course on a vanetj of circumstances, but 
with the most careful treatment, consistent with profit, 
the plants will not do much goo<l after the} are ton 
or twelve years old, thej arc often dug up and the 
space replanted before that time 

Size of tia farm* and mode of jiackimj —The tea- 
farms about Tsong gan, Tsiu-tsun, and Woo t-slian 
are gcntrallj small in cattnt No single farm wlucli 
came under mj observation could have producctl a 
chop of COO chests But what ire tailed chops art 
not made up bj the growers or «i!nan farmers, but in 
the following manner —A tea mtrclmnt from Tsong 
gau or Tsm t^uii goes himscK or sends Ins ngciiLs to 
all the small towns villages and temples m the dis¬ 
trict, to puTclnsp teas from the priests nntl small 
farmers AMicn the tea** «o |>urchascd arc taken to 
Im bouse, tbtv arc then inmd togi.tbtr, of toursi 
keeping the diiftrent qualities as imtcb ajnrt ns |)oj>- 
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siWe. Bv this inonns a chop of G20 or G30 chests 
is made, and all the tea of tliis chop Is of the same 
description or class.^ If it was not managed in this 
way tiiere would be several difFerent kinds of ten in 
one chop. The large merchant in whose hands it is 
now has to retire it and pack it for tlie foreign 
market. 

"WTien the chests arc packed the name of the choj) 
is written upon each.' Year after year the same 
chops, or rather chops having the same names, find 
their way into the hands of the foreign merchant. 
Some have consequently a higher name and com¬ 
mand a higher price than others. It does not follow, 
however, that the chop of this year, bought from the 
same man, and bearing the same name as a good one 
of last year, will be of equal quality. Mr. Shaw 
informed me that it was by no mes\ns un\isual for the 
merchant who prepares and packs the tea to leave 
his chests unmarked until they are bought by the 
man who takes them to the port of exportation. 
This man, knomng the chop names most in request, 
can probably find a good one to put upon his boxes; 
at all events he will take good care i\ot to put upon ' 
them a name that is not in good repute. 

Route of Uas from the hlack-tea countiy to Canton 
and Skanghae .—lily principal object in collecting 
the information that follows was to ascertain, if 
possible, the precise amount of charges upon each 

• Rometunes a chop or parcel ladiviJed into two jnekings, consisting 
Scncrally of SOO dicsts cach.—Baii’a “ CuHimUm and Maau/acluTe 
0/ 2Va." 
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chest or picul of tci i\hcn it Irnves at the port 
whence it is to he exported If I am able to give 
this information with auj degree of accuracj, vve shall 
then see what amount of profits the Chinese hav'C 
been in the Inbit of making by this trade, and whether 
there is any prohahilit) of thtir being able to lower 
their prices and so, with a reduetjon of our own 
import duties, to place a healthful and agreeable 
beverage— 

The cup 

That cheeri, but not ioebnatea — 

Within the reach of the whole of our population 

I shall, therefore, endeavour to give a description 
of the route bj which the black te is are brought from 
the country where thej are made to the ports of 
exportation—Canton or Shanghae We hat e already 
seen that nearly all the teas grown in the fine districts 
about Woo-e shan are brought to the citj of Tsong 
gan hien by the merchants who buy them from the 
small tea farmer's and that thej are there made into 
chops, and *!old to the dealers connected with the 
foreign tea ti*ade, the chief part of whom are Canton 
men 

A chop of tea having been purchased by one of 
these merchants, a number of coohes are engaged to 
carry the chests northward across the Bohea moim 
tains, to Hokow, or rather to the small town of 
Yuen shan, a few miles from Hokow, to which it is 
sent bj boat If the teas are of the common kind, 
each coolie carries two cheats slung o%er his shoul 
ders on his favourite bamboo The^se chests are often 
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much knocked about dunng the journey over the 
steep and rugged mountains, as it is frequently neces¬ 
sary to rest them on, the ground, uluch is often ivet 
and dirty. The finest tca^ houc\ cr, as I Invc already 
stated, are uc\er allowed to touch the ground, hut 
arc earned on the shoulders of the coohes 

Tlie distance from Tsong-gan-hicn to Yiicn-shan is 
220 le, or to llokou 280 Ic A merchant can per¬ 
form it in Ills chair in three or four dajs, but coolies 
hea%*ily laden ^^lth tea-chests require at least fi\e 
or SIX dajs 

In the country about Yuen-slian and Hokow— 
that IS, on the northern side of the great mountain 
range—a large quantity of tea is cultivated and 
manufactured for the foreign market Tliousands of 
acres were observed under tca-cnltivation, but appa¬ 
rently the greater pirt of this land Iiad been cleared 
and planted ‘withm the last few years The teas 
made here, as well as those on the southern side ofthc 
Bohea mountains, are brought to Ilokow on their 
way to one of the ports of exportation I^^llat are 
called Moning or Ning-chow teas, made m a country' 
further to the westward, near to the Poyang lake, 
are also brought up the n\er, and pass Hokow on 
their way to Shanghae 

The town o? Hokow—or HohoV, as it is com¬ 
monly called by Canton men—is situated m lati¬ 
tude 20° 54 north, and longitude 116® 18' east 'It 
stands on the banks of tBe nver Km-kcang,* which 

• 'Tins » Uie nnmo U c mer bean near its mouth Further up il is 
c&U<h 1 m the map Long ahiV'lang bo 
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rises amongst the hills to the north-cast of Yuk-shan, 
and, flowing westward, empties its waters into the 
Poyang lake. Ilokow is a large and flourishing 
town, abounding in tea-hongs, which are resorted to 
by merchants from all parts of China. ]\Iany of 
these men make their purcha.ses here, without going 
further, while others cross the Bohea mountains to 
Tsong-gan-hien. ^Vhen China is really opened to 
foreigners, and when our merchants are able to' ^ 
into the country to make their own purchases of 
black teas, Hokow will probably be chosen by them 
as a central place of residence, from which they can_ 
radiate ^to Woo-e-shan and Ning-chow, as well as 
to the green-tea country of Mo-yuen, in Hwuy-chow,' 
The teas, having arrived at Hokow, arc put into*" 
large flat-bottomed boats, and proceed on their journey 
either to Canton or to Shanghae. If intended for 
the Canton market, they proceed do^vn the river in a 
westerly direction towards the Poyang lake. Ball 
says that they are conducted to the towns of Han- 
chang-foo and Kan-cliew-foo, and then suffer m<any 
transshipments on their way to the pass of Ta-moey- 
ling, in that part of the same chain of mountains 
which divides Kiang*see from Quan-tmig. At this 
pass the teas are again carried by porters; the 
journey occupies one day, when they arc re-shipped 
in large vessels, which convey them to Canton. The 
time occupied in the entire transport from the Bohea 
country to Canton is aboutsix weeks or two mouths.”* 

If intended for the Shanghae market, the tea- 
* Cultn-at'on AcJlbiiTifactureof Tr^ 
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boats proceed tip the river, in an easterly direction, 
to the town of Yuk'shan. This place is in latitude 
2S® 45' north, in longitude.118° 28' cast, and distant 
from Ilokon 180 Ic. Tlie stream runs icry rapidly, 
and, upon an a\eragc, at least four davs arc retjuired 
for this part of the journey. In coining doun the 
river the same distance is easily accomplished in one 
day. 

AVhen the tea-chests arrive at Yuk*shan they arc 
taken from the boats to a warehouse. An engage¬ 
ment is then entered into vvith coolies, who carry 
them across the country, in an easterly direction, 
to Chang shall, in the same manner as they were 
brought from Tsong-gan to Ilokow The town of 
. Yuk-shan is at the head of a ijvcr which flows west 
to the Poyang lake, while that of Chang shan is 
situated on an important nver which falls into the 
bay of Hang-chow on the c.ist. The distance across 
the country from one town to the other is about 100 le. 
Travellers in chairs accomplish it easilj in one day, but 
coohes laden with tea-chests require two or tliree days. 

"When the teas arrive at Chang-shan they are put 
into boats and cotivejed down the nver. The dis¬ 
tance from Chang-shati to Ilang-chow is about 800 
le, and as it is all down-stream it may be performed 
in five or six days with perfect ease. At Hang-chow 
the chests are transshipped from the nver boats t<5 
those which ply upon the canals, and in the latter 
are taken on to Shanghae. The distance from Hang¬ 
chow-foo to Shanghae is 500 Ic, and occupies about 
five days. 
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Wc Imve traced in this manner fH, route which 

L*-> 

the black teas travel on their way from "Woo-e-shao 
to Shanghac. The distarice travelled and time occu¬ 
pied will stand thus 


Tsons-gan-Wen to Iloko« . . - 

Lf 

. . . 2S0 

r»T, 

6 

ilokon to ltik-«lian ..... 

. . ISO 

4 

Yuk-sban to Cbun-.abim . . . 

. . 100 

3 

Cbang-slmn to Hang cbow-foo. . 

. . soo 

6 

Ilang^hoW'foo to fcb^nghftc . . 

. . flOO 

5 

ToLil 

, , ISCO 

2i 


Three le are generally supposed to be equal to one 
English mile, and in that case the exact distance 
^Yould bp, of course, 620 miles. I nm inclined, how¬ 
ever, to thiuk that there arc more than three le to a 
mile, perhaps four, or in some parts of the country 
even fi'e. If this is the case wc may he possibly 
nearer the mark if we estimate the whole distance at 
400 miles. In calculating the time it ^dll be neces¬ 
sary to allow about four days for time consumed 
in changing boats, for bad weather, &c. This will 
make the whole journey occupy 28 days, which is 
about the average time. 

"W^ith regard to the next item m my account^— 
namely, the cost and expenses upon these teas,—I 
must confess that I cannot speak with the same con¬ 
fidence of accuracy as I have done on the previons 
items Having myself tra\elled up and down their 
rivers, and over their mountains, I was in no neces¬ 
sity of depending at all upon Chinese statements 
having reference to distance or time. Their state¬ 
ments upon all subjects, and especially upon those 
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relating to 'K interior of their country, must be 
rccened a\itb n great degree of caution I ha\e, 
liou(.\er, been favoured with the a««istancc of Mr. 
Shaw, of Slnngbie, who adds to his abilities as a 
merchant a knowledge of the Chinese luiguage, 
which enabled him to gue me valuable aid in tbc 
item of etpm^e 

In the first place, let us o\ imine the expenses 
upon what is called good common Congou By 
this IS meant such tea as was selling in England m 
December, 1848, at about 8d per pound This tea 
was sold in Shangliae at about 12 taels per picul in 
1846, 11 taels in 1847, from 9 to 10 taels m 1.848, ^ 
and 11 taels in Julj, 1849 These pnees included 
tbc export duty 

I will suppose this tea to be brought from the 
town of Tsong-gan^hien b> the route which I have 
already described The expenses for coolie and boat 
hire upon it will be nearly as follows.— 


Cuh 

TBOTs-gau liwa to Uokow (by Iau«l) 600 pwchest 

Hobovr to\uk abao (by water) 150 ,, 

\uk-alian to Chaoj aban (by land) 400 ,, 

Chang aban to Uan^ d cw foo (by •water) 200 ,, 

ExpenaCT tor coobca at Urng-chow Too 10 ,, 

tlans'cbow foo to Sban^ ae (ly water) 180 ,, 

lor cam'ige ia4t> ,. 


1740 cash per chest would amount to 2718 cash 
per picul, which, converted into silver, would be 
about 1 dollar 80 cents, or 1 359 taels To this sum 
must be added the cost of tea m the tea-country, the 
expenses of the wholesale dealers for inspection, char- 
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coni, and labour m ettn finn^, tfic cost of the che«t 
and packing, and cu<:toin>hou«c and export dutic'; 

Such tea as tint aho^c referred to is sold h) theculH- 
\ntors and small fanners at about 80 cash a enttj, 
^\lJlch js eqinl to 4 taels per picul The following 
table will show the total amount of these expenses — 


( of iM nt so cash i*T mUj 
l')o (f client an 1 j^ckins 
\\ I nlcsalc ilentcr« cilra cx|xn«« 
Cnena^c as alcove 
Uaag-cbo v ftx) enstom bouse 
I sfort at SI anghae 


4 inejsjierjvciil 
0 847 

1 .. 

1 3j9 , 

0 037 • , 

2 oZO 


0 r‘3 


If tlie«e diflercnt items are is correct as I believe 
them to be, it would appear tliat the profit upon 
Common teas is \crj small, so small indeed as to 
make it a matter of doubt whether thej mil ever he 
produced at a reduced rate 

It must be borne iix mind, however, that all the 
expenses just enumerated, excepting the original cost 
of tea, are as heavy upon the common kinds as upon 
those of a finer quality, for which much higher prices 
are paid Take for example the good and middhng 
Obows, and finest teas, which sold w Sbanghae, De¬ 
cember 184G, at from 20 to 28 taels, long price,* 
m 1847 at 18 to 26 taels, m 1848 at 14 to 22 
taels; and in July 1849 at 16 to 25 taels per picul 
Such tea in November 1847 was worth from Is to 
Is 4d per Ib in England 
These fine teas are said to be sold by the small 
farmers to the dealers ak on an average, 160 cash a 

* I«ng price TL p jncaas that th^ export duty is included 
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catty, a sum probably liigUer than that which is 
actually paid. Hut suppose IGO cash per catty is 
the original cost, the matter wmihl stand thus:— 

Cost of \\A at IGO casli \Kt catty ... 8 laqU jwr ptcul. 
Total cliarges, aa Iwforc, less tXc «ot of tea D T73 „ 

13 773 M 

In round numbers, the whole cost of bringing these 
fine teas to the port of Shanghac is 14 taels. The 
average price received from the English merchant 
during these four years appears, from the above 
pricis, to have been about 22 taels, thus shotting a 
clear profit of 8 taels per picul » , 

Before drawing our conclusions, however, it may 
be proper to mention that m the years 1S4G and 
1847 the trade in SUanghae was chiefly earned on 
by barter, which was managed through some Canton 
brokers then resident in Shanghae. Under these 
circumstances, it w.os difficult for any one not in the 
brokers’ secret to say what was the exact sum paid to 
the Tsong-gan tea-dealer. It was probably, however, 
something considerably less than what it appears to 
have been by tlic abore statements Again, it is to 
he remarked that in 1848, when the prices were 
from 14 to 22 taels, the Chinese complained that 
they were ruinously low. But the average of even 
these pnees would be 18 taels, thus showing an aver¬ 
age profit of 4 taels p«r picul Considering that this 
large trade is in comjwirativclj few haiuk, even this, 
the lowest class of profits, must amount to a very 
langc sum. It seems even a question whether the 
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Cliinwc ilcftUrs and Lrokors could not be amply 
rcmuncratwl by n lower price than nn\ y ct quoted 

The nho\o sttatcineulswould seem tosliow that ftw 
greatly' to the interest of the Chinese merchant to en¬ 
courage the producliort of the finer classes? of tea, lho«e 
being the kiiuUnjVjn wldcli he gtta the largest profits. 

I ha\c now shown in delnil the cost of (he difler- 
ent classes of tea in the tea country, the distance 
which it has to trait! Infore jt reaches the scajwrt 
towns, and the total expenses ujK>n it when it rtaches 
the hands of the foreign merchant It forms no part 
of my plan to pay what ought to be a sufficient reniu- 
ncration for the Clunesc tta-dtaltr or broker;* but if 
the nboic calculations arc near the truth, wo may 
still hope to drink our fiiiounte hcicrnge, at Ica&t th^ 
middling and finer qinlittcs of it, at a price much 
below that which we now pny. 

"NYhilc I tiicoui'agesucli hopes, let me confer a boon 
upon my coimtry'women, who ncitr look bo charm¬ 
ing as at the brtakiast tible, by' a quotation or two 
from a Cliuicse auUior’s advice to a nation of to- 
drinkers how best to make tea “ 'Whenever the 
tea IS to be infused for use,”says Timg-po, “take ' 
water from a running stream, and boil it over a hiely 
fire. It IS an old custom to use ruiming water boiled 
over a lively fire; that from springs in the hills is 
said to be the bc«t, and rner-waterthe nest, while 
well-water is the worst A Inely fire is a clear and 
bright charcoal fire 

• I do not Jhink the #mall fanner and jaaaJpuIator i# , tbe 

great pTo/its are received I’? rniddletDea 
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“ When nnking an infusion, <lo not boil tlic natcr 
too Instilj, as first it btijins to spirklc like crabs’ 
ejes, then somewhat like fiaU’s cjts, and lastlj it 
boils up hkc pearls intiummMc, springing and naiing 
about This js the waj to boil the water” 

The same author gi% ts the mines of si\ different 
kinds of tei, all of irhich are m high repute As 
their names arc nthcr flowery, I quote them for 
the readers amusement. Tbej arc these t!ie “first 
spring tea," the “white dew, the “coral dew,” the 
“ dc^TJ shoots,” the “ mono) shoots, ’ and the “ n\ ulct 
garden tex’ 

“Tea,’ SI)she, “is of a cooling nature, and, if 
drunk too freclj, wiU produce cxlnustion and lassi¬ 
tude , countr) jieoplc before drinking it add ginger 
and salt to counteract tins cooling property It is an 
excecdingl) useful plant, cultivate it, and the benefit 
will be widely spread, drink it, and the ammal spirits 
will be III elj and clear The cliicf rulers, dukes, and 
nobihtj esteem it, the lower people, the poor and 
beggarly, will not be destitute of it, all use it dail>, 
and like it” \iiothtr author upon tea says that 
“ drinking it tends to clear away all impuntics, tlnves 
off droivsiness, removes or prevents headache, and it 
IS universally in high esteem ’ 
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GccpniJn of tlie tca-*linil»—l»Mt tea dutncts ofChiai —Names cf 
tci plants—ItlacV and preen lea nudd from Ibe same ranefy—^ly 
Lliinamrn aiVr<l to nwVc tea from Pcnij^inia jiaf ti—-Tl ev sue* 
cocl I—UifT retire lictu-ccn bbckanl grt-cn Ira dejemU upon man 
iniJatwn — ■^fet! «i} of making ^rren Ira — Of mtkmj LJack —P>f 
fcrencc iti tie tnanlpilationcf Uc two kiols —Mr Marringtoo’* 
remarks on tl is subject— \ familiar fllustmtioD—Tie tea plant 
— Inf nof teas i»li Io from TAeu Wra — Itrst tc-is maile from 77"* 
tintiis —The MocK>-tlt3n samty — II c tea {lant ofliKted be cli 
*mAe and rej rcxluctioo —Tea cuttirslion ru Atveriea and Austral » 
— In English prJei s 

The cultivation of the te*i*slirub, although confined, 
until very latol), to the cnvtem pirts of A«in, la 
earned on over a hrge tract of countrj TlmiibcT^ 
informs us that it grows plentiftilK m Japan both in 
a wild and cultivated ctntc, and Dr 'Walhchsajstbat 
It IS found in Cochin China I have met with it in 
cultivation in China, from Canton in the south up to 
the 31st degree of north latitude, and Jlr Reeves 
saj s It IS found in the province of fehan tung, near the 
city of Tang chon foo, in latitude 30“ 30' north 
The pnncipal tea distnets of China, bon ever, and 
those which supply the greater portion of the teas 
exported to Europe and America, he between the 
2')th and 31st degrees of north latitude, and tlie best 
distnets are those between 27“ and 31° 

The plant in cultivation about Canton, from which 
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tbcCnuton te'is ire mule, is known to botanists as 
Oie Tlica bohm^ ^Oiik iht more northcni \anctj, 
found in tbe green tci counlrj, his been called fbea 
undi<! The first appeirs to hi^e been mined upon 
the supposition that all the bhek teas of the Boliea 
mountains •were obtained from this species, and the 
second was called vmdis bccau'?e it furnished the 
green teas of commerce These names seem to ha\c 
misled the public, and beucc inau) persons, until a 
fcv. jears back, firmlj behe\cd that black tea could 
beraadeonli from 77i^<ztoAea, and green tcaonU from 
Thm iindis 

In m> * Wanderings in China,* published Jij l.S-iG, 
I made some obs^nations upon the plants from ubicb 
tea IS made in different parts of China While I 
acknowledged that the Canton plant, known to bota 
nists as Thea hohea, appeared distinct from the more 
northern one called 77<ca uindw, 1 endea\ouixd to 
show that both black and green teas could be unde 
from cither, and that the difference in tlie appearauce 
of these teas, in so Far as colour was concerned, de 
pended upon manipulation, and upon tint onlj In 
proof of this I Tcroarktd that the black tea plant 
found by me near Too^ihow foo, at no great distance 
from the Bobea hills, appeared identical with the 
green tea plant of Chekiang 

These obsen-ationswcremctb) the objection, tliat, 
although I had beta in manj of the tea districts near 
the coast, 5 et I had not ‘seen those greater ones inland 
which furnish the teas of commerce And tins was 
perfectlj true The same objection can hardlj be 

T 
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iio«, lm\M \iT, rw I In't Ixitlj ihc prctn* 

Un rftuntn of Ihiuwlmn, riuI tlji l)licV t(,3<(j»tncW 

ab/njf afnl <l(tnnp Kmg 

1 ln\t »r< ji 111) m«<m to ftltor tin ojuinotiii 1 hail pro- 
MotiiU furimtl ij|Km iht fuhjttl. 

It H rjujti. tnu that the Chini**! rartlj tnahe the 
two kijjili of t/*j in imi i!i«tnth hnt this i* inorc fnr 
llu mLc of con\ I nu nee ami Ironi cu-<toni thin for an) 
ullur n v<«n Tin. unrhtneii, too, ptnirallv make 
lint kuiil of tel Init Mitli which iht) haic hid mo't 
pnctJci lint while thw !•» pcncrall) tin. ca-<c in tht 
jiTiit tfi tlun an point exceptions It h 

now wdl known tint the fim Mntmi^ districts near 
the iVjatip Like, which arc dad) n<mp in inifwrt* 
nnct on account of tin siiptnor clnniclcr of their 
llarL teas, fonni rlj produced imthinp tUt Imt yrf(n 
It as At Ciiiton Krc< n and Mack ti as arc nude from 
tin Tkffi Ifihm at the pKisurc of the nmmificturcr, 
and ncconlmc to demand 

Ilut I niu«t rchtt an occurrence tint took plice on 
inj nrnial at Cilcntti, whith is more ciinous than 
the nnking of blick and green teas from one larietj 
orspccicsofthctcijilant- Iwastlicnoninj wnj tothc 
Go) cmmtnt tea plantations m the north-w est pronnccs 
of Imln, with SIS Chmc^sc tci-minufacturers, and a 
large supplj of plants and implements used m making 
tci Dr ralconer, of the Cilcutta garden, with 
whom we were staying for a few dijs, expressed a 
wfish to sec the process of ten inanuficturc, nnti asked 
me to coinmunicitc bis wishes to the Chinamen He 
also invited the late Mr Bethune and some other 
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friends to ^sitncss the operation. I told the Chinese » 
\rhat was proposed, and desired them to unpack a 
sufficient number of implements for the purpose. 
This was soon done, a little furnace built, and two 
pans fixed above tbe fireplaces, exactly as tliey ore 
seen in the manufactories in China. 

Thus far everything went on well, but where were 
the tea-leaves to he procured? There were none in 
the Calcutta garden, nor in any place nearer than the 
Himalayas. “How can wc make tea without tea- 
leaycs?" said the astonished Chinamen, I now ex¬ 
plained to^ them that Hr. Falconer and hi^ friends 
wanted to see the mode of manipulation only, tJiaMho 
article so made was to look at, not to drink, and that 
they must go out into the garden and try to find a 
8ut«titutc for tea-leaves. This explanation being 
deemed satisfactory, they went out to examine the 
trees of the garden In a short space of tunc they 
returned bringing several parcels of leaves, one of 
■ which proved to belong to Pongamia glabra, and 
seoraed the most likely to suit the purpose. Orders 
were now given to some of the natives to collect a 
large quantity of these leaves and bring them into 
the room which had been fitted up for the occasion. 

In the mtau time the Chinamen had the fires lighted 
and every'tliing in readiness to commence operations. 
The leaves were now thrown into the pans and heated 
for a few minutes, then.taken out and rolled, then 
shaken out thinly on bamboo trays to dry off the super¬ 
fluous moisture, and finally thrown again into the pans 
and tossed about by the hand until perfectly twisted 
T 2 
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aiuldrj lliey ^^c^caftcn^a^ils siftodand sorted into 

the MriQus kinds knonn ns Jiyson skin, lij^on, younff 
liyson, imperial, and gunpowder Some of the sorts 
were rtfired Ee\enl times ^ind portions of some of 
them were coloured When the operations were 
completed, the samples were so like the teas of 
commerce, that nineteen persons out of twenty would 
never have suspected them to be anything el«e 
Here, then, were very fair-looking green teas made 
from the leaves of a laige tree, as unlike the tea 
shrub as it could well be And an articlt as 
closely resembling black tea could have been yust as 
lasily tpadc out of these leaves 

It IS not my intention to enter minutely into the 
subject of the manipulation of black and green teas, 
but I will point out, in as few words as possible, the 
method of treating each kind dunng the process of 
manufacture These methods, it will be observed, 
difier from each other in some material points, which 
are quite sufficient to account for the difference m 
colour It IS scarcely necessary to remark that both 
kinds of tea are gathered from the bushes in the same 
way, and are made from the same description of 
leaves, namely, those which are young and lately 
formed 

Green tea —Wlien the leaves are brought in from 
the plantations they are spread out thinly on flat 
bamboo trays, in order to dry off any superfluous 
moisture They remain for a verv short time exposed 
IQ this manner^ generally from one to two Jiours, tlus 
however depends much upon the state of the weather 
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Intlie mean time tlieroasting-pans have been heated 
with .a brisk wood fire, A portion of leaves are now 
thrown into each pan and rapidly moved about and 
shaken up with both hands. They arc immediately 
affected by the heat, begin to make a crackling noise, 
and become finite moist and flaccid, while at the same 
time they give out a considerable portion of vapour. 
They remain in this state for fonr or five minutes, and 
are then drawn quickly out and placed upon the rolling 
table. 

The rolling process now commences. Several men 
take their stations at the rolling table and divide the 
leaves amongst them. Each takes as nmny a54j^,aan 
press with his hands, and makes them up in the form 
of a ball. This is rolled upon the rattan worked 
table, and greatly compressed, the object being to get 
rid of a portion of the sap and moisture, and at the 
same time to twist the leaves. These balls of leaves 
are frequently shaken out aud passed from hand to 
hand until thcyreach the head workman, who e.tamines 
them carefully to see if they have taken the reqJiisitc 
twist. M’hen he is satisfied of this the leaves arc 
removed from the rolling table and shaken out upon 
flat trays, until the remaining portions have undergone 
♦ih/t ’jac/fes's. \u itu case vn-t: ‘iV'ey to 

lie long in this state, and sometimes they are taken at 
once to the roasting-pan. 

Having been thrown again into the pan, a slow and 
steady charcoal fire is kept up, and the leaves are 
kept in rapid luotioa by the hands of.tlie workmen! 
Sometimes they are thrown upon the rattan table 
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and rolled a second time In about an hour or an 
hour and a half the leaves are vrell dried and their 
colour has become that is, there is no longer an} 
danger of their becoming black They are of a dullish 
green colour, but become bnghter aftermrds* 

The most particular part of the operation hns now 
been finished, and the tea raaj be put aside until a 
larger quantity his been made Tlie second part of 
the process consists m winnowing and passing the tea 
through sieves of different sizes, in order to get rid of 
the dust and other impurities, and to divide the tea 
into the different kinds known as twankay, hjson 
sk^n,. ^»yson, joung h}son, gunpowder, &c. During 
this process it is refired, the coarse kinds once, and 
the finer sorts three or four times Bj this time 
the colour has come out more full}, and the leaies 
of the finer kinds are of a dull bhiish grtcn 

It will be observed, then, with reference to green 
tea—1st, that the Icnves ire roxsted almost imme¬ 
diate!} aflcr the) arc gaUitrxil, and 2iid, that the} 
are dried pff quickl} after the rolling process 

BUici iia —When tilt Itaves art brought tn from 
the plantations the} arc spread out upon large b uiiIkio 
mats or tra}S and are alUtccd to he m t/iw slate for 
a conoidt-ralle time If the} arc brought in at night 
the} he until neat morning 

Tlic Icav es art nc\t gathered up In the w orkmen 
v.ith both hands thrown into the air and alloweil to 
separate and fall down again The} an? to<y?c«l aliout 
m this manner, and slightly l»eat or patfeil with the 

* 1 At not a tr «ll alt t<t whir nrv tkI »rt IkiM Ij 
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hands, for a considerable space of time. At length, 
■when they become soft and flaccid, they arc thrown 
in heaps and allow’ed to lie in this state for about an 
hour or perhaps a little longer. When examined at 
the end of this time, they appear to have undergone 
a slight change in colour, arc soft and moist, and emit 
a fragrant smell. , 

The next part of the process is exactly the same 
as in the manipulation of green tea. The leaves are 
thrown into an iron pan, where they are roasted for 
about five minutes and then rolled upon the rattan 
table. 

After being rolled, the leaves are sbaV^ gut, 

' thinly, on sieves, and exposed to the air out of doors. 
A framework for this purpose, made of bamboo, is 
generally seen in front of all the cottages amongst 
the tea hills. The leaves are allowed to remain in 
this condition for about three hours; during this time 
the workmen arc employed in going over the sieves 
in rotation, turning the leaves and separating them 
from each other. A fine dry day, when the sun is 
not too bright, seems to be preferred for this part of 
the operation. 

The leaves, having now lost a large portion of their 
moisture, and having become reduced considerably 
in she, are removed into the factor}’. They are put 
a second time into the xoasting-pan ibr three or four 
minutes, and taken out aud rolled as before. 

The charcoal fires are now got ready. A tubular 
basket, narrow at the middle and wide at both ends, 
is placed o\ er the fire. A sieve is dropped into this 
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tube and covered with 3ea\es, ^ylllch are shaken on it 
to about an inch in thidwocss After fiie or siv 
minutes, during which time the} are carefully watclied, 
they are removed from the fire and rolled a third 
time. As the balls of leaves come from the hand's of 
the roller they are placed in a heap until the whole 
have been rolled They are again «haken on the 
sieves as before and set over the fire for a little while 
longer Sometimes the last operation, nameU, heat¬ 
ing and rolling, is repeated a fourth time: the leaves 
have now assumed their dark colour. 

When the whole has been gone over In this 
roaqgea. it is then placed thick!} m the basket*, 
which are again set over the cliarcoal fire. The 
workman now makes a hole witli his hand *through 
the centre of the leaves, in order to allow vent to any 
smoke or a*apour winch maa rise from the charcoal, 
ns well as to Jet the beat up, .and tlicu covers the 
whole over with .a flat basket: previous to tins the 
heat has been grcatl} reduced by the fires being 
covered tip The tea now remains over tlio slow 
charcoal fire until it is pcrfcctl} drj ; jt however, 
carefulH watched bv the manufacturer, who ever} 
now and then stirs it np with lus hands, so that the 
whole tnaj be equallv heated The black colour is 
now fair}} brought out, but afttrw.artls improves in 
appearance; tlic after jwoce^es such as «ifting, pick- 
Tog, and TcfimTig, arc catmd on nl the cona t mence of 
tlie workmen.* 

• 1ft' e trailer « foltiiilrRi-'ortinf iiixn tb*»*Th 

J<<e, Ictlwl 1 cojwull Mr lV4tl«*(Mti*tttonmi !>tjnu'»«uwt>fTr=fc* 
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It wiU be remarked, tbere/bre, witli reference to 
the leaves whitli arc to be converted into black tea,— 
1st, that the) arc allo^\ed to he for some time spread 
out m the factor) after being gathcre<l and before 
they are roasted, 2nd, that thej arc tossed about 
until thej become soft and flaccid, and then left m 
heaps, and that this also is done, before they are 
roasted, 3rd, that after being roasted for a iew 
minutes and rolled, the) are exposed for some hours 
to the air in a soft and moist state; and 4tb, that 
they art at last dned slowly over charcoal fires 
The differences in. the manufacture of black and green 
teas are therefore most marked, and I thin^ 
account for the difference in colour, as ■well as for the 
effect produced on some constitutions by green tea, 
such as nervous irntabihtj, sleeplessness, &,c This 
is chonm m ®omc observations made by ilr War¬ 
rington, of Apothecaries’ Hall, in his paper which I 
have already quoted 

“The question presents itself, then,” «!ays Mr 
Wamngton, alluding to the variation of physical and 
chemical properties in green and black teas, “from 
■whence do these distinguishing peculnnties arise, and 
to \\hat are they to be attributed’ rrom observa 
tions wade in olheT direction^, m the conrse of the 
routine work of the Lstabhshment to which I am 
attaclied, I had formed in my own mind certain con 
elusions on this subject I allude to the exsiccation 
of medicinal herbs, tlicsc arc for the most part nitro¬ 
genous plants, as Att opa heUadonna^ the Hyps 
cyamus ntyer, the Comtim mncidatum, and others 
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The plants are brought to us by the groovers or col¬ 
lectors from the country, tied up m bundles, and 
•when they am\ e fre‘5h and cool they dry of a good 
bright green colour, but on the contrary, it is found 
that if they are delayed m their transit, or remain in 
a confined state for too long a period, they become 
heated, from a species of spontaneous fermentation, 
and when loosened and spread open emit vapours, 
and are sensibly vrarm to tbe band when such 
plants are dried, the whole of tbe green cohtir is 
found to have been destroyed, ind a red brown and 
sometimes a blachsk’broicn result is obtained I had 
also not iced that a clear infusion of such leaves era 
porated carefully to dryness was not all undis^olv ed 
by water, but left a quantity of brotcn oxidised ex- 
iraciiie matter, to which the denommation Apothem 
has been applied by some chemists, t similar result 
IS obtained by the craporalion of an jjjfusjon of blicX 
tea The same action takes place by the exposure 
of the infusions of many vegetable sulistmces to the 
oxidising influence of the atmo':phere, they become 
darkened on the surfice, niid tins gradinlly spreads 
through the solution, and on evaporation the ««mc 
oxidised extractitf, mailer mil remain insoluble in 
water Again, I had found that the green teas, when 
wetted and re-<lncd, with exposure to the air, w ere 
nearly as dark m colour as the onlinazy black teas 
/Vom tAcsc oAsenaOons; rttirvArc, i was niu’iicetf tti 
btlievcthat the pcculmr character! and chemical dif 
fcrenccs which distinguish black tea from gretn won. 
to be altnbuted to a species of heatinc or fcmicnta 
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tiou, accompinied with oxitlition by exposure to the 
air, and not to its being submitted to a higher tem- 
penturc m the process of drying, as had been gene- 
raliy concluded hly opinion was partly confirmed 
by ascertaining from parties conversant nith the 
Chinese manufacture, that the leaves for the hlach 
teas were always allowed to remain exposed to the 
air m mass for some time before they were roasted 
Here, then, we have the matter fully and clearly 
explained, and, in truth, what Mr IVarrmgton ob 
served m the laboratory of Apotbecanes* Hall may 
be seen by everv one who has a tree or bush in his 
garden hlark the leaves which are blown from trees 
in early autumn, they arc brown, or perhaps of a 
dullish green, when they foil, and yet, if they are ex 
aixuned some time afterwards when they have been 
exposed to air and moisture m their detached state, 
they will be found quite as black as our blackest 
teas 

I mu«t now make sonic observations upon the* tea 
planet Itself It has already been remarked that two 
tea plants, considered to be distinct varieties, are met 
with in China, both of vrhich have been imported into 
ILurope One, the Canton variety, is called Thea 
hnktji. the. athfx, tiwi, ’a/aadift.w. % 
ni idts The former produces the inferior green and 
black teas which are made about Canton, and from 
the latter are made all the fine green teas in the great 
Hwuychow country and m the adjonung provinces 
Until a few years back it was generally •supposed that 
the hne black teas of the Bohea lulls were also made 
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from the Cinton ■\nritty, and hcnct its iiaint Such, 
however, is not tlie ca«e 

AViien I visited I oo cliow foo for the fir«t time in 
1815, 1 ob'Jtr^cd that the ten phnt in ciiltivntton in 
tint ncic^hhourhood was very different from the Canton 
aanctj, and apjnrenlH identical with the Then vindi^ 
of Clitknng: roo-thow foo v, is not a verj great 
distance from the IJohea hills and I had good reasons 
for believing that the Bobea j>)ant was tlie same as 
the roo-chow one, but still I bad no positive proof 
Now, howcAcr, baling been on WocKc-shan itself, and 
oier a great deal of the snrrottnding eountr^, and 
In^'wlricd specimens of all these plants before me, 
I am better ablctogi\e an opinion upon this long 
disputed subject. 

I believe that theWoo^ shan phnt is clo«el} allied 
to the Thca vindts and originally identical wth that 
specie^ but shghtlj altered bj climate On the 
closest cvaminatioa I was onlj able to detect very 
slight differences not sufficient to con<?titute a distinct 
variety far less a specie^ and in mnny of the plants 
these differences were not c\en Msible The dif 
ftrences alluded to were these—the Woo e plant 
slimvcd less inchuation to throw out branches than the 
Hwuy chow one and its leaves were sometimes rather 
darker and more finely serrated 

But it IS possible to go into a tea plantation in any 
V/S Q}Ui’Nl. '’.'PaV 

amongst its plants than these I have noticed The 
reason of this is ob\ious The tea plant is multiplied 
by seed like our hawthorns, and it is perfectly itn 
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possible that the jivodwcc can be identical in e^cry 
respect ^Tltb the parent Instead therefore of having 
one or two varieties of tea-plant in China, \\q have in 
fact many kinds, although the difference between 
them may be slight Add to this, that the ‘^eeds of 
this plant are raised year after year in different cli¬ 
mates, and we shall no longer wonder that in the 
course of time the plants in one district appear 
shghtlj different from those of another, although 
they may have been originally produced from the 
same stock 

For these reasons I am of opinion that the plants 
of Hnuy-chow and Woo-e are the same spec’Cf, and 
that the slight differences observed are the results 
of reproduction and difference of climate 

"SVith regard to the Canton plant—that called 
Thea bohea by botanists—different as it appectrs to 
be, both in constitution and habit, it too may have 
originally sprung from one and the same species 
These changes, hout'er, do not alter the com¬ 
mercial value of those plants found cultivated in the 
great tea-countries of Fokien and Hnuy chon, where 
the finest teas are produced, for, while the tea shrub 
may have improved in the course of reproduction in 

other? For this reason seeds and plants ought 
always to he procured from these districts for trans 
mission to other parts of the world where it is 
desirable to grow tea 

Of late years some attempts have been made to 
cultivate the tea shrub in the United States of Ame- 
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nca, and also ui our own Australian colonies * I 
Lelie\e all sucli attempts will end in failure and 
disappointment The tea plant will grow ntererer 
the climate and soil are suitable, and, were it inerelv 
intended as an ornamental shrub, there could be no 
objections to its introduction into those countries 
But if it IS introduced to be cultiiated as an object 
of commercial speculation, we must not only inquire 
into the smtableness of climate and soil, but also i ito 
the price of labour Labour is cheap m China The 
labourers in the tea countries do not receive more 
than twopence or threepence a day Can workmen 
be p rocured for this small sum either m the United 
States or in Australia ? And if they cannot be hired 
for this sum, nor for anything near it, how will the 
manufacturers m such places be able to compete with 
the Chinese in the maiket? 

The tea plants of China are common enough w 
this country In the Royal Botanic Garden at Keiv 
tliej have been growing m the open air for some 
jears They arc al'O to he met intJi in manj other 
gardens, and almost in ever) nurseiy The\ are 
pretty evergreen hushes, and produce a profusion 
of single white flower*: m the winter and spring 
about the time that camellias arc in bloom It is 
not, however for the beauty of their flowers that 
they are grown—although there is much m them to 
admire—but on account oi their being the jilants 
which produce our favourite beverage 

* 1 si all have to of tea ralb at on In IbJ a iu a futur* 

chaptar 
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Those persons in England who possess tea-phnts, 
and who culti\ate them for pleasure, should alnajs 
bear in mind that, e\en in the tea-districts of Clmia, 
this shrub will not succeed when planted in loiv wet 
laud and this is doubtless one of the reasons why so 
few persons succeed in growing it m this couutiy It 
ought always to he planted on a w arm sloping banh, 
in order to giie it a fair chance of success If some 
of the warm spots of this kind in the south of Eng¬ 
land or Ireland were selected, who knows hut our 
cottagers might be able to grovr their own tea? at 
all events they might have the fragrant herb to look 
upon 
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CHAPTER XVIE 

Tnn at roucliiiig*iiien —Q^>!utn>tmoVcni an<l fsnibkr*—ValiwW bfi.* 
in China — A mWnighl duturlnncc—Slng-IIoo fi^hu with a jcisj- 
Blick—IhdicnJty of I'mcHnn" tii«n nest ilay—Sing»Ifoo entries 
luggage, and wo inarch — IIh tnmbuo hreiks —Fecno amongst 
hi'ggara —Uescnplioti of hc-gpin lu Cliina—A "king of the 
lieggirs”—Charily alRay-c giten—I conttotie my ycnirocy’'*" 
Mountain passes and lliiddbist tcinpUa—A border town and Tartar 
guard — ^Ve arc insixctcd and allowed to puss on 

Having left tea and the tea-lulls behind me, I shall 
now go on with niy narrative. When I nirived at 
the city of Pouching-hicn it was nearly dark. It 
had been raining heavily all the afternoon, and, being 
wet and uncomfortable, 1 nas glad of the shelter 
afforded by a Chinese inn The one >\hich I entered 
did not appear to be so respectable as I could have 
wished, and I would have left it and sought another 
had the n eatber been better, but as the night was so 
wet I determined to stop where I was 

The chair-bearers and cooh^ who had been re¬ 
engaged at '^''oo-e-shan, had now arrived at the end 
of their journey, according to agreement, and in¬ 
tended returning home again nest day. They gene- 
,rally took care to be paid the proportion of their tare 
at the end of each day’s journey, and I now desired 
Smg-Hoo to ])ay them the remainder and get rid of 
them as soon as possible He informed me he had 
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done SO, but that they intended to remain in the same 
inn ^^th ourselves for the night. 

A hot dinner was at Icngtlt placed upon the table. 

. Itough and unpalatable as Ujis would have appeared 
in other circumstancesi I was now so accustomed to 
the, Chinese stjde of living, that what was placed 
befofc'mc seemed tempting enough, and I believe I 
did full justice to it. chair-hearcrs, having re¬ 
ceived their wages, were now seated at a side-tiblc 
in another room absorbed in the mysteries of gam¬ 
bling, and Sing-IIoo was quietly smoking bis pipe 
with tlie landlord. A number of other travellers were 
also loitering about, some of whom had an appearance 
which did. not produce a favourable impression on 
me. They were cWdently opium^smokers, from the 
siillow colour of their cheeks, probably gamblers, and 
altogether such characters as one would rather "avoid 
than be on intimate terms witli. 

It still continued to rain heavily, and as all out of 
doors seemed dark and dismal, and all within unin¬ 
viting, I retired early to Tired with, the ex¬ 
ertions of the day, I was soon fast asleep in spite of 
my,6uspicious inn and strange companions. It might 
have been about midnight when I was awakened by 
the sounds of angrj’voices, and amongst them I could 
distinguish those, of my chair-bcarers and Sing-Hoo. 
I jumped up with strong suspicions that something 
serious was about to happen to us. Tlie uoijc still 
increased, and, from the scuffle which reached my 
ears, Ifeareil they were seizing my servant with the in¬ 
tention of robbing us, and perhaps of taking our lives. 

. u 
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Human life u not much \nliie<l in some pirts of the 
counlr), nml tlie |iro\ ince of I okicn {Iocs not hear i 
Ijifeh chincter, nnd fpr might I )v^c^\ I might he m a 
diu of thieves md robber* Sing-IIoo, hut n short 
time before, hid been telhng me of nn occurrence 
nhich took phcc m the wild mountain coimtrj he- 
tnten JIoo eliOH Too—the fomoiw «lk town—ind 
^^nl}>eho^^, his iiiti\o phee Pour travcllets, he 
said, took up tlieirquarters one eicfimg in tn^nn on 
the roidsjde The} cillcil for n gootl dinner, mid 
afterwards smoked opium and gambled untd ncirl} 
midnight Jftxt morning three of thtpi pud their 
bills of fare and took their departure, hut the fourth 
>\a5now)icrc msiUc Ills IkhIv was afterwards found 
in a pit near the Jiousc, doiihltd up m )us own bo5, 
and ftom its appeinncc thert was no doubt the roan 
had met with a nolcnt death from tlie hands of his 
companions 

\\ ith this story in mj mind, I could not endure 
the suspense an} longer, and thrOAVing on ni} clothes 
I opened the door and walked into the place where 
the disturbance was "What I saw was quite sufficient 
to alarm a bolder man and jet there was something 
m “it laughable too Eight or ten stout fellows, in 
eluding the chur bearers, were attacking mj servant, 
who was standing like a tiger at ha}, up against the 
wall of the house. He had a large joss stick m his 
hand which every now and then he was pol log at the 
faces of those who threatened to cIo<!e with him The 
most adi enturous sometime got a poke which sent 
them hack, cursmg and sweanug rather faster than 
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the) came The -ffhole scene brought vividly to my 
mind Biihe Nicol Jarvic’s fight with the red hot 
poher, so admirably described by Sir Walter Scott 
Had I been an uninterested spectator, I might 
have enjoyed a hearty laugh at the scene before me, 
but I was m the midst of a strange country and 
hostile people, and, being tlie weaker part), I felt 
really ahrmed The only weapon m my possession 
was a’'sTn'ill fiocket pistol, one of those which are 
loaded by unscrewing the barrel Thinking that if 
. matters came to the worst this might be of some use, 
either m frightening our a'^sailants or m saving my 
life, I went back to my bed room and got it out 
When I c^nrmned it I found that the wet had 
rusted the barrel, and it would not unscrew, it was 
therefore of no use 

The noist still continued, and if possible got 
louder I determined, therefore, to present a bold 
front, and walked straight m amongst the com 
batants, ckanng a space between my servant and the 
others and asked the reason of the disturbance My 
chair bearers and coohe, who had alwa)s treated me 
with ever) respect, immcdiatcl) fell back in the rear, 

* grumbling at the same time about some cash which 
ftiey had not received On inquiring into fhe busi¬ 
ness, I found that Stng Hoo, Chinaman like, not con 
tent with what he got from me, luad been trying to 
fijxteese the chair bearers and coolie oat oi 300 cash 
—about a shilling of our mone) He denied the 
accusation most stoutt), hut I had no cfoubt in tnv 
own nimd that what the men said was true, besides 
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I not going to have a <Ifsturbince, and perhaps 
losi. iny life, for a shdlingv so I ordered Inm to paj 
the money ^^lthout furllicr delay. 

This Ind the effect of restoruig something hkt 
quietne<?s to the house I now ordered Sing*Hoo 
into mj room and shut the door. The busiiies«, hon- 
e\cr, liad gone too iar, for the other men were 
highly incensed at Ins conduct^ and threatened to be 
^e^enged upon him For hours after this I could 
hear them talking about the matter, even after they 
had lam down m their beds Sing Hoo listened 
eagerly to every ivord of their conversation, and wai» 
evident!) in a state of great alarm He begged me 
to allow a candle to be lighted and kept burning m 
our apartment during the night 

In the room nest to mine, and only separated from 
It bj a ipoodeii partition, about a dozen opium 
smokers had taken up their quarters The soft, 
sickening fumes of the drug found their way through 
the chinks of the partition, and were most disagree 
able In a short time the opium began to operate upon 
the smokers, they talked and laughed loudl), and 
were evidently in their “ heaven of bliss ” Sing-Hoo’s 
affair was uppermost m their inind<!, and it seemed 
as if they could think or talk of notbuis else What 
madmen might do under the circumstances—for mad¬ 
men they were while under the influence of the drug 
—2 .'Wit J&reser XUi? .L'pit .nv? .c.vuxlr 

for several hours At last, howeier, I dropped off to 
sleep, and did not awake until dajlight was streaming 
into ourmiserable apartment All was perfectly quiet 
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SmS'Hoo A\as Iving on his bed fjst asleep ^ntll Ins 
clothes on, and the opium-smokers had gone olF at 
last into the land of dreams 

Housing Smg-Uoo, I desired him to go and look 
after another chair and eoohes to take me onwards 
across the Bohea mountains into the province of 
Chekiang He returned sajing that all avas arranged, 
and that the men would come to the inn as soon as 
thej had taken their breakfast In the mean time we 
ordered breakfast, and began to make preparations 
for our departure 1 felt anxious to leave Pouching- 
hien before Smg-Hoo’s enemies could put into exe¬ 
cution any scheme of revenge, which I had no doubt 
they would attempt if they had time It turned out 
aftenvards that my fears were not without foun¬ 
dation 

While we were at breakfast one of the men who 
had been engaged in the brawl on the e\ emng before 
went out and endcai cured to prevent us from getting 
men for our joumej He represented that Sing Hoo 
was a bad man, and, however fair he promised, yet 
he would not pay at the end of the journtj He 
succeeded but too well, for a message came from the 
men who had been engaged informing us that they 
declined going 

“Well, you see what you have done by your 
foolish conduct,’ said I to Sing IIoo, “ it is no use 
attempting to get a chair and coolies in this quarter, 
these men will prevent you by every means iii their 
power ’ “ Yes/ said he, “I see the only way is to 

leave this house at once, and cut off all connection 
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■with it and vith those who were here last night. I 
will carry the lugg.age myself until ne hare done 
this, and then v>c can easily engage a chair and 
coolies as before.*' This seemed the most feasible 
plan to adopt, and indeed the only one likely to 
succeed under the circumstances invhich we were 
placed. I therefore desired him to go and purchase 
a bamboo and some rope by which he could carr)' 
the luggage on his shoulders. In the mean time I 
busied myself in packing up iny plants and other 
thlngs'in os small bulk as possible 

*Wlien Sing'Hoo retumetl with the ropes and bam* • 
boo, be got the luggage on his shoulders, and we Tell 
the inn, in which we had spent a most uncomfortable 
night. 

It had been raining hcarily for many hours, and 
it was now pouring in torrents. The streets were 
completely flooded, and almost impassable. We 
plunged along, howe> cr, and were soon clear of the 
city, and on the great north road which leads to the 
passes across the Bohea mountains. "WTien about a 
mile from the city walls, the bamboo with which 
Sing-Hoo was carrying our luggage suddenly snapped 
in two, and the whole of our effects were deposited in 
the mud and water with which the road was flooded. 
This part of the road was in the midst of a rice-field; 
no houses were near into which we could go for 
shelter, or where it was possible to purchase another 
bamboo. 

I confess I felt a strong inclination to lose my 
temper, and to give utterance to some ill-natured re- 
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pronclies, but ulien I looKcd it inj ccmnt, ^\lio 
stood covered vnth ptr^pintion 'ind dripping vutli 
mil, I liad not tlie heart to reproach him "With the 
hrohen pieces of the bamboo m Ins hand, and the 
luirgage (nhich included his onn p«ickages of grass- 
cloth) sc<attered about in the mud and water, be 
looked perfectly miserable 

About balf a mile farther on I observed one of 
tho«e sheds which arc often built across the road in 
this country for the accommodation of travellers, and 
detetwvmed to make for it, as we could at least obtain 
shelter there from the ram Shouldering part of the 
luggage, and desinng Sing Hoo to take the re¬ 
mainder, I hurried onwards towards this place of 
shelter These sheds arc generally tenanted at night 
bj beggars, who have nowhere else to laj their heads 
"Uheii we entered wo found a number of them fast 
asleep, and one preparing breakfast Our arrival did 
not seem to attract more notice from them than a 
parsing glance Some of tlie sleepers lazily opened 
their eyes, but soon clo:>cd them again, and the cook 
went on with his culinary preparations 

It being impossible to proceed m the plight we 
w ere now m, I despatched Slug Hoo back to the town 
for a chair and coolies, vrhilst I remained amongst 
tlie beggars to look after the luggage Being afraid 
that he might fall mto the hands of his enemies, who 
might detain him, or do him a serious mjurj, I de 
sired him on no account to go near that part of the 
city where they were I beUeve he was fuUy alive 
to the importance of taking these precautions 
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He left me on his errand, and I sit dovra imongst 
the beggars Never before had I had the honour of 
such company, and I devoutly hope I may never 
hav e again Some of them were cov ered with natural 
core's, and others with artificial ones, while the low 
forehead, restless eve, and sturdy form of others told 
of a mind diseased All were unshaven, and covered 
with dirt and filth Beggars are numerous in China, 
and generally belong to three very distinct classes 
The first are reallj objects of pit), and consist of the 
blind, the lame, and others who are covered with 
filthy cutaneous diseases, the <econd are tho<e who 
endeavour to make tfaem«elves pitiable objects by 
artificial means, the third and largest class consists 
of persons who are weak minded or insane The 
community of be^ars is found scattered over the 
empire in large numbers it has its own regulations 
or laws, and there is really a ‘ king of the be^ars 
The beggars m China are a privileged class, and as 
they beg from door to door, seem to demand chanty 
as their right more than as a favour They are a 
great nuisance to the shopkeepers m large towns 
who cannot get rid of them without giv mg them aim'! 
Although a shopkeeper or hou'mholder is thus com* 
pelled to give a little to each, yet the cums gn en are 
often exceedingly small The coin of the countiy is 
well adapted to this state of things A hundred 
Chinese copper * cash” are worth onlj about four 
pence of our money, and a beggar rarely receives 
more than one cash Often he gets ev en les« tlian 
this, and m the following cunous manner —In eierv 
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string of a liundrcd casli tlicrc arc a number of small 
inferior ones: these arc cither given to beggars, or 
the beggar lays down one of them for the shopkeeper, 
■Nvho gives in return one of the usual size, so that in 
this case the beggar receives about the value of half 
a cash, or the fiftieth part of a penny 1 I believe, in 
many cases, it is not unusual for the inhabitants of a 
city to compound udth the heads of this strange com¬ 
munity* "When this is done a slip of paper is pasted 
on the doorposts of the person who has made this 
arrangement, and no beggar troubles him during the 
space of time for which he has paid. 

Such were tlie kind of persons nith whom I shared 
the shelter of a public building on this eventful 
morning. They were not inquisitive, but left me to 
my own meditations, which were not very pleasant 
ones. I had three hundred le of a mountain road 
"before me ere I could teach the head of the river, 
which has one of its sources on the northern side of 
the Bohea mountains, and in its course joins the 
Green River, which falls into the bay of Hang-chow. 
This was a most serious undertaking; and ii I conld 
not procure a chair I should be obliged to discard the 
greater part of my luggage, amongst which were the 
tea-plants I had procured on the Woo-e hills. I 
began to wish now that I had gone do^vn the river 
Min to Too-chow-foo, instead of coming across these 
mountains; but there was no use in repining, the die 
was cast, and I must press onwards. 

In about an hour Slng-Hoo returned, bringing a 
chair and men, whom he had procured without anv 
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difliculty iti nnotlicr part of the to^n from (Iiat ui 
^\lilch Me had spent the uight Silently but heartily 
I bade adieu to Pouching-hicn and the beggars, and 
■getting into my chair conUimcd my journey. 

The road from Pouching-hien to the foot of the 
mountains (I Mas now tra^cHing in a northerly direc¬ 
tion) led through an undulating countrj'. IticcMas 
the principal crop in the fielils, but considerable quan¬ 
tities of tobacco Mere cultlratcd on all the spots a 
little higher than the irngatwl rice-lands. The tallow- 
trec was again met Mith m great abundance. 

Forty Ic north from Pouching-hicn we passed 
through a large toMn, the name of Mhich I neglected 
to Mfite doMQ at the time, and which I now forg^’t. 
We stopped here about two hours for refreshment, 
and pushing oQMards arnted the same c\e&mgat a 
small place amongst the Bohea mountains, named 
Tsong-so. Determined not to run the nsk of meet-' 
ing disreputable company, I ordered Sing-IIoo to go 
.to the principal inn of the fo'vn. The landlord re¬ 
ceived me at the door, and conducted me to the 
upper part of the hall, on each side of -which the 
bedrooms Mere placed. Haring chosen one, and de¬ 
posited my luggage in it, I returned to the hall and 
partook of the usual beverage—tea. In due time an 
excellent dinner was set before me, and so ended in 
a peaceful and agreeable manner a most exciting and 
disagreeable day. 

The next morning vre had an early bredkfast, 
and then continued onr journey. The road was a 
good one, but, being entirely mountainous, it was very 
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fitiguinp; "VVc creased o\er three passes during tlit 
dij These mountains, like the Woo c hills, seem 
to be the strongholds of Buddhism This morning, 
on reaching the top of the first pass I found we ncrc 
withm the precincts of a temple It was on the left 
hand «ide of the road, while on the right there n as a 
large teahouse for the refreshment of traaellers, a 
kind of awning connected the two buildings, and 
formed a covered avay which served as a protection 
from sun and ram 

A young priest, who observed us, ran and made 
a table ready and set tea before me. When I bad 
finished tea be returned, carrying a large book m bis 
hand, in which subscriptions for the support of the 
temple were entered with the names of the donors 
This he presented to me, and intimated that *‘thc 
smallest aum woidd be tban*kfully received ’ Sing 
Hoo now explained to him that I was not a Buddhist, 
and would not subscribe to the support of that re 
hgion Giving him a small sum for the tea, and 
thanking him for his civility I took my departure 
He closed the book and earned it off, apparently 
perfectly satisfied 

About mid-da) we reached the top of another pass 
having a temple somewhat like the last, and a large 
tea house or refreabmeut toam. aAtachftd to vt 

\Ye were now on tbe borders of two provinces, 
namely, Fokien and Chekiang, and had to pass 
through a border toivn where a number of troops 
were stationed This place is called Clung che, and 
stands on tbe banks of a small mountain stream 
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Avlijch floMs to t)jc McstmnJ A« wc enlcrerl tbe 
town I obscnctl soldiers uUmf: iliout m all direc¬ 
tions, some \\crc washing their clothes in thenver, 
others were smoking in the tei-shops, while mmy 
were sitting chatting at the doors AH seemed to 
ha\c eager e)is for the pissing tra\cl!cr, whom it 
W 1 S their duty to cximiiic 

\V)icn we had got about half w aj through the town 
we stopped at a tea shop for refreshment. Sing Uoo 
begged me to remain m chair until we had passed 
the Tartar lines, and I judged it prudent to do so 
During the time we stopped a mandarin of an infenor 
grade came and examined us, and seeing notlung out 
of the common waa be nicrelj inquired of Sing IIoo 
avherc we had come from, and where we were going 
to Wlien he had obtained the requisite informatiou 
he walked away, scemmgl} perfectly satisfied 

We now crossed the n%cr, winch, I believe, here 
divides rokien from Chekiang Another high hill 
was before us and we began to ascend it soon aftei 
we had crossed the river, and here an accident hap¬ 
pened, which, had it taken jilace m the midst of 
the town through which we had just passed, might 
hare been attended with disagreeable results One 
of the bamboo lei ers of mj chair, which I had often 
thought rather unsound, suddenly snapped in two, 
and the chair came down upon the road This was 
very annoj iDg, yet I felt thankful that it had not 
occurred while we were within the Tartar lines 
The chair bearers said they could procure another 
btmboo at some cottages close by, <!o Jearmg Sing 
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lloo to look after the lu^age and broken chair, I \>cnt 
on townrtls the pass, examining the botany of this re¬ 
markable district by the way. I met again witli the 
pretty Spircpa which I had first seen on the western 
ranges of the Bohea mountains. Here also it had 
chosen its home at a high elevation, and was never met 
nith in the valleys, or on the lower sides of the hills. 

IVhen I reached the top of the pass I observed my 
chairmen and coolies far below. They had e\i- 
dently got everything right again, and nere coming 
onward as fast as they could. I waited for them on 
the top of the mountain. They said they had been 
obliged to pay tbe sum of 200 cash for a pair of new 
bamboos, a sum which I told them should be repaid 
to them at the end of their journey. They seemed 
very much pleased, and aftenrards showed their 
gratitude in many htlle ways. 

The day was now far advmiced, and we had still a 
considerable distance to go before reaching the town 
m which we intended to spend the night. Almost 
every evening we had had a temfic thunder-storm 
amongst these mountains, and several hours of heavy 
rain. The clouds were already threatemng, so we 
pressed on as fast as we could 

•The town came at last into view, beautifully situ¬ 
ated in the bosom of the hifts. ft is cafted fTr-she- 
pa-tu. Just as wc entered it the storm came on, the 
thunder sounded nearer and nearer, large drops of 
rain began to fall, and there was no time to lose in 
seeking an inn. We soon found a comfortable one, 
and spent tbe night agreeably enough. 
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A ccleln^it&l Bnldhigt templo—**ccijciy uouBd it—ItJ trees^and 
sLrub?—Buddhist woTstip—Lnre the tcmjrle—Bcfiecfions ou 
Buddhism—IiQportsnt station for Chnstian nussionanes—Pnrn 
tiona Ihev would have to endurs—Bomau Calhohcs sod their 
lahoun—Chnttisn chanty—rrotostant musionan^i—Theirriews 
»s to the interior of Qiina—A dity-dream of China opened — 
Bamboo paper—A mandinn on a icnimey—To'm of Ching hoo 
—Engage « boat for hcechow—IWlnm *o Shanghae 

The n«t tlay’s journej w{»s «tni moantainoiis The 
roads although narrow, were excellent, and showed 
the indefatigable lAdustry of th^ Chinese I haie 
already stated that manj of these mountain parses 
have gates, winch are constructed not unlike those at 
the entrance to a city Oo the borders of Chekiang, 
where we now were, I observed three of the«e gates 
on the top of one of the mountains, each placed at 
a short distance from the other A long row of 
houses evidently built as barracks, were observed 
between the gates, but all ruinous and unoccupied 
I <uppo«e that troops are thrown into these phees 
in troubled times only, end that in times of peace 
they prefer remaining in the towns or villages below, 
to bang perched up at a high eloation amongst the 
barren mountams 

When we reached the top of this mountain, the 
Chinamen told us we should pass a celebrated temple 
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on the noTthern side, ■\Yhidl»^Ye liad now to descend. 
This temple, they said, w'as* called Shan-tc-Maou, 
and was situated amongst tlie mostbeautiful mountain 
scenery, besides being a famous place for refreshment 
and rest. It was evidently a place,in high repute 
amongst the Chinese, so we pushed on for it, deter¬ 
mining to dine and spend tlie remaining portion of 
the day there. \Vc had not gone very far when our 
road led tUrougU some’ beautiful bamboo woods. 
These,and ,other large trees told, in language not 
to be mistahen by the Chinese traveller, that wc 
w CIO witliin the precincts of the Buddhist temple. 

•* Shandc«3»Iaou is built upon a steep bill-side. As 
wc approached it,^tbe temples were seenon’tbe right- 
hand side of the road, and the refectory on the left, 
while the space between was thatched over to afford 
protection from the sun and raim’ The temples 
were in three grand dixisions, eacli rising one'behind 
the other up the hill-side. They were crowded with 
images, many of whicli xverc very large. The refec¬ 
tory xvas also upon a large scale, and wa6 evidently 
a source of considerablcprofittothepriesta^of Buddha, 
who inhabit this mountain. In its centre there was 
a large space, roofed over, but open at the sides, and 
crowded xyith tables, forms, and chairs for the guests. 
On each side there were kitchens, bake-houses, and 
all the appurtenances of a large inn. 

As’the place was so beautiful, and its productions 
so interesting to me, I determined to halt for a day or 
two at this temple, before bidding adieu for ever to 
tlic Bohea mountains. The good priests had^no 
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oJijcctfon? to OiH arnnpcinent, on thecontran, tJjcj 
ofTcrol me a room m which I couW Jock up mj Jug 
gnpe (Junnp tlie <laj, anti m winch I could sleep at 
night 

llie bciuU of the scciicr) around Jnd not heed 
exaggerated b} the Chinese. It was gnnd and im 
posing High mountains rase behind the tcniplt, 
while m front some glimpses were obtained tlirough 
the trees of a wide and fertile vallej Uoiidcs tire 
fine thickets of bamboo, there trere m the ncimtj of 
the buildings some noble specimens of tlifllrcnC species 
of fir trees Amongst ihcin, and most conspicnou*. 
was the beautiful CryptoinencL, or Japan cedar, to 
which I haie more than once alluded in these pagc« 
It IS cudcntl} in high faTOur with the priests of 
Buddha, and well deserves to be so 1 ohsericd 
nlbO tiro specimens of evergreen oak (^Quercus •^Uro 
pJiplla and Q. inver^a), with large and glossj leaves, 
not unlike the Portugal laurel at a ihstauce Amongst 
shrubs there were Sptraa callosa, S lleevesiana, 
Sydrangeaa, Azalea^, wild rose^ brambles &.c In 
sfects, too, were most numerous, many of^which w ere 
new and hitlierto undescribed 

I have remarked that tliese mountams appear to be 
the strongholds of Buddhism I will now endea 
vour to describe the Buddhist form of worship, which 
I witnessed in this temple. 

Anxious to see the whole of the service, I took my 
station at one of the passages leading td the laige 
temple a few minutes before the priests assembled 
I had not been there long before an old priest walked 
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past me to a huge bloclv of ^\ood, cir\c(l m the form 
of a fish, which wis slun^ from the roof of one of the 
pas's'tgcs This he struch several tiilies with a wooden 
pole, and a loud hollow sound was gi\cn out which 
was heard over all the bmldmg The large bronre 
bell m the belfrj was now tolled three times, and 
the priests were observed coming from all quarters, 
each hav mg a j ellow robe thrown ov er Ins left shoulder 
At the jsame tunc an old man was going round 
beating on a piece of square board, to awake the 
priests who might be asleep, and to call the lazy 
ones to prajer 

The temple to which the priests were hurrjjng 
was a large budding, full) 100 feet squaic, and about 
60 feet m height Its roof was supported by numerous 
massive wooden pillars Thr^e large idols—the 
Past, the Present and the Future—each at least 30 
feet in height,—stood in the middle of the temple 
An altar was in fronts of them, and more than a 
hundred hassocks were on the floor m front of the 
altir for the priests to kneel on*durnig the service 
Ranged on each side of this.spacious hall were nume 
rous idols of a smaller size, said to be the repre 
Bentatives of deified kings and other great men who 
hid been remarkable for piety during their lifetime 
Entering with the priests, I observed a man light 
mg the handles placed upon the altar and burning 
incense The smoke of the incense as it rose in the 
air filled the place with aheavj yet pleasing perfume 
A solemn stdlness seemed to pervade the temple 
jThc pnests came in one by one, in the most devout 
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TtntiTior, —scarcelj lifting their ejes from the ground, 
nnd amiigcd tlicmscUcs on the nplit iml lcft«itlcs 
of the nltar, kneeling on the Inssocks, and bending 
domi lonlj Fcienl times to the idols Agiin the 
hrge bell tolled,—slowly and solcmnlj it first, tlien 
gridmlly quicker, -md then cverjthing per 
feet)) sbl) 

The priests were now all ‘issembled—about eight) 
in number—and the services of the temple began 
I took a seat near tlie door Tlie priest nearest to 
the altar now rang a small be)),—-another struck a 
drum, and the whole eightj bent down several times 
upon their knees One of them then struck a round 
piece of wood, rather larger than a mans skull, and 
hollow inside, alternately with a large bronze bell 
At this stigeof thoteremomes a joungpnest stepped 
out from amongst the others, and took hisstation directly 
in front of tiie altar, bo%ving lowly add repeatedly as 
he did so Then the hjnin of praise began One of 
the priests apparently the leader, kept time by beat 
mg upon the hollow piece of wood, and the avbole of 
the others sang or chanted the service in a most 
mournful key At the commencement of the service, 
the priests who were ranged m front of the altar, half 
on the right side and half on the left, stood with their 
faces to the large images Ifow, however, they sud 
denly wheeled round and faced each other The 
chantmg, which began slowly, increased m quickness 
as It went on, and when at the quickest part suddenly 
stopped All avas then silent for a ^ecoud or two 
At last, a Single \oice was heard to chant a few notes 
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bv itself^ ind then the ■whole assembly joined, and 
•went on as liefore 

The )oung priest who Ind come out from amongst 
the others now took his station dircctlj m front of the 
altar, but near the door of the temple, and bowed 
lowly several timca upon i cushion placed therefor 
that purpose He then walked up to the altar with 
slow and solemn steps, took up a vessel which stood 
on it, and fdled it with water Alter making ^oiiie 
crosses and gyrations with his hand, he sprinkled a 
little of the water upon the table Wlicn this was 
done, he poured a little from the vessel into a cup, 
and retired slowly from the altar towards the door of 
the temple Passing outside, he dipped his fingers in 
the water and spntiklcd it on the top of a stone pillar 
which stood near the door 

While this was going on the other priests were still 
chanting the service The time of the music fre¬ 
quently changed —now it was fast and hvelj,—now 
slow and solemn,—hut always in a plaintive key 
This part of the service being ended, all knelt lowly 
before the altar, and when they rose from their knees 
a procc’^sion was formed The priests on the right of 
the altar filed off to the right and those on the left to 
the left, each walking behind the other up the two 
sides of the spacious hall, and chanting as they went 
a low and solemn air, time being kept by the tinkling 
of a small bell "When the two processions met at 
the farther end of the building each wheeled round 
and returned m the same order as it came The 
procession lasted for about five minutes and then the 
\ 2 
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priests took up their stations in front of the altar, and 
the dnuting ^\cnt ou as before A minute or two 
after this the 'idiolc hwlj fell upon their knees, and 
sang for a while m this posture When they rose, 
those on the left sang a part of the scruce by 
themselves, then knelt down The right side now 
took up the chant, and, having performed their part, 
also knelt down The left side rose again, and so 
they went on for ten minutes, prostrating themsehes 
alternately before the altar The remainder of the 
sen ice was nearly the same as that at the commence 
ment 

This striking ceremony had now lasted for about an 
hour Dunng the whole time a thick screen bid been 
hanging down in front of the large door, to keep out 
the suns rays Just before the conclusion of the 
service the curtain was drawn aside and a most 
striking and curious effect was produced Streams of 
ruddy light shot across the temple, the candles on the 
altar appeared to burn dimly, and the huge idols 
seemed more massive and strange than they had done 
before One by one the pnests slowly retired as 
solemnly as they camc^ and apparently deeply ini 
pressed with the services m which they had been 
engaged Nearly all the pnests adjourned to the 
refectory, where dinner was served immediately 
The Buddhists eat no animal food, but they manage 
to consume a very large quantity of nee and vege 
tables I ha\e been perfectly astonished at the quan 
tity of nee eaten by one of th^e pnests at a meal 
And yet, generally, thev look poor and emaciated 
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beings, Mhicb is probibly owing as much to tlie 
sedentirj li\cs which they lead as to the nature oi 
their food 

On the morning of the third day, after refreshing 
mjself with a cup of the pure bohea, proliibly the 
last which I shall drink on these mountains, from 
which It gets its name, I hade adieu to the priests and 
left the temple Lca\ ing m> men to hnish a substantnl 
meal of rice, I strolled down the lull by mjsclf The 
road had been made in a zigzag manner, owing to the 
steepness of the hill Now I w as in a dense tropical- 
looking forest, and now by some turning of the road I 
obtained a mcw down into the \ alley, which was 
co% ered with nee fields of the most luxuriant green 
Looking up behind me, I got a glimpse o{ the 
temple peeping out from amidst the rich woods'winch 
surrounded it The sun was shining gaily upon it, 
and making the tiled roof sparkle as if co% ered wth 
precious stones It looked more like an enchanted 
palace than the dwelling place of man And yet it 
was melancholy to think that, howeier fair and 
enchanting to look upon, and bowe\er beautiful the 
scenerj around it, a cloud more dark than the thun 
dercloud rested upon il^ for it was but “nn altar 
erected to the unknown God 

W^hen China is really opened these mountains may 
become important stations for the labours of the 
Christian missionary It will doubtless be a sacnfice 
of no ordinary kind for men to immure themselves 
and their families in such places, fir away from any 
means of coramunicating with their fnends or rela 
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lion*5 nt limiu But tht llonnii Cntlioltc clmrcli In*? 
1«1 the A\iN,nful nmjilst mitnj (lanjrcre nnd di/HtuIOcs 
has jrivcij iw uoWt of «tjf-tkr)nl fu»l 

laroiaui I know ■\er) wtl! tint somt j>cn>ous ima- 
pinc tint thc<ic men Invi other ohject'* in 'iiw tlnn 
tlic luhtmcement of tlu Bnlttliters kmt,({om uj«3n 
earth I tnict I am a con«iat<rit l^rotcstmt, hut I 
am not one of thc«e who arc unclnritiWc ctiouali to 
Irj to find out other reasons than tlie true one to 
aecount for the conduct of men who haee left all that 
IS dear on earth—friends, home, and countrj—m 
jnaiij instances for t\cr, to preach the Gospel to the 
heathen A good cause can alwajs nlfonf to girc 
praise where praise is due I confess it panes me to 
Iicar the labours of these men unden alued, for I 
know well svhat thej hi>c to undergo. 

The Protestant church Ins man\ champions as 
bold and undaunted as it had in the dnJ^ ot the Befor 
ination To these inissronanes the %\a\ into the lieart 
of the Chinese empire iimj not be aery clear They 
mnj not consider it their dutv to pre^s beyond the 
wide field which exists already at the fi\c ports where 
foreigners reside 'iherc is no doubt, howeeer, that 
a few jears -NVin see a \ast change m China, it may 
be that another w ar and all its horrors is inevitable, 
and wliene\er that takes place this vast countrj will 
be opened up to foreigners of every nation Then 
the Christian missionary will be able to extend his 
labours to those far-distant stations amongst the Bohea 
lulls which I have just been describing ^Vith the 
blessing of God tlicse temples may yet be the spots 
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from ^hich the Sun of nghteousnccs shill shine 
The “glad ntws of the Gosjiel” may yet be pro- 
diimedm them, and spread from hiU to valley, and 
from \ alley to hill, until the whole of this vast 
countrj shall hear the glad and joyful tidings 

"While sealed at the bottom of the lull under the 
shade of a large camphor-trcc waiting for ray men, 
it was pleasant to dream of all thest vast changes, 
and to picture to the mind future scenes amongst 
these mountains Absorbed m thought, I could 
fancy I heard the sound of the sabbath bell tolling 
the hour of prayer—I could almost see the crowds 
coming up from the valley dressed m tlieir holiday 
attire, and could hear them chanting the beautiful 
Mommg Hymn — 

‘ rnj soul aod with Ue stm 

T1 y liflily stage of duty nin 

While these thoughts were passing through my 
mind, my people arrived, and, getting into my chair, 
I proceeded across the valley About a mile below the 
temple I observed a manufactory for making paper 
out of the bamboo Large water-tanks were con¬ 
structed in the fields for the purpose of steeping the 
btmboo stems They appeared to be steeped for a 
length of time in some solution of lime They were 
then taken out and beaten upon stones until they 
became quite soft, or till all the flinty matter nbicb 
abounds in tbeir stems was removed 

After passing through this nee valley we ascended 
another hill, from the top of which an excellent view 
was obtained We were now fairlv on the northern 
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side of the Bobca range. The hills appeared to fall 
back m all directions, and thus a vnde e-spanse of 
•valley was exposed to •view. TVe were now near the 
source of the river to which we 'were bound, and m 
the evening we arrived at a town named Sha-co, 
which IS built on both sides of its banks 

AVe put up for the night at the principal inn of 
this town A young lady, apparently the landlord s 
daughter, amused us during dinner, .and for several 
hours in the evening, by playing upon a stringed 
instrument, not unlike a guitar, accorapanjing it 
with her voice It was really prettj music, and 
I believe I enjoyed it as much as the Chinese them¬ 
selves did. During the evening the hndlord in¬ 
formed us that he expected a mandarin of high rank 
to stay in his house next night This personage, he 
said, was on his way from the court of Peking to 
Foo-chow-foo, and runners bad been sent on before to 
make preparations for his reception 

The next morning I met the old gentleman and 
his family at a Buddhist temple on the plain, where 
they bad stopped to refresh themselves He had 
sev eral women and children with him, besides several 
inferior mandarms, and a laige number of sen ants 
and soldiers AYlien we met the cavalcade at the 
temple it completely blocked up the road AVewere 
therefore obliged to wait patiently until thoj had 
finished their me«al before we could get on They 
took the road across the Bohea mountains, over 
wluch we had come, and we that to the town ofChing- 
hoo, which we reached earl\ in the afternoon It is 
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a small bustling town, aiid a place of considerable 
importance, being at the head of one of the branches 
of the ri\cr which flows into the bay of Ilang-chow. 
All the traffic carried on bctweeii the towns near the 
sea, such as llang-chow-foo, Shaiighae, &c., and 
those on the eastern Bohea mountains, as Poucliittg- 
hien, must pass through Ching-hoo. All the basket 
teas manufactured in the Pouching districts arc brought 
here on their way to the fertile and populous countries 
in the north-east 

As soon as we arrived we went to an inn to dine 
and make inquiries regarding a boat- In this instance 
I took care to pay the choirbearers and coolie myself, 
not wishing to haie another scene like that at Pou- 
chingduen. The men had behaved \ery well during 
the journey, so I paid them, in addition to their 
wages, a small sum for the accident that had hap¬ 
pened to the chair; I also gave them the usual 
gratuity for wine, or sam-shoo, which they always 
expect on these occasions. They appeared perfectly 
satisfied, and, after making many low bows, went their 
way back to Pouchmg-bicn. 

Sing-Hoo now went out to engage a boat to take 
us down the river. While he was absent a barber 
camn intn the room where. 1. was.,^ and. ^IIIgLy askeiL 
me if I wanted my head shaved after coming off 
such a long journey across the mountains. I need 
scarcely say I begged to decline any attention of this 
kind. My servant soon came back, bringing a boat¬ 
man with him, whom he had engaged to take us down 
to Nechow, a small town near the mouth of the river. 
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As I glided smoothly and qiiicUy down the rn er 
I looked upon the difficulties and dangers of ray 
journey as at an end Although beti\een ti\o and 
three hundred miles to the westward of any of the 
ports at which foreigners reside, yet the river seemed 
like an old friend who had met me at Ching-hoo to 
carry me safely home 

Nothing further happened to damp the pleasure of 
my journey On my way down I paid another vi''it 
to the pretty town of Nan-che, I also stopped a day 
at Yen-chon-foo to procure some plants of the weep¬ 
ing cypress for Mr. Beale’s garden at Shanghae, and 
arrived at last at Nechow 

The route which I hid now before me has been 
already fully described I arrived at Shanghae m 
due time, having been absent on this long journej 
nearly three months Although I had been eating 
with chopsticks all this time, I had not forgotten the 
use of knives and foik^ and I need scurcelj say I 
heartily enjoyed my first JGiiglish dinner The tei- 
plants procured in Woo e-sban reached Shanghae m 
good order, and most of them are now flourishing on 
the slopes of the Himahya's 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

T^^'p\ants, &c, taUn to IlonS'koos—SLippcd for Itulia — Isail 
again for the north — Shanghai) gardens in spnng--“ South Gar¬ 
den”—Double-striped peach and other plants — Jlontan gardens 
-—Fine newTunelica of tholrec-iwrony—Chinese melhoil of propa¬ 
gating thcin.'~l'Iode of sending tUcni to Canton — Value there — 
Introduction to Europe—Size in England—Azalea gardens— 
Skimmla Eccvesiana—-New Azaleas—The “liwei-ivha”—The 
Glycine —Its natiro bills —Chinese mode of tminiog it —The 
yellow Camellia 

In the month of August the weatlier was excessively 
hot. As exposure to the suu at this time of the 
year is attended with great danger, and as I had 
bome hard Viork before me in the autumn, I did not 
wish to run the risk of being laid up with fever. I 
therefore remained quietly under Mr. Beale’s hos¬ 
pitable roof until the end of September. 

In October and l^ovember 1 procured a large 
supply of tea-seeds and young plants from Hwuy- 
chow, and from various parts of the province of Che¬ 
kiang. These were all brought to Shanghae in order 
to be prepared and packed for the long voyage to 
India, ^Vhen they were all gathered together into 
Mr. Beale’s garden they formed a collection of great 
interest. Here were tea-plants, not only from Silver 
Island, Chusan, and the districts about Ning-po, 
but also from the far-famed countries of Sung-lo- 
shan and the IVoo-c bills. A number of Wards 
glazed cases were now got ready for the reception of 
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the plants, and the whole of them were tahen do^vn 
to Hong hong under my own care They were then 
divided and ‘^ent on to Calcutta by four different 
vessels, m case of accident 

As soon as I had got all the plants put on boird I 
left Hong hong again for the north My object now 
was to engage some first rate tea manufacturers for 
the Indian plantations to procure a supplj of the 
implements used m the best districts for the nianu 
facture of tea and to get together another large 
collection of tea plants 

I reached Shanglne in the month of April IS'iO 
The winter had passed awij, 'ind spring was jiJ«t 
commencing Trees and shrubs were bursting into 
leaf md flower, birds were singing gnily m every 
1 ush and all mture was tcenune, with hfi. nnd joy 

Tnhing advantage of the fine weather and a few 
days of leisure I determined to make a tour of the 
gantciia near Shanghac, some of w Inch are of con 
sidcnble interest 

The first I visited is about two miles from the 
south west corner of the citv, and is now well known 
to the foreign residents as the “South Garden It 
was one of those rn vihich I Jnd found inanj ntw 
plants on my first visit to China. 

Thi<» little garden covers about an acre of hnl 
and IS surronmlcd, hkc manv of thc'fc places b> 
n ditch vsiijch j*?conneclid with canals through which 
the tide thbs and flows On cnti ring the gate tin 
first fljcct which one notitts is the ganlcnirs hou<r 
It IS n mde bml ling of one story, an 1 rontnms fl e 
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old couple, tv .0 sons with, their wucs, and a large 
number of joung cliihlrcn The Chinese in the 
country alwijs hie in little colonies of this descrip¬ 
tion When a son marries, the \nfc is brought home, 
and a portion of the building is set apart for tbeir 
use Here thej h\ c together m the most harmonious 
manner, and the grandchildren, when they grow up 
and many, occupy a part of the same buildings, 
rarelj leaving tbe place of their hirth 

“Ah, you ln\G come back*’ “ Are you well ? ’ 
“How did the plants get home’ “Were they 
much admired lu England?’ were the questions 
which were rapidly put to me by the old nurseryman 
and his aons, at the same time they brought a chair, 
and askeil me to sit down under the a\'nung of the 
cottage I told them that most of the plants had 
amved safely in England, that they had been greatly 
admired, and that the beautiful WexQda had even 
attracted the notice of her Majesty the Queen All 
these statements, more particularly the last, seemed 
to giv e them great pleasure, and they have doubtless, 
fancied the Weigela of more value e\er since 

This garden contains many of the beautiful plants 
introduced by the Horticultural Society of London 
from 1843 to 1846 Amongst some pots at tlie 
entrance there were fine plants of the now well 
known Weigda^ tbe pretty Indigofera decora^ Vor- 
sythia viridi^sima, and a fine white \ar 1 et 5 of IFis 
tnna sineiui’’ Round the sides of the ditdi were 
man} magnificent specimens of Udgeicortha cliry- 
'an;/<rt, iml Ctardema fioixda Tirtuniana, %xo\\\x\^ 
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in the open ground Some of the Gardenns irere 
4 feet high and 15 feet in circuinference AVhen 
covered >nth its hige caraelhi looking blossoms it is 
extremely handsome, and at all times forms a pretty 
c\ ergrecn bush In a bed in the middle of the gar 
den the wlute variety of Platijcodon QTandijloiVi 
was in full bloom, and near it another bed of Dielytra 
^pectdbihs Both these looked > ery handsome, par¬ 
ticularly the Htter, its large purse like blooms of a 
clear red colour, tipped with whitfe, and hinging 
down gracefully from a curved spike, and its raoutan- 
like leaver, render it a most interesting planh and one 
which will become a great favounte in Boghsh gar¬ 
dens Several kinds of roses were grov-mg m pots, 
and amount them the new yellow, or salmon-coloured, 
introduced by the Horticultural Society This rose 
deserves more notice at home than it has yet had, 
doubtless it will be more thought of when it is better 
known and properly treated It should be planted 
out at the foot of a all with a southern or western 
aspect, and allowed to scramble over it It grows 
rapidly, the flowers are of a stnLing colour, and 
are produced in great profusion. Pine plants of 
Viburnum pheatum, and V macroccphahim, were 
also noticed, both m pots and also m the open 
ground 

I also observed some j oung plants of the interest¬ 
ing palm-tree {Chamcerops (?) e^ccUa) which I ln\c 
already noticed in tlie earlier pages of this work It 
is perfectly hardy about Shanghae, and thnres there 
unprotected throughout the severest winters There 
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were other palms, but this was the only one that 
seemed hardy. 

Here were also sonic beautiful peach-trees with 
double flowers. Two of these liavc been already 
described by Br. Lindlcy in the ‘Journal of the 
Horticultural Socictj’/ and named the “double white ” 
and “double crimson** peaches. But, fine as tlicsc 
undoubtedly are, there is a third far more beautiful 
and striking than either of them. Tliis produces 
large double white fiowers, which arc striped with red 
or crimson litics like a carnation. A tree of this 
variety in full bloom is one of the most beautiful 
objects that can be imagined. Sometimes the branches 
“sport,” and produce self-coloured flowers—the co* 
lours being, in this ease, either white or crimson. 
This fine tree is now safely in England, and in a few 
years it may be. expected to produce a marked effect 
in our gardens early in spring. 

These double peach-trees seem to be particularly 
well adapted for forcing, as they form their flower- 
buds fully in autumn, and arc ready to burst into 
• bloom with the first warm days in spring. A little 
artificial heat, therefore, will bring them into full 
flower about the new year, or any time from that 
period up to March. 

As spring’ flowers they are highly prized by the 
Chinese. Itinerant gardeners carry them about tbc 
streets for sale in the northern Chinese towns. The 
flower-buds are then just beginning to expand 5 the 
buyer puts them into pots, gives them a little water 
and places them in his window or sitting-room. In a 
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day or two the buds burst, and the little tree is one 
mass of bloom. In this state all the three varieties 
are very beautiful, but I think the carnation-striped 
one is the handsomest of them all. 

In the centre of the South Garden there is the 
family tomb—a large mound of earth covered v ith 
many pretty flowers. Here the old man’s forefathers 
for many generations lie buried, and here he will 
sleep among the flowers he loved in his lifetime. 
This garden contains a good assortment of shrubs and 
trees which have been longer knovm than those I 
have enumerated. There are some beds of Keeves’ 
Spiraea (iS. Ii€evesi<zna)^ a beautiful shrub; the Chi¬ 
nese jumper, JTibi^cus syriaais, fVistarta sinerws, 
Lagerstr^emia^, plums, and the favourite la-mae 
monanihus)^ with which Chinese ladies decorate their 
hair 

I had now made the circuit of the garden, and 
came to the little n'ooden bridge by which I entered, 
and to the gardener's house. Having rested there, I 
talked on to the hloutan Gardens. They are 
situated about five or six miles west of Shanghae, 
and m the midst of an extensive cotton country. On 
the road I met a number *of coolies, each can^’ing 
two baskets filled with moutans (tree-pieonics) in full 
flower, which were being taken to the markets for 
sale. "WTien I reached the gardens I found many of 
the plants in full bloom, and certainly extremely 
handsome. The purple and Hlac-colourcd kinds were 
particularly striking. One, a very dwarf kind, and 
apparently a distinct species, hatl finely cut leases. 
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and flo^\c^s of a dark \clvcty purple, Ukc the Tus¬ 
can) rose of our gardens Tins the Ghmcac call the 
‘‘black inoutan, and 1 belieac it is the same'which 
Dr Lindlc) has desenbed in the Journal of the 
Horticultural Society, and named Paionia atrosan‘ 
guinea Anothei kind, called the “ tse/ or purple, 
has double dowers of a large size, this is probably 
the aarictj reported to have 1000 petals, and which 
IS said to exist only in the garden of the emperor 
The thml is called the “Ian, or blue, this is a lilac 
a ariety, with floivers of the colour of Wistaria sinensis 
There arc others of various shades of purple por- 
fectl) distinct from these, and equally fine 

The double whites arc also numerous and hand¬ 
some The largest of these Dr Lindlcy has named 
P globo«a but there arc four or five others nearh as 
laige and double Some of them have a slight lilac 
tinge, which gnes a richness to the colour The 
most expensive is one called “ wang or yellow, by 
the Chinese it is a straw coloured varietj, rather 
prett\, but not so handsome os some of the others 
The reds (hong) are aKo numerous Curiously 
enough, those kinds which are common m Canton 
and England arc rare here There arc about halt a 
dozen new a aricties of reds in these gardens one of 
them, called “ Van yang hong, is the finest flower 1 
tv er saw The flowers are of a clear red colour, 
unlike any of tht othors, perfectly double and each 
measures 10 inches across Altogether I numbered 
about thirty distinct varieties in thc^e gardens 

Kearly all these fine varieties of the moutaii are 
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quite unknown m Canton This may seem strange 
in a country where the people are proverbially fond 
of flowere but the Chinese are so machine like in all 
their movements, that after a little acquaintance with 
them we cease to wonder it the apparent anomaly 
The fact is, the Canton gardens are supplied with 
moutans by another district, which lies much further 
to the west than Shangbae rrom time inuncwor:^] 
the same gardens have supplied these flowers, they 
came always by the same road and at the same time 
of the year Shanghae, until the close of the last 
war, never seems to have had any connection with 
Canton in so far as flowers were concerned, con¬ 
sequently these fine varieties of the tree pajony never 
foimd their way to the south and from thence to 
Europe 

The moutan gardens arc numerous, but each is 
upon a very small scale They look more like cot 
tage gardens thin anything else, nnd are managed m 
the same way ts gardens of this description generally 
are, namely, by the ineuibcrs of the familj The 
female part of the community seem to take as much 
interest m the business as the males, and art ^ cry 
nvancious and fond of inoncj I invariably found 
that I had to pay a higher price for a plant when 
they were consulted on the matter The soil of 
thcao gardens is a rich loain, well manured, and thus 
rendered lighter in tcature than tint of the surround 
irig country in which the cotton grows 

The propagation and manigcmcnt of the moutan 
seem to be much better understood at Sbaugbae than 
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in Euglaml Our nurserjmen alwnjs complain tint 
they cannot propagate it Mitli ficilitj, and consc- 
quentlj this fine is iiivanahly high in price 

The Chinese method is as follows s — 

In tlie beginning of October large quantities of the 
roots of a herbaceous poionj are seen heaped up in 
sheds and other outhouses, and arc intended to be 
i^ed as stochs for the moiitaii The bundle of tubers 
which forms the root is pulled to piece-s, and each of 
the finger like rootlets forms a stock upon which the 
nioutan is destined to be grafted Having thrown a 
large number of these rootlets upon the potting bench, 
the scions are then brought from the plants which it 
IS desirable to increase Each scion used i& not more 
than li inch or 2 inches m length, and is the point 
of a shoot formed during the b)gone summer Its 
base IS cut ui the form of a wedge, and inserted m 
the crown of the finger like tuber This is tied up 
or clayed rouud m the usual way and the operation 
IS completed When a lai^c number of plants have 
been prepared in this manner they are taken to the 
nurserj, where they are planted in rows about a foot 
and a half apart, with the same distance between the 
rows In planting, the bud or point of the scion is 
the onlj part v\hich is left above ground, the point 
hetw een the stock and scion, where the union is des 
tmed to take plvct, is always buried beneath the sur¬ 
face Iv-mnipfer states that the Chinese propngate 
the moutau by budding , but this must be a mistake, 
as budding is nivtr practised m the country, and is 
not understood Uc was probably deceived by tlit 
V 2 


sraill IiortioM of scion mUicIi is cni[ilojcil, mid winch 
(jCncnlll hns oiil> n single bud at its njia 

JInii) thousaiiils of pi mts an. grilled m tins nn" 
nereverj mtuinii, iiid tlic fcwvncniit spices winch 
one sees 111 the rows itti-.t the success which attcinl’ 
these stem, iiidcul it is rare tbit a ,,mll fails K' 
prow Ill iboilt a fortnight the illiioii between the 
root and the scion is complete, iiid in the following 
spring the plinU ire well cstlblished and strong 
Thoy frcquciitlv bloom the 6rst spring and rarely 
liter thill the second, when they ire dug up am 
tikcil to the mirketi for s lie When eich his onl} 
one stem and one flower hiul it is of more lalue 
in the eyes of the Shinghic nurseryman than when 
It becomes larger In this state it is more saleable, 
It produces a icrj large flower, and is easily dug up 
and earned to the market I could always buy mode 
lately large plants at a cheaper rate than small ones 
owing to these circumstances 

In the gardens of the mandarins the tree pxony 
frequently attains a great size There was one plant 
near Shanghae avhich produced between 300 and dOO 
blooms ea ery year The propnetor avas as careful of 
It as the tulip fancier is of his bed of tulips When 
m bloom it was carefully shaded from the bright rays 
of the sun by a canvas awning and a seat avas placed 
m front on avhich the visitor could sit doavn and enjoy 
the sight of Its gorgeous flowere On this seat the 
old gentleman himself used to sit for hours every day 
smoking pipe after pipe of tobacco and dnntuig cup 
after cup of ten while ill the time he wis gazing on 
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the beiiitics of hjs Qiiritc “ iloutnn-uln *’ It xs 
ctrtainlj a noble phnt, and well worth) of the old 
man’s admiration 

The tree preonj is found wild on the raouiitiins of 
the central provinces of Chim, and is cultivated as 
^ganlcn-plant in all parts of the empire It is called 
the ^lou'tan-wha^ orMoutan flower, by the natives, 
and htnee botanists m Europe, retaining the Chinese 
name for the species, c dl it Pmonn inoutnn It was 
first seen bj Europeans in the gardens about Canton, 
^nt it is not indigcnows to that part of China The 
Canton gardeners carry on i hrge trade with tiic 
mouhn growers, who bring the plants joarlj m boats 
from the provinces of Hoo nan and the westein parts 
of Ki uig nan, «a distance of at least one thousand 
miles This takes place in the winter months when 
the plants arc leafless and m a state of rest. The 
roots are packed m baskets, and have scarcely any 
f'oil adhering to them, m this simple manner they 
are distributed ovci all the empire without suffering 
anj injury On their arrival m the south the) are 
iinmcdiatel) potted by the purchasers, and, owing to 
the difference m the temperature, soon come into 
bloom In the winter months snow is rarely seen on 
tlie hills about Canton or Hong kong, and oftentimes 
the weather is verv warm The change, therefore, 
acts upon the plants like a forcing house, and soon 
brings the leaves ind flowers to matuntj As soon 
as the flower buds arc fairly formcil, the plants are 
cagerl) bought up bi the natives to ornament their 
balconies, halls, and gardens The price of each plant 
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(Itj)cnds Jiot upon its size or strength, but upou the 
mmibtr of flower buds w Inch it lias upon it The first 
thing the Canton nurseryman docs, avhen asked the 
price of a nioutan, is to count tlie number of flowers 
which it IS likely to produce, if it has only one hud, 
it may he worth a quarter of a dollar, if tno, half a 
dollar, and so on This is reasonable tnougb, ai hen 
tliQ circumstances of the ease are considered Tlie 
mimtan, when brought down into tlie hot climate of 
the south Viill not tliriec for any length of time 
Being strong and eigoroiH wJitn received, it blooms 
well the first year, hut, being deprived of its natural 
period of rest—that i«, a cold winter—it gets out of 
health, and, although it may continue to exist, is ever 
afterwards quite worthless as an ornamental flower 
The southern Chinese, therefore, never attempt to 
preserve it after it has once bloomed, and hence the 
value of the plant to them depends entirely upon the 
manner iii which it blooms during the first year after 
being brought away from its native climate This 
circumstance keeps up the constant y early trade be 
tween the niontan country and Canton 

According to Loudon the first plant of the tree- 
pieony reache<I Europe in 1787 In the ‘ Arboretum 
et Fruticetum Britanmcura we find the following 
notice of it from the pen of that indefatigable author 
—“From Chinese drawings and from the extrara 
gaut praises bestowed upon this plant in the ‘Me- 
luovres sur la Chine published by the missionanes, 
an ardent desire was excited, la Sir Joseph Banks 
and others, to import plants into England, and, pro- 
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\iously to 178G, Sir Joscpli Banks engaged Mr. 
Daiican, a medical gentleman attached to the East 
India Company's service, to procure a plant for the 
Boyal Garden at Kew, where it was first received, 
through M.r. Duncan’s exertions, in 1787. 

“ One of the largest trce-paionies within ten miles 
of London stood, till lately, in the grounds at Spring 
Grove, where it was planted by Sir Joseph' Banks. 
It was G feet or 8 feet high, and formed a bush 8 feet 
or 10 feet in diameter, in 1825. South of London 
there are equally large plants at Book’s Nest, near 
Godstonc, Surrey, w'hich were planted in 1818. 
North of London the lai^est plant in the country is 
at the seat of Sir Abraham Ilumc, at Wormlcybury, 
m Hertfordshire. It is 7 feet high, and forms a bush 
14 feet in diameter, after having been planted thirty 
years. It stands the winter, in general, \cry’ well, 
hut, if the flower-buds swell too early in February, it 
becomes advisable to cover the plant slightly with a 
mat. In the year 1835 this plant perfected 320 
flowers; hut it has been known to bear three times 
that number. In uiost parts of Scotland the tree- 
paiony will grow without protection, and near the sea- 
coast nearly as .well as in England. The largest 
plants are at Ilopeton House and in Dalkeith Park. 
In Ireland the’^plant attains a large size with little or 
no protection) appear by the notice of one 

12 feet high at Lord Ferrand’s.” 

A few days after visiting the moutan district I 
went to see the azalea garden*!, which are equally in¬ 
teresting. About five miles from the city there are 
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two nurscnes, each of which contains an extensne 
and valuable collection They are usually kno'tni as 
tlie Pou shan Garden^ and are often visited b) the 
foreign residents m Shanghac 

ity road led me through a country which is per 
fectly level and m a high state of cultivation The 
deciduous trees were covered with fresh green leives, 
as j et uninjured by tlie attacks of insects , wheat and 
barley were in tlie ear, and the air was scented ith 
the field bean which was now in full bloom Clumps 
of trees were dotted over the country generally di 
vided pretty distinctly into two kinds—‘deciduous 
and evergreen The deciduous clnmjis marked tlio 
spots where the vilhges and firm houses were situ 
ated, the cvcigreens consisting chieflj of cj press 
and jumper trees were growing about the tombs of 
the dead 

I/ittle more than an hours walk brought mo to the 
garden I had come to visit There were no external 
marks such as a name or signboard to direct the 
stranger to the garden , indcwl, i person unacquamtctl 
with the customs of the Chinese would never Jiaie 
dreamed of finding ««ch a beautiful place is this in 
1 poor countrj village Going up a narrow passige 
between two bouses I reached the residence of the 
ijur'scrjjnnn lie received me with grt it politeness, 
isked me to sit down in his house, ind called to one of 
ViiB sona to bnvig me a cup tea Having dmnk thv 
refreshing bcvoragi, I walked out with Inm to inspect 
Ills girden 

In the front of tht house three or four flit sUigcs 
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wercco\cre(l with Japanese plants, of >\hicli the old 
man had a good collection. A small species of piniis 
^\as much prized, and, vhen dnarfed in the manner of 
the Chinese, fetched a ^e^}’ high pnee; it is generally 
grafted on a variety of the stone pine. The Azalea 
oUusa, and some varieties of it with semi-double 
flowers, were in full flower, and are highly prized by 
the Clunese The colour of this species is much more 
brilliant and dazzling in Cliiiia than 1 have ev'er seen 
It in England. A beautiful variety, quite new*, had 
small semi-double puih flowers, \?lnch it produced in 
great profusion. This will be a great favourite in 
England when its merits arc known. Its novel 
colour, small leaves, and neat habit vnll render it 
most desirable for bouquets and for decorative purpose*? 
I have named it Azalea ainomn, and it is now in 
England. 

On the same stage with this Azalea I observed a fine 
new shrub, which I mistook for a bollj. It turned 
out to be a species of Skimmia, and I observe that 
Or. Lindley has described it as ^apomca 

It IS however quite a different plant from that known 
bj the name in the gardens of this country, and I 
propose to uill it Skimmxa Reevesmna* It produces 
a profusion of vihitish flowers, deliciously scented, and 
afterwards becomes covered with bunches of red 
berries like our common hollj. Its glossy ever¬ 
green leav cs and neat habit add greatly to its beauty, 

• In comiAiraenl lo John Ucctcs, , wlio lias introduced mniy 
Cliineso iWnta into thi»coaairj, nnil »l>o Las Leon of prcit scmcc to 
mo v.Lilc ui Clnm 
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ninl mil malvt it a gMitril firoHrite ^Izcn ifc btcoiiics 
Wttcr kfinwn The Cli«ic«c call fins the mg fhin 
k« Cl, and it IS kikI to Imvc hcen discovered on ang 
shnn,ncL.]tl)nfodniountamiiithcdjstnctofJI«'U)-clio\v 
After looking o\er the plants upon the stage, I 
passed onto tlie nnm portion of the nurstr\, which is 
situated hchmd thchou'e Here i hcautiful siglitavis 
presented to the eje Two large masses of Azaleas, 
arranged on each side of a small walk, were coicrtd 
with flowers of the mo t dazzling brightness and 
hcaiitj Nor were tlita common kinds Generally 
tlicj belonged to the same section as .^1 imlica (the 
varieties of A icii do not flower eo carlj) but 
the species so coiimion in Canton and the south wore 
comparatnel) rare here A most hcautiful kind, 
having the habit of A tndtea and lialf deciduous had 
its flowers stnpeil with pale blue or lilac lines and 
sometimes blotches of the same colour upon a white 
ground Not unfrequcntly it “ sports like the double 
blossomed peach alrend) desenbod, and then in addi 
tion to its carnation stnpcil flowers has some self 
coloured purple ones on the came plant This species 
Ins been named Azalea lUtala 

Another species allied to this which I have named 
A Bedtei had red stupes and a third was mottled and 
striped m its flowers the colours being still the same 
These are all quite new and they flower early in the 
season fully'three weeks or a month before thatsection 
to which A lanegata belongs A red variety, which 
flowers later, is particularly worthy of notice Its 
habit IS different from any knoira species, its leaves are 
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dark green, shiniDg, ind c^ci^rccn, ind its flo'^c^s 
ire of 1 deep clear red, and \cry hrge E ich flower 
mea':ures from three to four inches in dnmeter It is 
said to be a Japanese species Specimens of all tliesc 
fine plants arc now to be iound in English gardens 
Pa sing o\cr a little wooden bridge, I entered the 
third compartment of the nursery, which contained a 
collection of the common shrubs of the country 
kloiig the banks of a ditch, through which the tide 
ebbs and flows, there is a row of the Olea fragrans 
This IS the famous Kwci win of the Chinese, and one 
ofthtir most fa\ourite flowers It forms a good sized 
bush, about as large as a Ulac, and flowers m the 
autumn There are three or four \arictics, the mam 
difference between them consisting in the colour of 
their blossoms Tliose kinds w hich produce brow nish- 
yellow flowers are the finest and arc most highly 
esteemed by the nati\cs The bushes arc seen grow¬ 
ing near all the Milages in the north eastern proMnccs 
of the empire, and are plentiful in gardens and nurse- 
nca When they are in flower in the autumnal months, 
the air in their \icimty is literally loaded with the 
most delicious perfume One tree is enough to scent 
a whole garden 

111 England we know nothing of the beauty of this 
charming plant But there is no other uiiongst all 
the beautiful productions of tbe East which more 
descr\cs our care or that would more richly reward 
It And I mu quite sure that English gardeners Ini c 
only to take the subjtct in hand to ensure the most 
tompktc siictesc Look at Camellia.^ A<.aka<f^ Gai 
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timing, nml n limt nf othi r Ihui^ nl) urUi^ of CliJm, 
nml nto<(of (Iicfit much betterprown, niHUiroutrlit to n 
prenUr Pt.ntc of ]Mrfi<tinn iti nnsUnd tlinn nioonpvt 
lh« ChiJM-^e tlnuj'iJit"* A»h 1 ivby pliould <»ie oftJjc* 
mo^t il( liphlfiil of Clii«n (>c fo iicpkctwl ? 

All tint i< rc()uirnl U n Fjmj*roof(il cnnstnaton, 
Mjicre the r.in l*c pUntt-r! out in tlu l>e<I, nfnl 

!il)^.n\ll\ ‘upplici! vithfn'vh air. Djirini: tlicsuintiier 
inontlK, wlien tine art pTOttin^» tluy iim<t be 
ernrtn ninl trioi«t, in onKr tint the eotuif; «oe>fl tn-iV 
be vfll inntum!. In the nutiinin lit llicin be kept 
rnlhtr ilr^, and pnt the bou«e little or no artificial 
beat linrinp winfir. The plants will flm« bcfftihjectwl 
to a gjstcm of troatimnt umilar to tint wliiih tli«y 
nicue in tlieir tntivi cotinirx. In the ctiitral niul 
uorthim j>rounc<N of China, nhtre tin* plant eucccnJ« 
much better llinn it iloi-. ni the warmer climate of the 
Foutli, the «inters are olUn cxtrcmtl) cold. The thcr- 
iiionictcr (Tnlir.) js sometimes within n few degrees 
of Tcro The f?«mincr<? arc itrj hot.* in the 
months ol June, JuK, and Augu«f, the thermometer 
rniipc®, dunnp the day, between 80 ami 100 degrees, 
and the weather is generally Acre net in Jlav and June. 

The /lower*? of the JCwei-n ha are a source of great 
profit to the Chinese cottager, as well ns to the imr- 
seiymcn, who produce them m large quantities for 
tJie market There is a great demand for tJieni in 
aJJ ihe hxijrc ixiwjas I<adie» arc fimd of vieawiyr 
wreatlis of them in their hair; they are also dried and 
placed in ormmcntal jars in the same way as we do 
rose*lca\es in Curopc, and they arc used largeh for 
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mixing Auth the finer kind of ten, m order to give it 
an agrcenblc perfume 

In all these gardens the A7'ile'i is propagnted 
rendilj and cxtensivdj Lajcring is the common 
method emplojed, but grafting and striking from 
cuttings arc alao resorted to with success During 
the hot summer months, both joiingand old plants 
are shaded from the mid day sun Most of these 
new kinds which I have been describing flower early, 
that is, m ^larch and April the section to which the 
1 lanegaia belongs flowers m !May After the 
flowering season has passed, tlie wtatlicr is gentrally 
moist, owing to a change m the monsoon It is at 
this period that the plants grow most luxuriantly, and 
form their young wood, and this growth is completed 
and the wood ripened during the fine summer and 
autumn which follow These northern Azaleas are 
exposed to severe colds during the winter As I have 
already observed, the thermometer often smks to 
Within a few degrees of zero, and the weather is not 
unlike that which we have in England 

The Azalea is indigenous to China and is found 
wild on evei'y hill side, like the heath of our own 
country About Hong koiig and Canton it is usually 
found m a wild state high up on the sides of the 
inountaiiis, from 1000 to 2000 feet above the level of 
the sea In latitude 25® north, in the province of 
Fokien, it IS met with in le'ss elevated situations that 
i<5 fioin 500 to lOOO feet high , and when we reach 
Chusan in latitude 30® north, we find it growan" 
nlptiiifulK nn thn In^cr sidcs of all the lulls and 
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7it»er, nr at Itast rirtl}, nt a (Ittatmn We 
tlius Ptc how pliiil5, wIucIj arc intiinll) fittcil for llic 
totnj)cnUirc of out pirt of the glol)c, can accoinmoditc 
thtni'si.Uts to ntiotlicr h) cbooiing a Ingher or lower 
situation on the lulK 

Although this genus is thus found sprtidiiig itself 
oicra \.LSt Intt of couiitrx, jet the northern parte 
jiL«t indicated arc csidtnt/j those in which if is most 
nt home All wim lia\c hlcii in the tshiid of Chusm 
will rtmcmt>cr how (iciutiful the lull sides and woods 
were in the months of April nnd Maj, when the 
Azaleas were in hloom lAcrj lull was n garden 
gaj with flowers, jihntcd nnd reared by the Innd of 
Nature herself lltforc 1 saw thest, lulls 1 thought 
nothing could he more nngnifitcnt tbnn those gorgeous 
displijfl of Azakas at our flower shows, and ccrtainlj, 
if we look, merck at imlitnhnl specimens manj of 
those reared hj the skill of Lnghsh gsrdeners surpass 
those which we find state of nature But A^afurc 

plants and rears with no spannp hand y her colours 
are clear and bnllnnt, and slit is not confined to 
greenhou es and flower tents m which to display her 
produttioiis, but scatters them with wild profusion 
over the sides of the hill« It is here that she is 
inimitable, and it is thus that she produces effects 
winch once seen, can neaer be forgotten 

Before leaving thc«e Shanghae Azalea gardens, I 
must notice one plant which was in flower at the time 
I paid this visit to them U was a specimen of TT7«fana 
c}inie7X9i'^ in a dwarfed state, growing in a pot The 
tree was caidentlj aged, from the size of its stem Jt 
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was about six feet liigii, the brandies came out from 
tbc stem in a regular ami symmetrical manner, and it 
bad all the appearance of a tree in miniature. Every 
one of these branches was now loaded with long 
racemes of pendulous lilac blossoms. These hung 
down Irom the. horizontal branches, and gave tlie 
whole the appearance of a floral fountain. 

The Glyciny, or TFistam Chinaisis^ has been long 
hno^m in Europe, and there are large trees of it on 
■ many of our house and garden walls. It was intro¬ 
duced into this country from a garden near Canton, 
belonging to a Chinese merchant named Consequa; 
but it is not indigenous to the south of China, and is 
wely seen in perfection there. Indeed the simple 
fact of its being .perfectly hardy in England shows at 
once that it has a more northern origin. 

Before the last war with China foreigners were 
confined to narrow limits'about Canton and Macao, 
where they had no means of knowing anything of the 
more hardy ^ants of the north, which they some- 
tunes met with in gardens, and introduced into 
Europe. Now, however, we can prosecute our 
botanical researches in a country which is nearly a 
thousand miles further to the north-east, and at 
many other places which lie along that line of coast. 
The island of Koo-lung-su, for example, near Amoy, 
was taken by our troops during the war, and occupied 
by them for some years, according to treaty, until a 
portion of the r.ansom^jnoney was paid. It seemed 
to have been a place of xesidence for many of the 
mandarins and princip.al merchants in peaceful times 
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d boasted of its gardens ind pretty fish-ponds 
^hen I first saw these girdens they were mostly m 
ruinous condition, and e'very^vhere exhibited the 
tal efiects of war Many beautiful plants, however, 
ill continued to gi ow and scnmble about over the 
lined walls Captim Hall, of the Madras army, 
ho was stationed there for some time, was very fond 
f botany, and took great pleasure in pointing out to 
le all the plants which he met with m his rambles 
I have good news for you,’ said he one morning 
dien I met him , “ come with me and I will «how 
ou the most beautiful plant on the island I have 
list discovered it It is a creeper, produces fine long 
acemes of lilac flowers before it puts iorth its leav es, 
nd is deliciously fragrant What could it be^ was 
t new ? would it produce perfect seeds ^ or could 
/oung plants be procured to send home ’ were ques- 
ions vrliiflh rapidly «uggested themselves It is only 
he cnthusiastical botanical collector wlio can form an 
dea of the amount of excitement and jileasuro there 
13 when one fancies he is on the eve of finding a non 
and beautiful flower Captain Hall led the waj, and 
we soon reached the spot where the plant grew 
There had been no esa^eration in his description, 
there it was, covering an old vrall, and scnunbhiig up 
the brmehes of the Ndjoinmg trees, it bore long 
racemes of pea «hapal flowers and scented the sur 
rounding air v^ith its odours Heed I ^aj it nas the 
beautiful ir^faria? But it was not found ui a wild 
state even at Amoj, and had tvidmtly been brought 
fiom more northern latitudes 
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When I reached Chusan, in latitude 30® north, I 
found a remarkable change in the appearance of the 
vegetation. Tropical forms had entirely disappeared, 
or vrere rarely met with. Although the summers 
were as warm, or even warmer, than they were in 
the south, yet the enters were nearly as cold as 
those we have in England. At this place, and all 
over the provinces of Chekiang and Kiang-nan, the 
Glycine seemed to be at home. It grew wild on 
every’ hill-side, scrambling about in the hedges by the 
footpaths, and hanging over and dipping its leaves 
and flowers into the canals and mountain-streams. 

But by far the most beautiful effect is produced 
when it attaches itself to the stems and branches of 
other trees, This is not unfrequent in nature, and is 
often copied by the Chinese and introduced into their 
, gardens. One can scarcely imagine anyiihing more 
gorgeous or beautiful than a lai^c plant of this kind 
in full bloom. Its mam and larger branches are 
entwined round every branch vind branchlet of the 
tree, and from them hundreds of small ones hang 
down until they nearly touch the ground. The whole 
of the branches are covered with flower-buds, which 
a day or two of warm weather brings rapidly forward 
into bloom. To form an idea of the effect produced 
by these thousands of long lilac racemes, one must 
imagine a floral cascade, or a weeping willow covered 
with the flow’ers of the Glycine. There are some 
large specimens of this kind on the island of Chusan. 
One, in particular, was most striking. Not content 
with monopolising one tree, it had scrambled o^cr a 
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whole clump, and formed a pretty arbour underneath 
When I saw it last it \ras in full floner, and had a 
most charming appearance 

The Chinese are fond of growing the GJjcme on 
trelhs work, and forming long covered walks in the 
garden, or arboiire and porticos in front of their doors 
I have already noticed a large specimen of this 
description in the garden of the British consulate at 
Shanghae There is another remarkable one in tlie 
garden of a mandarin at Ning-po Grois mg m com¬ 
pany with it IS the fine new variety introduced lately 
by the Horticultural Society of London, and described 
m the Journal of the Society In foliage and general 
habit the two kinds are nearl) alike, but the new one 
bears long racemes of pure white flowers The kind 
old gentleman to whom the garden belonged {he is 
dead now) allowed me to mike laj ere of this phut 
on the top of his house, md during the summer 
months, when I was travelling in other districts, at¬ 
tended to them and natered them >vith his own 
hands "Wlien I saw him about a j ear ago he told 
me he was then nearly cightj jears old One of the 
gentlemen who accompanied me (Dr Kirk, of Shaiig- 
Ine), being introduced to him as a medical wan, Aias 
asked if be could liv e one j ear more The old wan 
said he knew ht must die soon, but ht ms most 
anxious to h\e for anotlier jeir, hut friretl he <houId 
not. Ills presentiment \ns but too correct, for the 
next time I MSitcd Ningpt^ about si\ montlis after, 

I found the door of the mansion brickwl up, md tlie 
garden neglected and overrun with needs. 
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I \isiled so\eral other nursery gardens about ten 
or h\che miles to the eastward of Sbangliae. One 
of them contained a ^e^y remarkable plant vrliich I 
must not omit noticing. Those ^\ho lia^e read my 
‘ Wanderings in China' may remember a story I told 
of my cndea\ 0 UTs to find a Yellow CcinieUia ,—how I 
offered fi\e dollars for one—how a Chinaman soon 
found two instead of one—and how he got the money 
and I got taken in! 

In one of these nurseries, honc^er, I found a 
yellow Camellia, and It was in bloom nhen I bought 
it. It is certainly a most curious plant, although not 
■'Cry handsome. The flowers belong to the anemone 
or IVarratah class; the outer petals are of a French 
white, and the inner ones are of a primrose yellow 
It appears to be a very distinct species in foliage, 
and may probably turn out more hardy than any of 
Its race. 
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Safe arrival of tea-plants ia India —Jfcans taken m Cluiia to engage 
tea maimfoctureTa — I vidt Chnson—Jly lodgings — A maui-larui 
who smoked opium — His nppearuice at daylight—A stnnnier 
moming m Chusan—'An emperor's edict—The Yangmae — 
Beauty of its frmt—C>ty of Tmg-kic—Foo-too, or tVorshipping 
Island—Ancient inscnptions in au unknown language —A Chinese 
caught fishing lo the aacted lake — He is cLased by the pnests— 
The bamboo again—TIic sacred Nelumbimn — ify holiday* evpire 

— Collections of tea seeds and plants made—Bctam to Shaogluir 

— Tea manufacturers engaged —We lid adieu to the north of 
China 


Dubinq the summer of 1850 I had the satisfaction 
of hearing that my collections of tea*plants had ar¬ 
rived safely at Calcutta. Owing to the excellent 
arrangements made there by Dr. Falconer, and at 
Allahabad by Dr. Jameson, they reached their 
destination in the Himalayas in good order. One of 
the objects of my mission to China had been, to a 
certain extent, accomplished. The Himalayan tea 
plantations could now boast of liaving a number of 
plants from the best tea-districts of China, naratly, 
from the grecn-tca country of Hnuy-chow, and from 
the blach-tea country of the Woo-e lulls. 

1 had v^'n, IvaufcvcT, I believed to be a. mvidi 
more difficult and uncertain (ask before me. This 
was to procure tea manufacturers from sonic of fhe 
best districts. Had I wanted men from any of the 
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towns on the const, the\ might Invc been procured 
with the greatest cnsc. A shipload of emigrants !nd 
been induced to embirk lor Cnlifornn only a short 
time before, md cnngntion wns carried on most 
e^tenswelj both at Amoj and Canton But I 
wanted men from districts far inlind, who ncre 
well acquainted nith the process of preparing the 
teas 

In order that I might accomplish this in a satis 
factor} m inner, Mr Beale kindly lent me his aid 
Ills Compradorc, uho nas a man highly respected 
hy the Chinese and well known, undertook to conduct 
the negotiations In the mean time I left ShniiglnD 
for the tea districts about Ning po, in order to make 
arrangements for another supply of seeds and >oung 
plants from that countrj 

In the end of June the weather, ns usual, became 
excessively hot, and it was dangerous to be out in 
the sun, more particular!) in an inland district I 
determined, therefore, to leave tlie old monastery 
"here I was staying, and take up my quarters on 
«ionie of the islands in the Chusan archipelago 

I was anxious to see the island of Chu'^an which 
we had held for some years after the war, but which 
is now once more m the possession of the Chinese 
I found it a bustling place, and apparently greatly 
miproacd The fine harbour was full of junks, some 
bound for the south, others for the north, and all 
'seemed to make Chusan a kind of starting point A 
large town had been biiiUalong the shore, and it was 
difficult to find out the old houses in which the 
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Eoglish lived when the island was m possession of the 
Queens troops 

The lai^e hospital built by the English ^ is still 
standing, and, being now converted into a kind of 
customhouse and i^ed for public purposes, I went 
there to look for quarters during my stay Here I 
found an old mandarin, who receiv ed me politely, ind 
- offered me a room upstairs next to his own 

This old man was an inveterate opium smoker 
Id the evening, when my servant wis spreading out 
my bed, he happened to Jaj it by the Mail next to 
the old man s room * \ on had better not put} our 
masters bed there, «aid one of the people connect^} 
mth the office, “ the Loi j i smokes opium, and makts 
a disagreeable noise ui bis sleep 1 found this wo* 
too true 

About nine o clock m the evening the old min 
lay down m hishcsl, lighted his little lamp and begin 
to inhale the fumes of the mtoticatmg dnig He 
Mos smoking it intA.rvils; until I went to bed and 
for some tune afterwards Between one and t«o 
o clock in the momnig I wis imkcned out of i 
cound sleep hj a stnngc md inmstml noise It was 
some seconds before I could cill to mind where I 
WIS or whowxs nij neighbour At list I remein 
hcred the wiming which m\ servant hid rccctvwl 
The drug had done its work, the old opium smoker 
was cvidentlj adeep md in the land of dreirns. Hh 
nasal ormns were producing most disoordmt sounds, 
and it was thc«c and t harsh moafuirtr rioi«t which 
iMoke me 
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At daybreak I rose and passed through his room, 
on my oray out of the budding lie aras now sleep¬ 
ing soundly and qmctlj. The opium-pipe was 
placed on a table at the side of his bed, and the little 
lamp was standing by the side of it The heavy 
fumes of opium still filled the apartment, and made 
me glad to get out into the open air 
^Vhat a change was now presented to my v lew I 
I had been looking on a pitiable depraved specimen 
of man—“ the lord of creationI now looked on 
creation itself The air was cool, soft, and refreshing, 
It blows at this time of the year from the south, 
and consequently comes over the sea The dew was 
sparkling on the grass, and the birds wore just be¬ 
ginning their morning song of praise 
^hen I returned from a morning stroll I found 
the old niandarm up at breakfast About this time 
an edict had been promulgated by the new Emperor, 
not only condemning opium smoking, but threatening 
With severe punishment all who indulged m the habit 
Any officer in the service of Government who was jii 
opium smoker was to lose his appointment and also 
ns rank, and the disgrace and degradation were to be 
extended to his family and children for some gene 
rations But the most curious part of the proceeding 
remains to be told, and sho'vs how very considerate 
his Celestial Majesty is to liis subjects in matters of 
this Kind The celebrated edict was not to be en 
forced for some months The opium smoker had 
begun the year smoking, and he was to be allowed 
to continue to smoke until its close I Of course an 
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edict of kind ^\as surt to < rente n consulcnble 
fitn«ntion, not only nnionp;<;t tlic Chinese, but nlso 
'imonp'it the imjKirtcrs of the drug The best in 
formc<!, Iiouevcr, and tho«!e nvho Ind some cxpcru-nce 
of the cinneter of the Chinese, treated >t ns so much 

mstc paper—as n collection of high sounding words 

^\lthout menning Nor were llicy wTong, for wlicn 
the new j car nm\ cd the edict had been long foigot 
ton, and opium smokers, went on smoking ns thej had 
done before 

Ihc Clnmn people had reccncd the edict nbont 
the lime of nij ^isit, and this old gcntlcmnn cii 
dentl} knew nil about it “WoD, said I to bim, 
“how IS this? )ou were smoking opium Inst night, 
liane jou not seen the edict? “Oh jes, he 
replied “but it docs not come into force until nent 
near Everj night nften\nrds during nv) staj lien 
he used to walk into ni} room about nine ©clock with 
a smile on his counten-mcc and say, “I am going to 
smoke now, jou know I slnll not be allowed to 
smoke next year And I firmlj hclie\e the old 
man smoked more than he had been accustomed to 
do, and likewise enjo}ed it more 

As I have gnen a full descnption of the island of 
Chusan m my former avork, I sliall not again describe 
it, but I must not fad to notice a fruit which is cul 
tivatcd on the sides of the hills here, anti in various 
parts of the prov ince of Chekiang It is called the 
Yanff niae, and appears to he a species of 
allied to the Himalayan M sapida, noticed by Frazer, 
Hoyle, and other writers The Chmese variety is, 
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llowc^e^, much superior to Uic Indian Indeed, I 
behe\c the Chinese h'i\e both, hut use the Indian 
one as a stock for grafting upon 

There IS a -very large plantation of this tree in 
Chinan, and the fruit a\as beginning to be brought 
to the market during my stay there It aias sold at 
a very cheap rate, and was considered a great luxury 
by the natives 

I had frequently seen the trees of the Yang mac, 
but never when in fmit, so I determined to visit one 


of the plantations Starting very early one moni- 
inji I crossed over the first range of hills, and found 
^jsclf in the centre of the island with my view 
Iwunded by hilU m all dwections On the sides of 
these inland hills there were large quantities of tlie 
3 ang-mae The trees were bushy, round headed, and 
ftom fifteen to twenty feet in height They were at 
this time loaded with dark red fruit, not unlike, at 
first sight, the fruit of our Arbutus, although very 
differently formed and much larger I observed two 
hinds, one with red fruit, and the other with fruit of 
>elIowish colour The trees formed most striking 
objects on the hill side 


The natives were busily engaged in gathenng the 
ftuit and packing it m baskets for the markets 
Large quantities are consumed m the city of Ting 
bar, the capital of Chusan, and a great deal is taken 
across to the mam land The streets of Nmg po 
used to be crowded with it during the season The 
gatherers appeared delighted to see a stranger, and 
offered me liberal supplies of this fine fruit It 
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trees and also ns it hy cromlcvl hi ()ic Jittle Lasket*'. 

On my return from the Yang-imc plantations I 
spent Eoine time in (he ohi city of Tingdnc All 
marks of nnglisli possession had entirely disap¬ 
peared. Tailors sliotmaktrs and other tradesmen, 
with their quaint Knglish names and signboards, so 
nnuL'sing in former dajs "cre now iionlicrc to he 
‘?ecn. K\crjthitig uns purtlj Clnncst, and no one, 
inmcqumnttd >Mt)i the liistor} of the place, would 
ha^c suspected that it had been m the hands of the 
English a year or tuo before. 

After Rtajing for a few dajs at Chusnn I went 
onward to another <»r tlic islands named Poo-too 
Tins is commonly calltd bj foreigners the “Wor- 
shi))]»mg Island,” ami is inhabited bj the priests of 
Buddha and thtir followers. ] had two objects m 
Msitiiig It at tins time; the first was on account of 
mj health, which w.LsgUtmgafrcctcd by the excessive 
huat of Uic weather, nnd the second was to obtain a 
copj of some m<!cnptions which I had observed on a 
former occasion 

“Wlicn I lauded I walked over the hill in the 
direction of one of the principal temples, which had 
been built m a little valley or plen between the hills 
On the roadside, by the way, I came to the stones on 
which the inscriptions had been carved There were 
two of them; they looked hke little grave stones, 
and, as usual m sucli cases, each had a small place 
near its base for burning mcense. 

The characters upon them were not Chinese, and 
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no Chmarnan could rtiil llitin I apjjlieii to «onit 
of the priests m Poo-too, hut vithoiit 

«uccca5 They could luuhtr read tliciii, nor could 
thc\ gUL me the slif^litcsl iiiformilion aa to lio'v 
thej came to he pheed there 
The chararten looktt! like those nt some iiortlicrn 
Irdnn languacL One ot the atones was c\uUntl) 
le«3 igwl than the other In this, the unknown cln- 
racters were jdicctl along the toji, <aml <i row of Cht 
nc‘ic ones hclow 1 tje latter, vih< n rea<l, apj«aretl to 
he nothing more than an utiintnning phrise use-d h) 
the Buddhist prie-sU at the tonimcnccment ol their 
worship, “ iVa(" uw o me to fa ^\ hat the tipjier 
line means pome oriental ftholar niaa |>osailjl) he 
‘tide to say 




_ o 




The second stone was evidently very ancient 
There were no Chinese characters upon tins 

How, or when, these stones were placed there, it is 
difficult to form even a conjecture lluddhism, vve 
know, was imported from India to China, and it is 
just possible that under these old stones may he the 
remains of some of its earliest preachers Persecuted 
perhaps, by the heathens of the tune, they sought a 
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home on the sniaJl nod sohfcii^ jsJand where thejr 
remuns are now reposing 

Ha\mg made copies of the chiracters, I went 
onwards down the hill, m the direction of a large 
group of temples At the bottom of the lull, and m 
front of the temples, there is a pretty lake filled with 
the N’elumlnura, which was now in full bloom As 
I came near, I obserred a Chinaman fishing la the 
lake This rather surprised me, as the Buddhists in 
this part of China do not take the life of any animal, 
and never eat animal food —at least such is their pro 
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The man CNulcutK knew he \\as doing 
wrong, and nas hiding behind the pillars of a bridge 
wliich is litre thrown o\tr the lake. Ilis occupation, 
however, was soon put a stop to in a luo^t laughable 
manner. At a little distance on the other side of 
the bridge stood a group of men who«e long flowing 
garments and shaved tailless heads denoted that they 
belonged to the Buddhist priesthood. They were 
evidently watching the movements of tlic angler with 
considerable an\icty and interest. At last one of 
their number, with a bamboo in his hand, left the 
others and moved towards the bridge by a circuitous 
route, so as not to be observed by the man who was 
Ashing. The priest managed this so cleverly that ho 
'vas on tlie bridge and by the side of the angler before 
the latter knew that he had been observed; indeed 
the first intimation he received of his being dis¬ 
covered was irom the bamboo, which the pnest did 
not fail to lay pretty smartly over his shoulders. 

This scene was now most laughable to all except 
the trespasser. He seemed at first inclined to turn 
upon his assailant, but the pnest, who was a stout 
young fellow, laid the bamboo on without mercy. 
The other priests were also fiist coming upon the 
«cene oT action. 'Wben the dcimquenl observed 
them, he evidently considered that “discretion was 
the better part of valour,” and took to bis heels, 
running up tlie bill with the whole party of priests m 
full chase after him He would most likely have 
been caught, bad not appearance on the scene 
attracted the notice of lus pursuers 
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As soon as tbe priests saw me they gave up the 
pursuit, and, coming up to me, received me with much 
politeness, and asked me to visit the temples In 
the mean time the unfortunate angler ^as making tbe 
best of his way over tbe lulls in the direction of the 
sea Having returned tbe salutations of the priests 
I asked them to explain tbe cause of the extraor 
dinary scene ivhich I had just witnessed They 
informed me that the man I had seen was a thief 
and a pirate, who had come from some of the neigh 
bounng islands to fish in the sacred lake and kill 
their fishes! 

I now walked down to the lake accompanied by 
the priests No flower could be more beautiful or 
more majestic than the Neluiubmm was at this season 
As I stood on the little romantic bridge 1 looked to 
tbe right and left, my eye rested on thousands of 
these flowers, some of which were white, others red, 
and all were u'sing out of the water and standing 
aboie the beautiful clear pretn foliage The leases 
themselves, as they lay upon the smooth surface of 
the lake, or stood erect upon long footstalks, were 
scarcely less beautiful than the flower's, and both Iiar- 
moniztd well together Gold, siUcr, and other kinds 
of fishes w ere seen swimming swiftft to and fro and 
apparcntl) enjojiiig themscUcs under the slmde of 
the broad leases, in happy ignorance of the encounter 
between their protectors and their piratical cnciiij 

The surrounding srcncry was «;tnkingU pictur¬ 
esque On all sides of the lake aierc well wooded 
lulls whose sUnmiiU were about fifteen hundred feet 
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above the level of the sea. The ancient pile of tem¬ 
ples, which covered many acres of was situated 
on the northern side of the lake, while others of a less 
pretending cliaracter were seen peeping out from 
amongst the trees on every hill-side. 

The lake, covered with flowers, the wooded moun¬ 
tains, the ancient ^temples, and the glorious flood of 
light whidi was scattered over the scene from a clear 
sky, made one almost fancy oneself in some scene of 
enchantment. 

In the garden of a mandarin at Ning-po I once 
observed a vciy' beautiful variety of the Nelumbiura, 
difTerent from the red and white kinds already noticed, 
and which I may distinguish by the name oi'N.viiia- 
tum, its flowers being finely striped. It was evidently 
extremely rare in that part of China, so rare indeed 
that I could not succeed in procuring a plant to send 
to England. 

Although these plants are generally grown in the 
stove when their cultivation is attempted in this 
country, they are fitted by nature to endure a A'ery 
low degree of temperature iu winter. They are 
abundant in all parts of the province of Kiang-nan, 
at Shanghae, Soo-chow, and Nanking, where the 
''Vinters are very severe. The ponds and lakes are 
often frozen up, and the thermometer frequently 
sinks to within a few degrees of zero. During the 
spring and summer months the plants form and per¬ 
fect their leaves, flowers, and fruit; in autumn, all 
the parts which are visible above water gradually 
decay, and nothing is left in a Hung state except the 
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hrge roots, which remain buried deep in the mud, 
ind they continue in a dormant state until the irarmtli 
of spring Tgam calls \egetablc life into action This 
IS the treatment which Nature gives this beautihU 
plant, and we shall never succeed with its cultiaatiou 
m this country unless we follow her example Our 
summers are probably not hot enough for it to succeed 
if planted out m our lakes and ponds, but, if we 6nd 
it necessary to give it artificial heat in summer, we 
must not forget tliat it requires a period of rest during 
wmter In China the lotus ponds are generally 
nearly dry in winter, when the plants are m a state 
of rest, this is another point for our consideration 
when we cultivate them artificially 

The Nelumbium, oi Ltmwltt, is cultivated very 
extensively m China for the sake of its roots, which 
are esteemed an excellent vegetable, and are much 
used by all classes of the communitj The roots 
attain their largest size at the penod when the leaves 
die off, and are dug up and brought to market during 
the*winter months m the north of China The stalls 
of the greengrocers are always loaded with them at that 
season of the year Although m high repute amongst 
the natives, being served up with many of tbeirdishes 
and forming part of others, I must say that I ne\ er 
liked them, nor are the> generally liked by foreign 
ers An excellent de^cnption of arrowoot is made 
from them, which is considered equal in guali^ to 
that which we import from the ^Vest Indies The 
seeds ire also held in high estimation, they arc com 
mordy roasted before being served up to table 
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In the beginning of September, nij two months* 
holiday hiMng expired, I left t!ie idimls of t!ic 
Chu^nn .'irchipchgo for the nnm hnd The ^outli' 
west monsoon ^^as nearly o\cr, northcrU ^\mds ^^crc 
not uiifrcqucnt, nnd the neither nis aircidj much 
cooler Htsponsible men on nliom I could depend, 
or nlhcr on whom I had sufficient checks, were now 
despatched to the great lea districts of Hnuj-chon 
and Fokien for collections of tea-seeds, and T took 
up mj quarters in the distnets near Ningpo On 
man) occ<asions during these campaigns I v>as grcatlj 
indebted to the British consuls here for much kind¬ 
ness and hospitality—in the first instance to Mi 
Siilhvan, non at Amoj, and latterly to Mr Brooke 
Bobertson There is an excellent garden at the 
King po Consulate, and X often took advantage of it 
for the protection of mj plants 

Haiing procured a large quantitymf tea seeds and 
>oung plants, I left the Ning po districts m Ihe end of 
December for Shanghac On my arrival there I 
found that some good tea manufacturers and lead 
box makers had been engaged, and everything had 
succeeded far beyond my most sanguine expectations 
A lai^e assortment of implements for the manufacture 
of tea had also arrived Nothing therefore remained 
for me to do except to pack my plants and proceed 
on my voyage to India 

It was an amusmg scene to see these inland China 
men taking leave of their friends and their native 
country A Iprge boat was engaged, and lay along¬ 
side the jetty, to take them and their effects from 
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nngbac do^\n fo the mouth of the river, '^\here the 
Island Queen was at anchor, to start for Hong 
mg nest morning The landing place was crowded 
itb the emigrants and their friends WheU the 
nir of departure arrived, the eight Chm^e nalhed 
1 board, and the boat was immediatelj pushed out 
ito the stream Now the emigrants on board, and 
leir friends on shore, with clasped hands, bowed to 
ach other manj, many times, and the good wishes 
jr each other’s health and happiness were not few, 
or apparently insincere Next morning the “ Island 
Jueen,’ Captain SITarlane, got under way, and we 
lade adieu to the north of China 
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i spcncienti mlh IVnt mcrtiol of sonlm; them to distnnt 

countnoa — Uow oiVj! anl clieatniita might Iw trvn«porte<l — 
xVmvi. Ca\c\iUa—Comlitioo of tbt toUectioiia — l-ast India 

Coiaiariy’g LoUnic pirdi n — Vml cMia and other [ihiita m hlooin 
—•I'mcceil onwariN —TIic SutnlcTlmnda — Atrifc at Allahabad— 
litid journey—Reach Saliarunpore —State of tho tea-plaatj — 
Salanioporc garden »Mu^eoorce garden — Its trees and ether 
productions — Its >aluc to the country and to Eurojv 

In the autumn of 1848 I sent large quantities of 
tea«see(ls to India Some were packed m loose 
canvas bags, others were mixed uith dry earth and 
put into boxes, and others again vverc put up in very 
small packages, m order to be quickl) forwarded by 
post; but none of these methods were attended with 
much success. Tea-seeds rttam their vitality fur a 
very short period if they are out of the ground It 
IS the same with oaks and chestnuts, and hence the 
great difficulty of introducing these valuable trees into 
distant countries bj seeds* 

In 1849, however, 1 succeeded m finding a sure 
and certain method of transporting tea-seeds to 
foreign countries m full life;, and as tins method will 
' ®PP^y to all short-hi ed seeds as w ell as to those of 
the tea-plant, it is important that it should be gene¬ 
rally known. It IS simply to sow the seeds in IVard’s 
cases soon after tboj are gathered 
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My first experiment was tried m the following 
manner Ha\ mg procured some fine mulberry plants 
from the district where the best Chinese silk is pro¬ 
duced, I planted them in a Wards case in the usual 
wa\, and watered them i\cll In two or three daj'^ 
when the soil was sufficiently dry n large quantity of 
tea seeds were scattered over its surface, and covered 
with earth about half an inch deep Tlie whole was 
now sprinkled with water, and fastened doivn with a 
few cro^sbare to keep the earth m its place The 
case was then screwed down in the usual way, and 
made as tight as possible 

When the case reached Calcutta the mulberry 
plants were found to be in good condition, and the 
tea seeds had germinated during the vovage and 
were now covering the surface of the soil Dr Fal 
coner, wnting to me upon the receipt of this case, 
says The j oung tea plants were sprouting around 
the mulberries as thick as they could come up 

During tbj-> year (1849) large quantities of seeds 
were so^vn in other cases between the rows of young 
tea plants These also germinated on their way to 
India, and reached their destination in the Himalaj as 
in good condttiou 

When the news of the succe*=s of these experiments 
reached me from India, I determined to adopt the 
same plan when I packed the cases which I was non 
takjx^g j-nund undiw io> own care Tea seeds were 
therefore sown in all the cases between the rows of 
a oung plants 

Tourteen cases having been packed and prepared 
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in this manner, I had still a large quantity of seeds 
—about a bushel—remaining on liand. These I de- 
termmed to dispose of in the following manner. Tuo 
glazed cases had been prepared to tahe a collection 
of camellias from China to the Botanic Garden at 
Calcutta The tea-seeds were emptied out in front 
of these cases and a small portion of earth thrown in 
amongst them. A layer of this mixture, which now 
consisted of about one part earth and two parts setds» 
was laid in the bottom of each case, and the camellia- 
plants were lifted gently out of their pots and placed 
upon it The spaces between the plants ^\ere then 
filled up to the proper height with this mixture of 
tea*seeds and earth, and a little soil was sprinkled 
tipon the surface to co\er the uppermost seeds. The 
whole was then well watered, bars were nailed across 
to keep the earth m its place, and the lids of the 
cases were fastened down in the usual manner 

My collections of plants and seeds, which now 
filled sixteen glared cases, were in this state when I 
left Shanghae '>nth the Chinese manufacturers and 
implements, as described m the last chapter. This 
was on the 16th of February, 1851. The north-east 
monsoon was now blowing stcaddy along the coast of 
China. This being a fair wind, all sail was set, and 
m four days w e anchored in the bay of Hong-kong, 
ha\ing run little less than one thousand miles We 
at once went onwards in the steain-ship “ Lady ^lary 
AVood,” and arrived at Calcutta on the 15th of 
March. Here we took up our abode with Dr. Fal¬ 
coner, the superintendent of the H C Botanic Garden, 
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and Jt wns nt this tirat tint the counterfut tea wis 
imdc from the lca\cs ot Pongaima qlnh a, the ac¬ 
count o{ which I have guen in a former clnpter 
All the gln^s cases were taken to the garden to 
be examined and put m order for the next part of 
the journej 

AVlicn tlie ca'ses were opened iii Calcutta the 
)oung tea plants were found to be m good condition 
The seeds which had been sown between the rows 
were also just beginning to germinate These, of 
course, were left undisturbed, as there was room 
tnpugh for them to grow, but it was necessary 
to take other measures with those in the camellia 
eases On opening the latter, the whole mass of 
seeds, from the bottom to the top, avas swelling, and 
germination had just commenced 'ihe camellias, 
which had now armed at their destination were 
lifted gentl) out and potted, and appeared as if the} 
had never left their native couiitr} Fourteen new 
cases were got read}, fdlcd with earth, and these 
germinating seeds were sown thickl} over the surface, 
and covered with soil in the usual way In d few 
days the young plants came sprouting through the 
sod, every seed «!eemetl to have grown, and by this 
simple plan about twelve thou'=and plants were added 
to the Himala) an plantations 

Slany attempts are yearly made b} persons in 
Ftirope to send out seeds of our oaks and chestnuts 
to dutant parts of the world, anil these attempts gene 
rail} end m disappointment Let them sow the seeds 
in Wards cases as I have desenhed, and tliey are 
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almost sure of success If tbej are to be scut to a 
great distance, thcj should be so\\n thinlj, not in 
inas'cs 

The II C Botanic Garden at Calcutta is situated 
on the right bank of the river Hooghly, a little below 
the “ Citj of Palaces ” From the time of Dr 
Walhch’s retirement until the appointment of Dr 
Talconer extensive alterations appear to have been 
oi'ide. It must be confccscd, however, that some of 
these alterations have been most injurious to the 
garden For example, many valuable specimens and 
groups of trees have been cut down, which cannot be 
replaced in one generation We look m vain for 
those noble specimens of palm-trees winch must have 
been planted m tlic davs of Boxburgh and 'Wallicli, 
^hile in their places we find some small “ botanical 
arrangements ” which cannot bt carried out, and 
^rhich arc never iikelj to answer the purposes for 
■which thej were intended 

The alterations now in progress appear to be of a 
very difierent kind, and arc tbt first results of a well- 
digested plan It IS proposed to form a large Arbo 
return m one portion of the grounds, to coiitam 
specimens of all the exogenous trees and shrubs 
which grow iii the cliimtc of Bengal, m another 
Jiirt of the garden the tndogens, such as palms, 
Dracffims, &c^ are to be placed, and no doubt other 
classifications of herbaceous and medical plants will 
also be formed If this plan is earned out as it has 
been commenced, this noble establishment will pre¬ 
sent a very different appearance in a few jears 
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During my stny licrc I saw two rcmarlvnblc plants 
in full bloom. The ouc was Amfierstia nohilis, and 
the otiicr Jonesia Asoca. The former was conshicrtd 
rather (liflieult to manage, but it is now succeeding 
admirably under the treatment of Mr. Scott, tlic liead 
gardener. Its long mrenics of scarlet flowers were 
certainly mo«t graceful and pretty. The Jonend, 
however, in my opinion is the more beautiful of the 
two. I had frequently sicii it in our stoves at home, 
but I had no idea of its beauty until I saw it in the 
Calcutta garden. It was now literally loaded with 
its fine orange hlossoms, which contrasted so well 
"■with the dark-green leaves. ’ Il^cre tlie shrub better 
known at home, I am sure we should see finer 
specimens produced at our metropolitan flower- 
shows. 

The collections under niy care being ready, I re¬ 
ceived orders from the Indian Government to pro¬ 
ceed onwards on tiie 25Uj of March in one of the 
small river steamers as far as Allahabad. The 
Ilooghly was shallow at this time of the year, it 
being the dry season in India. We were, therefore, 
obliged to go down the river to its mouth, and acro's 
amongst the Sunderbunds. This vast country stretches 
from the river Hooghly on the western side of the 
bay of Bengal, to Chittagong on the east and is 
upwards of two hundred miles across. It is cut up 
into hundreds of islands, somehavdng the appearance 
sS .hf.lng iaurjwuMW hy ^xob xtf ihp jKhil? .nthew. 
are formed by rivers which intersect tlie land in all 
directions. These are ' the many mouths of the 
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Ganges by which that mighty river empties itself 
into the bay of Bengal. 

I was much struck with the dense vegetation of 
the Sunderbunds. The trccs»arc low and shrubby in 
appearance; they grow close to the water’s edge, and 
many dip their branches into the stream. The 
ground is so low in many places as to bo nearly 
covered at high ^yater or during spring-tides. 

A great portion of the Sunderbunds is uninhabited 
by man. Here the Bengal tiger roams unmolested 
m his narivti ^7Uds. * ^ I was^lold that the poor wood¬ 
cutters who come here'in boats'to cut-wood are, 
frequently carried off by this animal, notwithstanding 
all the charms which are used to keep him away. 
A priest is often brought in the boat, whose duty it is 
to laud on the spot where the wood is to be cut, and 
to go through certain forms which are supposed to 
act as a spell upon the tigers This, however, is 
frequently of little use, as the follo^ving anecdote Arill 
show. A short time since a small river steamer, in 
passing through the Sunderbunds, was in want of fuel. 
Her chief officer boarded one of these wood-boats in 
order to get some wood to enable her to proceed to 
the nearest coaling station. The poor n oodman begged 
and prayed to be allowed to keep the wood which he 
had been some weeks in procuring, and in obtaining 
which ho had lost six of Ids crew, uho Iiad been all 
carried off by tigers. “ How is that,” said the officer; 

. “had you no priest with you to charm the tigers?” 
“Alas 1 that was of no use,” replied the oodman, “ for 
the priest was the first man tlie tigers took away.” 
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An M< Udinul niong iinrrov^ jin'; 

FiCL«, rinrrurutfs hcrtNof <It<r «<rt qii/tfh 

ft<tlni}; on Uir ol llit junj.I( Tins opp<nred 

>in tntnt, nini ofttn nllo^id ji< Jo ptl qtnfc clo'c 
to them Ik fori t}icj tiMiIv niu tiofjct of (he f((iifKr 
On lltt firtlj ii*vj nfti.r IriMou Ctlcutti au entortd 
tin jnnin Rtn nin of Oic All llit towns on 

jtif hmkK linst itlrtiflv Intn frtqtunfh <|/«cnl«<l »n 
nrcounts of Imha i ina\, tlurtfnrt*, ftmplj 'tite 
tlmt w< pa^'etl uj >nw>'*ion the lirjrt (ownsof I*nim, 
J)iiin|KKir, Glnitpoor, nml Mjrzapoor, ind 

rtaelrcsl Alliltahid on tin 1 l(h of Vprjl Jlc’rc (ht 
nver Jiunnn joins t!»t 0^n^l«, neither of whicli 
ts inMfrtblc for fttinitrs nloM tli^ firtrcNsof Mh- 
liabid, hn), ihtnlorc, to contiffiie oiirjournej 
to hilnninjKwx hs hml MI tin- ten jilints were, 
hroiinlit on tdion nml put in <in ojkii eIukI until 
nrmnpemtnts could Iw undo for Kenduip tlitin on* 
wnnl ^Ir I^wflicr, tht Coinii)i«iitmer, who hnd 
rccpiuti jn^trnrlions from (ho Goitrnmont concenj 
lup us, opptared most ntixious (hnt c\trjthing should 
bi done to ensure the sjwtdj tuul safe smMl of the 
men, plants, &,c^ at thur destuintion Jlj tlnnks 
are nl'o due to j^Ir nddiugion, the GoAtminent 
ngent, for the hind iinnncr m whttli he attended 
to me suggestions 

The Cbmese and their cffccls, with the tea plants 
and unploments for inaimficturi, filled nine waggons 
As it was not possible to pet biiJbcks for more than 
three waggons a daj, it was dcteniunccl to send three 
on the I6th, three on the 17t!i, and the remainder 
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on tho IStli of tlic inontli. I left AlK'ihnbntl on the 
ucningof the 19lh in a Government carriage, nnd 
!>) quick travelling 1 was enabled to inspect the dif¬ 
ferent parties several time*! on the road bctvvecn 
Allahabad and Saharunpore. 

In due time all arrived at their destination in 
perfect safetj, and were handed over to Dr. Jaine«on, 
the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens in the 
Korth-AVest Prov inccs and of the Government tea- 
plantations When the cases were opened, the tea- 
plants were found to be m a very be.dthv state. No 
fewer than 12,838 plants were counted m the cases, 
and many more were gci%itnating Notwithstanding 
tlieir long voyage from the north of China, and the 
frequent trans<^lipracnt and changes by the way, they 
seemed as green and vigorous ns if tlicy had been all 
the while growing on the Chinese lulls 

Saharunpore is about thirty miles from the foot of 
the Himalayas Its botanical garden is well known 
It contains a large collection of orninieiital and useful 
plants suited to the climate of this part ol India, and 
they are propagated and distributed in the most 
liberal manner to all applicant*? Medical plants are 
also cultivated upon an extensive scale, pirticularly 
the Hvoscyvnius or Henbane Upon the whole, 
this seems a valuable establishment, and exctedingly 
VI ell immged by Dr Jameson uid the excellent head 
gardener, Mr Milner 

But the climate of Sabnrunport is too hot in sum¬ 
mer for such plants a*? arc commonly found m the 
open air m England, or v^hich are indigenous to the 
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Inglicr Llt>atJOJ)s of tlie Ilnnalajas Honce the 
Indnn GoMrjiincnl^ at tlic suggestion of Dr. I?o\lc> 
tstiblislied 111 182G niiotbtr mirscr) near the. ell* 
known stations of ^lussooree anil Lancloiir, and from 
SIX to sc\en thousand feet al)o\c the IcncI of the sea 

As the garden at ilussoorct is of more interest to 
the English render than those .at Calcutta and Sa- 
liarunporc, I shall endeavour to give a description 
of it It IS situated on tlit northern side of the first 
range of the Himalaja", and extends a considerable 
way down a romantic looking glen A public road 
or bridle path leads .along tlie brow of the hill above 
the garden, and it n as from thiA road that I had the 
first view of this prettj and interesting place A 
single glance was suflicient toeonvnfte me that this 
was the celebrated garden from which so many in¬ 
teresting Himalajari trees and shrubs had found tlieir 
waj to Europe hlanj of the hdl pines Here most 
conspicuous Tlie beautiful Deodar was seen tower 
ing .above the other trees, and, although all the 
s})eciraens were coinparatuoly young, thej were yet 
striking and graceful Near it was the Abies 
Smithiana It had a dark and ’'ombre appearance, 
jet it was pecuharlj graceful, owing to its sjmme- 
trical form and somewhat pendulous habit Then 
there was the Ciipre’isus forufosa^ v\Iiich stood promi¬ 
nently out from amongst the other trees, and a 
distinct variety of the same species slid to be from 
Cashmere 

On entering the g'lrden I commenced a minute 
inspection of its interesting and varied productions 
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It lia'! no pretensions to be considered ^in omninental 
parden, in so fir as its walks and arrangements are 
concerned jN’arrow footpitbs winding about in all 
tbrcctions amongst the trees, and little terraced 
patches for the cultivation of the different plants, are 
all that IS to be ‘jccu in the way of arrangement To 
introduce the useful and ornamental plants of otlicr 
countries to the northern proMiiccs of India, and to 
gather together the productions of the Ilimalajas and 
''end them out in all directions inth a liberal hand, 
seem to be the pruicipal objects for which this garden 
IS mamtamed And lorj noble objects these un¬ 
doubtedly arc, and well worthy of the enlightened 
and liberal Government that supports it 
Our common garden flowers seemed almost as abun 
daut here as they are in our English nurseries Pelar¬ 
goniums, fuchsias, pinks, dahlias, \iolets, inimuluses, 
were met with m great profusion, and at the 
time of visit nearly all were in bloom Many of 
our English fruit trees and bushes had also been im¬ 
ported, «ucU as apples, pears, plums, raspberries, 

A quantit) of apple and pear trees had just been 
received from, America m a novel manner They 
had been seat out to Calcutta m ice by one of the 
'esse/s treightcd with that articfe , about one tburth 
of the onginnl number had xeiched tlie Himalayas in 
good condition 

Amongst Indnn fruit trees I observed a number 
of Cashmere kinds, which had been introduced here 
bj Drs R,oyle and Falconer Dr Jameson had also 
introduced apples, pears, plums almonds, &.c,, from 
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Cabul All tlie«e things will one dnj find tlieir wa\ 
to Europe, and «omD of them may pro%e of great 
aalue 

As ma} be expected this little spot is particularh 

neb in the \egct<able productions of the ITimalaa as 

Besides tlio&e I haae alrcada noticwl, I might add 
A ^Vebbtana^andi Pimti excel<a Ec-s knoi'ii tiian 
these was a fine hor'C-chestnut called Poiw intftc/i, 
a noble popVr {Po/mlns aliota), a species of Plants 
—tile boX‘trec of tlie hilU, Andromida ondifohnt 
andcf»/?yrena Two fine ^pocus of caerpTien 
oaks were aUo ob'ened, named Qucreiifi dtfutUi and 
Q. •>em(carptfoha Ainoncst herbaceous plants I 
noticed some prettj pnmro«cs /^diun^n^anftum and 
IValitc^ttanum, and Prted/ann joh^i^yUa Jltix 
also was the once famoiK Prangos plant in full Idoom 

But this establishment is of prt it a/ihie in another 
|)omt of Mtw Connechal awlb it are niiumbirol 
imtiae gnnlcncrs aiho are <nit in the hills for months 
tverj autumn, collecting sct<l« of oniamuilal and 
u iful trees and ‘hruK for di'tnbutinn all oairtht 
world whin, such plants will grow Ifau coa'iiKr 
the thousniul* of the Dwlar and other Ilimalaaan 
pme-irti-s which are now to In ftmnd in eaira I'lig- 
lidi nurstra, wp inu<t jHireiat tin vast anount of 
iHaivfit which an esua! hdiiiint of this kin»l. small as 
U IS ronf rs iijv n T i„li wl 

fn ific-i ifav s, wfirn •> If fri fian rin| in fu.« to 
jto frrt ailv cxCctitbal that rt eoiJ rT< * rvrrv vanc’r « f 
r}iJrn!« an 1 fotl, one irjrrvfc* fhjl n | Ijin »**tJ i< ktn 1 
*bi«lU lx fonall IVrlapvtle Mo.wmn-r vifd-n 
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cnuld not he much extended, but other places might 
be found even more suitable to carrj’ out the purposes 
for ■which it was dcsigjied. It may be very true that 
we have nearly all the productions of the Ilimalayjis 
which are of value growing plentifully in our gardens 
at home, but the inhabitants of India cannot say as 
much with reference to the valuable productions witli 
which our gardens abound. In my opinion, one of 
the great objects of having a Government garden in 
these hills should be to introduce from jEurope trees 
of a useful kind for the benetit of the natives of this 
country'. 
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Ordered to inspect tlie te\-plantnlions u India—Deyra Doon ilanta* 
tion—Sfussoorce and Landour—Flora of tLe mountains—ileiabt 
and gencnl dJiraeler—Our mode ot trsielling—ndlpilots 
resetnUe tlioso of China — CudJo^li plantation — Chinese inann- 
facturer* located there —1 lad them fircwell—The country im- 
proves m fi-rtilily — Tea*) tantatioos near Almorali—Zcmindaree 
plaBtatJODs—laiaro Ahnorab for Bbeem Tal—VIeif of the Snowy 
range—Bheem Tal tea planUtiona—General ohserrations oa tea 
culture in India —Suggeattoos for its unproTcment—Other plants 
which ought to be introdoeed—Name© Tal—Amreat Calcutta— 
TLe Tletoria regia 

Soon after my arrival at Sabarunpore I received 
through the Lieutenant - Gt>vemor of the jN’orth- 
‘Western Provinces orders from the Goternor-General 
of India to visit all the tea plantations m the districts 
of Gurhwal and Kumaon, and to draw up a report 
upon their condition and future prospects. . In this 
tour of inspection I nas accompanied bj Dr. Jame¬ 
son, nho has the charge of all the Government tea 
plantations The first plantations we visited were 
those in the Deyra Doon. 

The Deyra Doon, or Valley of Deyra, is situated 
in latitude 30° 18 north, and in longitude 78° cast 
It is abucft 00 ani^ ia Asflg#3r from atst A? ’Kvst, .t.tc? 
IG miles broad at its widest part. It is bounded on 
the south by the SewalicV range of hill«, and on the 
north bj the Himala> as proper, which are here nearly 
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8000 feet above the level of the sea. J\On the west 
it is open to the river Jumna, and on the cast to the 
Ganges, the distance between these rivers being about 
CO miles. 

In the centre of this fiat valley the Kaolagir tea 
plantation has been formed. Eight acres were under 
cultivation in 1847. There are now 300 acres 
planted, and about 90 more taken in and ready for 
many thousands of young plants lately raised from 
seeds in the plantation. 

The soil is composed of clay, sand, and vegetable 
matter, rather stiff and apt to get “baked” in dry 
.yeathcr, but free enough nhen it is moist or during 
the rains. It rests upon a gravelly subsoil, consisting 
of limestone, sandstone, clay^slatc, and quartz rock, 
or of such rocks as enter into the composition of the 
surrounding mountain ranges. ,The surface is com¬ 
paratively Jlatf although it falls in certain directions 
towards the ravines and rivers. 

The plants are arranged neatly in rows 6 feet 
spart, and each plant is about 4h feet from the next 
one. A long rank*gro%ving species of grass, indige- 
/'nous to the Doon, is most difficult to keep from over- 
' topping the tea-plants, and is the cause of much extra 
labour, besides the labour common to all tea-coun¬ 
tries in China, such as weeding, and occasionally 
loosening the soil, there is here an extensive system 
of irrigation carried on' To facilitate this, the'plants 
are planted in trenches, from four to six inches below 
the level of the ground, and the soil thus dug out is 
thro^vn between the rows to form the paths, tience 

2 B 
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the whole of the plantation consists of numerous 
trenches At right angles with these trenches a 
small stream is led from the canal, and by openmg or 
shutting their ends imgation can be carried on at the 
pleasure of the overseer 

The "plants generally did not appear to me to be 
in that fresh and rigorous condition which I had 
been accustomed to see in good Chinese plantations 
This, in my opinion, is cau^^ed, 1st, bj the plantation 
being formed on ^a/ land^ 2nd, by the system of 
vmgatxorit 3rd, by too early plucking, and 4th, 
by hot drying innds, which arc not unfrequent in 
this valley from April to the beginning of June 

Leaving the Doan, we took the hill road for Paone^ 
near which was the next tea plantation on o)ir route 
This road led us through the well knovvn hill stations 
of Mussooree and Landour As we aseenif^ the 
mountains, it wag curious to mark the changes which 
took place in the chnracter of the \ egetable produc¬ 
tions On the plains and lower sides of these hills 
such plants as Jusixcxa Adhatoda, J?au/imio racemosa 
and vanegalOy Vitex trtfolta, Gn dm tomento'^ &c, 
grew in the greatest profusion Higher up, saj 3000 
or 4000 feet al>o\e Uic level of the sea, Berbens 
asiatica makes its appcnranei^ while nearer the top 
weilnd Oaks, Rhododendrons, Berhen^ ntpal^isis, 
Amlromeda otalifolio, V’lburnmns, Spincas and mans 
other plants which are cither hard) or halfhanly m 
England 

The mountains about Mussooree and Landour arc 
nearly 8000 feet above the loel of the sea Tlieir 
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sides are steep, and they are generally exceedingly 
barren’, here and there I oWrvcd little terraced patches 
of cultivation, bnt these Tirere few and far between. 
The view from the tops of these mountains on a clear 
day is very fine. The Valley of Deyra lies spread out , 
to the southward, and appears as if bounded on alj,* 
sides by hills, while to the northward nothing is seen 
but rugged barren mountains and deep glens. The 
snowry range is also visible when the atmosphere is clear. 

•Leaving these hill stations on the 30th of May^wc 
vrent onwards in an easterly direction along fbe sides 
of the mountains. The country was very moun¬ 
tainous, and there were no traces of cultivation for 
many miles on this part of our journey. A long 
train'of Paharics or^iill-men carried our tents, lug- 
* gage, arid provisions. Dr. Jameson and myself rode 
on ponies, while Mrs Jameson, who accompanied us, 
■was carried in a jaun-pan, or kind of light sedan- 
chair. In many places our road led along the sides 
of precipices which it made one giddy to look down, 
and had we made a,single false step we should have 
fallen far beyond the reach of earthly aid. 

On the journey along the upper sides and tops of 
these mountains, I had a good opportunity of observ¬ 
ing the character of their vegetable productions. As 
Hoyle and other travellers have told us, the flora of 
the Himalayas at high elevations beara a striking 
resemblance to that of European countries;'and I 
can, add that it resembles still more the hill vege- 
. tatlon of the same latitudes in China. In fact many 
of the species found in ttie Himalayas are identical 
2 B 2 
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Tvitli those which I met with on the Bohea mountams, 
and on the hills of Chekiang and Kiang-see. I might 
here give the names of the different plants met with 
on this journey from Mussooree to Paorie, but it will, 
perhaps, be better for me to refer the reader for such 
information to Boyle’s * Illustrations of the Botany 
of the Himalayan Mountains.* 

On the morning of the 6th of June we arrived at 
the Guddowli plantation near Paorie. This planta¬ 
tion is situated in the province of Eastern Gurhwal, 
in latitude SO” 8' north, and in longitude 78® 45' 
east. It consists of a huge tract of terraced land, 
extending from the bottom of a valley or raWne to 
more than 1000 feet up the sides of the mountain. 
Its lowest portion is about 4300 feet, and its highest 
5300 feet, above the level of the sea: the surrounding 
mountains appear to be from 7000 to 8000 feet 
high. The plantation has not been measured, hut 
there are, apparently, fully one hundred acres under 
cultivation. 

There are about 500,000 plants, about 3400 of 
which were planted in 1844 and are now in full 
bearing; the greater portion of the others are much 
younger, having been planted out only on^ two, or 
three years. There arc besides a large number of 
seedlings in beds ready for transplanting. 

The soil consists of a mixture of loam, sand, and 
vegetable matter, is of a jellow colour, and is roost 
suitable for the cultivation of tlie tea-plan*t. It re¬ 
sembles greatly the soil of the best tea districts in 
China. A considerable quantity of stones arc mixed 
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vrith it, chiefly small pieces of cla)-«late, of which 
the mountains here are composed. Large tracts of 
equally good land, at present coacred with jungle, 
might be made available in this district without inter- 
fenng in any way with the rights of the settlers. 

I have stated that this plantation is formed on the 
hill side It consists of a succession of terraces, from 
the bottom to the top, on which the tea-hushes are 
planted In its general features it is very like a 
Chinese tea-plantation, although one rarely sees tea- 
lands terraced in China. This, hoirever, may he 
nece'sarj' in the Himalajas, where the rams fall so 
heaMlj. Here too a system of irrigation is carried 
on, although to a small extent only, owing to the 
scarcity of water during the dry season. 

This plantation is a most promising one, and I 
have no doubt will be very valuable m a few years 
The plants are growing admirably, and evidently like 
their situation Some of them are suffering slightly 
from the effects of hard plucking, like those at Kao- 
lag^rj hut this can easily be avoided m their future 
management Altogether, it is in a most satisfactory 
condition, and shows how safe it is in matters of this 
kind to follow the example of the Chinese cultivator, 
who never makes his tea-plantations on loxo rice land 
and never irrigates 

The country about Paone is entirely mountainous. 
^Vhichever way we look, east, west, south, or north, 
nothing IS seen but mountims and hill^, stony ravines, 
and deep glens The view is bounded on the north 
and north-west by the snowy range 
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The land is much more fertile than about Mus- 
sooree, and more thickly inhabited Cultivated spots 
are everywhere visible^ particularly on the lower 
portions of the hills and to about half way up their 
sides All above that is generally barren, and, I 
should think, is rarely visited by man 

The Chinese manufacturers whom I had brought 
round from Chma were located on this farm They 
had nice cottages and gardens given them, and everj- 
thing was done which could add to their comTort in a 
strange land On the morning I left Paone the poor 
fellows got up early, and were dressed m their hohday 
clothes to bid me good bye They brought me a 
packet of lettem addressed to their relation^ m Cbma, 
which they begged me to forward 5 they al»o offered 
me a small present, whtcli they asked me to accept as 
a slight token of their gratitude for the kindness I 
had shown them during our Jong joume} This, of 
course, I declined, while I told them how much I 
was pleased with the motives by which they were 
actuated I confess I felt sorry to leave them We 
had travelled together for a long time, and the} had 
alwajs looked up to me with the most perfect confi¬ 
dence as their director and friend While I had 
always treated them kindly myseltj I had taken mea¬ 
sures to have them kindly treated by others, and 
nev er, from the time of their engagement until I left 
them in their new mountain home, had they given 
me the slightest cause for anger 

We now proceeded to visit the plantations m the 
vncinity of Almonh The country became more aud 
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more fertile as we advanced, and numerous excellent 
lands, well suited for the cultivation of the tea-plant, 
^vere passed on our route. On the 29th of June we 
arrived at the Ilawulbaugli plantation. 

This tea-farm is situated on the banks of the river 
Kosilla, about six miles north-west from Almorah, 
the capital of Kumaon. It is about 4500 feet above 
the level of the sea. The land is of an undulating 
character, consisting of gentle slopes and terraces, and 
reminded me of some of the best tea-districts in 
China. Indeed, the hills themselves, in this part 
of the Himalayas, are very much like those of China, 
being barren near their summit and fertile on their 
lower sides, 

Thirt)‘-four acres of land arc under tea-cultivation 
here, including the adjoining farm of Chullar. Some 
of the plants appear to have been planted in 1844; 
but, as at Paorie, the greater number are only from 
one to three years old. 

The soil is what is usually called a sandy loam; it 
IS moderately rich, being well mixed with vegetable 
latter. It is well suited for tea-cultivation The 
greater part of the farm is terraced as at Guddowli, 
but some few patches arc left in natural slopes in 
accordance with the Chinese method. Irrigation is 
practised to a limited extent. 

All the young plants here are in robust health and 
are growing well, particularly those that are on land 
where water cannot flood or injure them. Some few 
of the older bushes appear rather stunted; but this 
is evidently the result of water remaining stagnant 
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about their roots, and partly also of over-plucking, 
both defects, however, admit of being easily cured 

Nearer Almorah, and about 5000 feet above the 
level of the sea, there are two small plantations 
named Lutchmisser and Kuppeena The former 
contains three acres, and the latter four cicres of land 
under cultivation The soil is light and sandy, and 
much mixed with particles of clay slate which hav e 
crumbled down from the adjoining rocks These 
plantations are rarely irrigated, and the land is steep 
enough to prevent any stagnant water from remaining 
about the roots of the plants * 

Most of the bushes here bave been planted for 
many years They are in full bearing, and generally 
111 excellent health On the whole I consider tlicse 
plantations m good order 

I have now described all the Goiemment plan¬ 
tations in Gurhwal and Kuraaon, except those at 
Bheem Tal Before visiting these, liowever, I was 
instructed to inspect some others belonging to the 
Zemindars, and under the patronage of the Commis¬ 
sioner and Assistant Commissioner of Kumaon and 
Gurhwal 

The first of these is at a place named Xiohba 
which IS situated m eastern Gurhwal, about fifty 
miles to the westward of Almorah, and is at an ele¬ 
vation of 5000 feet above the level of the sea It is 
one of the most beautiful spots m this part of the 
Himalajas The surrounding mountains are high, 
and in some parts pncipitoo*^ while in othere tbev 
consist of gentle slopes and undulations On the^'c 
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undulating slopes there is a great deal of excellent 
land suitable for tea-cultivation. A few tea-bushes 
have been growing vigorously for some yejirs in the 
Commissioner’s garden, and they are now fully 
10 feet in height. These plants having succeeded so 
well, naturally induced the authorities of the province 
to try this cultivation upon a more extensive scale. 
It appears that in 1844 about 4000 young plants 
were obtained from the Government plantations, and 
planted on. a tract of excellent land, which the natives 
wished to abandon. Instead of allowing the people 
to throw up their land, they were promised it rent- 
free upon the condition that they attended to the 
cultivation of the tea, which had been planted on a 
small portion of the ground attached to the village. 

This arrangement seems to have failed, either from 
want of knowledge, or from design, or perhaps partly 
from both of these causes. Move recently, a larger 
number of plants have been planted, but I regret to 
say with nearly the same results. 

But results of this discouraging kind are what any 
one acquainted wth the nature of the tea-plant 
could have easily foretold, had the treatment in¬ 
tended to be given it been explained to him. Upon 
inquiry,, I found the villagers bad been managing the 
tea-lands just as they liod been doing their rice-fields, 

■—that is, a regular system of irrigation was practised. 
.4s tcater icas plentiful, a great number of the plants, 
indeed nearly all, seem to have perished from this 
cause. The last planting alluded to had been done 
late in the spring, and just at the commencement of 
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tilt dr)r vfi ntlirr, nm! to phnti liUle nr no Kntcr 
fn ms lo ln\t Iruj gistn So that in fact it smi 
poms from niu ixtninr t*i nnotliir eqinlU bad, «ml 
tilt result was of course iicnrlt Ibe samt 

I Imst no ln»*jlatu>n in «aMnp tint the district in 
question isMtll ndnpUal fur tin cullivation of tea 
"W Hlj judirmm unnipt m<nt .1 most prtKluctnc firm 
luipht lie cstililislif^l 111 r« in f«ir or fit e j ear* I^nd 
IS {ilintifid, nnd of little nine cithtr to tlic nitncs 
or the Gostnimtnt 

Tilt Pfcoml Va mmdirti phntition is at Kutoor 
This IS the inmt of n litpt district thirls or forts 
milt's ijorthmrd from Ahnonh, in the centre of 
which the oh! town or silhpc of lU'znith stinds. It 
IS 1 fine tinduhliiig coiintr) consisting of wide sallcjs, 
pcntle flhipc«i nnd little hills, while tlie «hole is inter- 
sectod hy numerous strcinis, nnd surrounded h) hiph 
mountiins. The sod of this cxttnsiso district is 
most fertile, nnd w npiWc of piwluemg large crops 
of nee on the low irnpnble lands, nnd drj pnins and 
tea on the sides of tlic luIK Trom some cau«e, how 
eser, citlicr the thmnc«!s of jwpuhtion, or the leant oj 
a rcmunirativt crop,* large tracts of this fertile dis¬ 
trict have been allowed to go out of cultisation 
Evcrysvlitrc I obsersed ruinous and jungle-cos cred 
terraces, which told of the more extended cultivation 
of former jears 

* Tbo crofa of IL a listnct aackunce nmadom and otl erpraJns 
arc so plentiful and d cap as scarcel} to 1^7 the csmacs to the nearest 
market town much lew to the pta ns In Almonh a maund of nee 
or mnndooa sells for someth ng less tbao a rupee of barlej for eight 
aunts, md of wheat for s rapes 
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Amongst some hills nc.ir the upper portion of this 
district, two small tea-plantations have been formed 
under the patronage and superintendence of Captain 
Kamsay, Senior Assistmt-Cominissioncr of Kmnaon. 
Each of them covers three or four acres of land, and 
had been planted about a year before the time of my 
visit. In this short space of time the plants had 
grown into nice strong bushes, and were in the highest 
state of health. I never saw, even in the most 
favoured districts in China, any plantations looking 
better than these. This result. Captain Ramsay in¬ 
formed me, had been attained in the following simple 
manner. AH the land attached to the two villages 
■'rith which the tea-farms arc connected is exempted 
from the revenue-tax, a sum amounting to 61ly-two 
Tupees per annum. In lieu of paying this, the 
assamees (cultivators) of both villages furnish manure, 
and assist at the transplanting season, as well as 
in ploughing and preparing fresh land. In addition 
to this, one chowdree and four prisoners are con¬ 
stantly employed upon the plantations. The chief 
reason of the success of these plantations, next to that 
of the land being well suited for tea-cultivation, may, 
no doubt, be traced to a good system of management; 
that is, the young plants have been carefully trans¬ 
planted at the proper season of the year, when the 
air was charged with moisture, and they have not 
been destroyed by excessive irrigation aflenvards. 
The other Zemindaree plantation at Lohba might 
have been now in full bearing had the same system 
been followed. 
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Prom the description thus grnen, it wdl be ob- 
sened that I consider the Kutoor plantations m a 
most flourishing condition, and I ha\e no doubt 
they will continue to flourish, and «oon convince the 
Zemindars of the value of tei-cultivation, proMded 
three things mtimafclj connected with the success of 
the crop arc strongly impressed upon their minds, 
the unsuitableness of Jon wet lands for tea culti¬ 
vation, the follj of irrigating tea as they would do 
rice, and the impropriety of commencing the pluck¬ 
ing before the plants ire strong^and of considerable 
size I am happy to add that amongst these hills 
there are no fooli«h prejudices m the minds of the 
natives against the cultivation of tea About the 
time of my v isit a Zemindar came and begged to hav e 
2000 plants to enable him to commence tea growing 
on his own account 

It 18 of great importance that the authorities pf a 
district and persons of influence should show an in 
terest in a subject of this kind At present the natives 
do not know its value, but thev are as docile as 
children, and will enter willingly upon tea cultivation 
providing the “sahib 'shows that he is interested m 
it In a few years the profits received will be a 
sufficient inducement 

About the middle of July we left the Alraorah 
districts lu order to visit those of Bheem Tal Our 
road led across a high mountam which lies between 
Almorah and the plains of India I tbmk it is called 
the Gaughifr mountain, and is nearly 9000 feet above 
the level of the sea While winding up the sides of 
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this nioimtain I Ind m} first good Mew of the snow"} 
nnge "We Ind stopped for the night at a Dak 
bungalow K'ext morning lUitn we resumed our 
luarch a light drizzling ram was falling, and hea\y 
clouds were hanging in masses about the sides of the 
hills These clouds were not only above us, but they 
^ere also seen far dow'n in the glens below As I 
turned to look on this strange and wonderful scenery, 
the snowj mountains la} before me in all their 
grandeur, and the sun was shining on them To say 
that they rose fir above the clouds conveys no idea 
of their height, for I was above the clouds on the 
spot where I stood Their snowj peaks seemed to 
reach to heaven itself, and to pierce the deep blue 
sky 

Never in all my wanderings had such a view been 
presented to my eyes It was indeed grand and 
sublipie m the fullest sense of the words How little 
the most gigantic works of man seemed when Com 
pared with these 1 The p}Tamids of Egypt themselves, 
avhich I had looked upon in wonder some years 
before, now sank mto utter lusigmficaiice I I could 
have looked for hours upon such glorious objects, but 
the clouds soon closed m around me, and I saw the 
snowy range no more 

After crossing the Gaughur we gradually de¬ 
scended its southern sides until we reached the 
Bheem Tal tea plantations 

The lake of Bheem Tal is situated m latitude 
29® 20' north and m longitude 79® 30 east It is 
4000 feet above the level of the sea, and some of 
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the surroimdwq mountam^are said to be 8000 feet. 
These forui the southcni clnni of tlie Himalayas, 
ind hound the \astplain of Indn, ofnhicli a glimpse 
can bo had through the inotintam passes Amongst 
these hills there arc several tals or lakes, some flat 
meadoiv looking land, and gentle undulating slopes 
while higher up arc steep and nigged mountains It 
is amongst these lulls that the Bheem Tnl tea plan¬ 
tations have been formed They may he plashed 
under three heads, riz- — 

J Anoo ami Kooasur Plantations —These adjoin 
each other, are both formed on lore Jlat land, and 
together cover about forty six ficre« The plonis do 
not seem hcalthv or vigorous, many of them ha^e 
died out, and few are in that state which tea plants 
ought to be in Such situations never ought to be 
chosen for tea cultivation The same objection applies 
to these plantations as to those at Dejra, but m a 
greater degree No doubt, with sufficient drainage, 
and great care in cultivation, the tea plant might be 
made to exist lu such a situation, but I am con- 
viuced it would never grow with that luxuriance 
which iS necessarv in order to render it a profitable 
crop Besides, such lands are xalmhle for other 
purposes They are excellent rjce-lands, and as such 
of considerable value to the natives • 

2 Bhurtpoor Plantation —This plantation covers 
about four and a half acres of terraced land on the 
hill Side, a little to the eastward of those last noticed 
The soil IS composed of a light loam, much ivnx®d 
with small pieces of clay slate and trap or greenstone, 
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of ^vhich the adjacent rocks are composed. It contains 
also a small portion of vegetable matter or humus. 
Both the situation and soil of this plantation'are well 
adapted to the requirements 'of the tea-shrub, and 
consequently we find it succeeding here as well as a! 
Guddowli, Hawulhaugh, Alinorah, and other places 
.where it is planted on the slopes of the hills. 

3.' JRussia Plantation .—This plantation extends 
.over ^seventy-five acres, and is formed on sloping 
land. The elevation is somewhat less than Bhurt- 
.poor, and, although terraced in the same way, the 
angle is muoh lower. In some parts of the farm 
th^ plants arc doing well, but generally they seemed 
’to be suffering from too much water and liard pluck¬ 
ing, I have no doubt, however, of the success of 
this farm when the system of cultivation is improved. 
I observed some most vigorous and healthy bushes in 
the overseer’s garden, a spot adjoining the plantation 
which could not he irrigated, and was informed they 
“ never received any water except that which fell 
from the skies.” 

\Tn the Bheera Tal district there are large tracts of 
' excellent tea-land. In crossing over the hills* towards 
Nainee Tal, with Mr. Batten, Commissioner of Ku- 
inaon, I pointed out many* tracts admirably* adapted 
forv tea-cultivation, and of no great value to the 
natives; generally, those lands on which the mundooa 
is cultivated are the most suitable. 

Dr. Jameson now left me and returned to his 
duties at Hawulhaugh, while I went on to Nainee 
Tnl on my way to the plains. I have great pleasure 
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ni benring my Immblo testimony to flic cnei^ and 
skill with mIiicIi Dr Jainc<oii has inaingcd the tea 
phntations avinch Mere plncetl by Government under 
his care Considcntig tint until htcly ire had httJe 
or no information as to how the tea plant m as nia 
n igcd m Cliina, the only wonder is lint so ftiv mis¬ 
takes ha\e been made in its cultivation in India 

Having thus desenbed all the tea plantations m 
the provinces of Gurlnval and Kumaon, 1 shall now 
make some general observations upon the cultivation 
of the tea plant m India, and offtr some suggestions 
for Its improvement 

1 On Land and Cnltnatwn —^From the observa¬ 
tions alreadj made upon the various tea firms which 
I have visited in the Himalaya^ it vvdl bt seen thai 
1 do not approve of tow Jlat lands being selected for 
the cultivation of tlie tea shrub Iii China, which at 
present must be regarded as the model tea country, 
the plantations»nremerer made in such situations, or 
they arc so rare as not to have come under my notice 
In that country they are usually formed on the lower 
slopes of the hills, that is, in such situations as those 
at Guddowli, Hawulbaugh Alcnorah, Kutoor, &.c, in 
the Himalayas It is true that in the fine green tea '■ 
country of Hwuy chow, in China, near the town of 
Tun che, many hundred acres of flatfish land are 
under tea cultivation But this land is close to the 
hills, which jut out into it m all directions and it is 
intersected by a nv er whose banks are usually from 
15 to 20 feet above the level of the stream itself, not 
unlike those of the Ganges below Benares In fact, 
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It has all the ad\ant'iges of lulK land such as the tea- 
phut delights in lu extending the Himahja plnn- 
tatioui this important fact ought to he kept in a leir 
There IS no scarcitj of such land in these moun¬ 
tains, more pirticuhrl) m eastern Gurhwal and Ku- 
raaon It abounds in tlvc districts of Paoric, Kunour, 
liohba, Almorali, Kutoor, and Bhecm Tal, and I nas 
informed bj Mr Batten that there are large tracts 
about Giingoh .and \ariou5 other places equally suit¬ 
able !Much of this land is out of cultiiation, as I 
ha\e already stated, ^\hdc the cultivated portions 
jield on an average only tno or three annas per acre 
of revenue 

Such lands arc of less value to the Zemindars than 
lovv rice land vrherc thtj can command a good supply 
•of water for imgatiou But I must not be under 
stood to recommend poor vvoni out lull lands for tea- 
cultivation—land on which nothing Use will grow 
Kothmg ig further from mv meaning Tea, in order 
to be profitable, requires a good sound soil—a light 
loam, well mixed with sand and vegetable matter, 
moderately moist, and jet not stagnant or sour 
Suclr a soil, for example, as on diese hill sides pro¬ 
duces good crops of mundooa, wheat, or millet, is well 
adapted for tea It is such land which I have 
alludetl to as abounding in the Himalayas, and which 
IS at present of so little value either to the Govern¬ 
ment or to the natives themselves 

The system of tmgalwn applied to tea in India is 
never practised in China I did not observe it prac 
tiaed in any of the great tea countnes which I vasiked 

2 c 
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On asking the Chinese manufacturers ivliom I brought 
to India, and avho had been boni and brought up in 
the tca-districts 'whether the\ had seen such a pne 
tice, the) nil replied, “ iVb, that w the tmt/ v:e grow 
riccy ice nein irrigate tea Indeed, I hfi\c no hc«i 
tation m sajnig that, in miie eases out of ten, the 
effects of irrigation are most injunous "NVlicn tea 
IVill not grow without irrigation, it is a sure sign that 
the land cmplojcd is not suitable for <11011 a crop It 
IS no doubt nn cNcclJent thing to have a command of 
water in case of a long drought when its agenej 
might be useful m <a>ing a crop which would other 
wise fail, but irrigation ought to be used only on eucli 
emergencies 

I have already observed that good tea hnd is 
naturally moist, although not stagnant, and we must 
bear m mind that the tea «hrub is not a water plants 
but IS found in a vnid state on the sides of hills 
III confirmation of these view^ it is onlj necessary 
to observe further, that all the he'‘t ITtmalayan plan¬ 
tations are those to tchich trrtgaUon has been mo^t 
sparingly applied 

In cultivating the tea <hrub much injury is often 
done to a plantation by plucking leax.'es from very 
young plants In China joung plants are never 
touched until the third or fourth year after they have 
been planted If growing under favourable cireum 
stances they will jaeld a good crop after that tune 
All that ought to be don^ in the way of plucking or 
jiruniQg before that tune should be done with a view 
to form the plants, and make them bushy if thej do 
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not grow so naturally. If plucking is commenced 
too early and continued, the energies of the plants 
arc weakened, they are long in attaining any size, 
and consequently there is a great loss of produce in a 
given number of years. A hush that has been pro¬ 
perly treated may when eight years of age yield from 
two to three pounds of tea per annum, while another 
of the same age, hut not a quarter of the size from 
over-plucking, may not produce more than as many 
ounces. 

The same remarks apply also to plants which 
become unhealthy from .any cause; leaves‘ought 
never to bo taken from such plants; tlie gatherers 
should have strict orders to pass them over until they 
got again into a good state of health. 

2. On Climate .—I have already stated that eastern 
Gurhwal and Kumaon appear to me to be the most 
suitable spots for the cultivation of the tea-plant in 
this part of the Himalayas. My remarks upon cli¬ 
mate will therefore refer to that part of the country. 

From a table of temperature kept at Hawulbaugh 
from November 28th, 1850, to July 13th, 1851, 
obligingly t'uriiisbed me by Dr. Jameson, I obser\’c 
that the climate here is extremely mild. During the 
winter months the thennometer (Fabr.) was never 
lower at sunrise than 44*, and only on two occasions 
so low, namely on the 16th and 16th of February, 
1851. Once It stood as high as GG°, on the morning 
of February the 4tb, but this is full, ten degrees 
higher than usual. The minimum in February must, 
however, bc.scveral degrees lower than is shown by 
2 c 2 
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this table, for ice and snow are not iinfrequent; 
indeed opposite the 16th of February, in the column 
of remarks, I find written donn very frosty 
morning ” This discrepancy, no doubt, arises either 
from a bad thermometer being' used, or from its 
being placed in a sheltered verandah, "We may, 
tlferefore, safely mark the minimum as 32“ instead 
of 44° 

The month of June ippears to be the hottest in 
the year I observe the thermometei On the 5th, 
6th, and 7th of that month stood at 92® at 3 P.M,, 
and this was the highest degree marked dunng the 
year. The lowest, at tbi« hour, during the month 
Mas 76®, but the general range m the 3 p, m column 
of the table is from 80® to 90® 

T^e tcei and dry <ieasons are not so decided in the 
hills as the} are m the plains In Januarj', 1851, 
It rained on five days and ten nights, and the total 
quantit) of ram which fell, as indicated by the rain- 
gauge, during tins month, nas 5 25 inches, m 
Februar}, 3 84 inches fell; in IMircb, 2 II; m 
April, 2 24, in lilay none; and m June 6 13 In 
June there are generally some dajs of licavj ram, 
called h} the natives Chota Bursaut, or small rams; 
after this there is an interval of somcdajsof drj 
vv eather before the regular ** rainj season ” com¬ 
mences This 6ca«on comes on m Julj and con¬ 
tinues until September October and A^orember 
are beautiful month*, uith a clear atmosphere and 
cloudless skj After this fogs art Irequent in all the 
V aUeys until spring 
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III comparing tlic cHinatc of tlicse provinces witli 
that of China, altiiough vrc find some imi>orUnt dif¬ 
ferences, yet upon the whole tlicre is n great simi¬ 
larity. My comparisons apply, of course, to the best 
tea-districts only, for, although the tea-shrub is found 
cultivated from Canton in the south, to Tnn-chow-foo 
in Siian-tung, yet the provinces of Fokicn, ICiang-sce, 
and the southern parts of Kiang-nan yield nearly all 
the finest teas of commerce. 

The town of Tsong-gan, one of the great black-tea 
towns near the far-famed Woo-c-shan, is situated in 
latitude 27® north. Here the thermometer in 
the hottest months, namely in July and August, 
rarely rises above 100®, and ranges from 92* to 
100® as maximum; while in the coldest months, 
December and January, it sinks to the Ireezing point 
and sometimes a few degrees lower. We have thus 
a close resemblance in temperature between Woo-e- 
shan and Alinorah. The great green-tea district 
being situated two degrees further north, the extremes 
of temperature arc somewhat greater. It will be 
observed, however, that while in the Himalayas the 
hottest month is June, in China the highest tem¬ 
perature occurs in July and August; this is owing to 
the rainy season taking place earlier in China than 
it docs in India. 

In China rain falls in heavy and copious showers 
towards the end of April, and these rains continue at 
intervals in ^lay and Jxme. The first gathering of 
tea-leaves, those from -which the Pekoe is made 
is scarcely over before the air becomes charged with 
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moisture, nm f ills, 'ind the bushes, hems: thus placed 
m such fd\ Durable circumst inces for % egetatmg, are 
soon covered igim mth }Oung leases, from isliich 
the main crop of the season »s obtained 

No one acquainted Milh \cjrchb)e phpjoJog) cm 
doubt the adaintnges of such mc ither in the cultiva 
tion of tea for mercantile purposes And these ad 
lantigos, to *1 certain cjtent it hist, seem to he 
extended to the IlmiaHjas although the regular 
rainj season is later than m China. Ilniealrendj 
shoun, fromDr Jiineson’s table, thatspnng^shooers 
are frequent m Ivumaon, although rare m the phms 
of India, still, however I tliinh it would he prudent 
to adapt the gathering of leaves to the climate, 
that IS to take a moderate portion from tlm bushes 
before the rani«, and the mam crop after the) have 
commenced 

3 On the Vegetation of China and the Iltma 
layas —One of the surest guides from which to draw 
conclusions on a subject of this nature is found in 
the indigenous vegetable productions of the countries 
Dr llo)Ie, who was the first to recommend the cul 
tivation of tea in the Himalayas drew his conclusions, 
m the absence of that positive information from China 
which we now possess not only from the great simi¬ 
larity m temperature between China and these lulls, 
but also from the re'eniblance m vegetable produc 
tions This resemblance is certaial} very strikiig 
In both countries except m the low vallevsoftbe 
Himala) as (and these we are not considering) tropical 
forms are rarel) met with If we take trees and 
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slirubs, for example, wc find such genera as Pxntts, 
Ca;>rm«8 I?tr6tJis, Quctcus, Ft6ifrmini, Indigofeia^ 
Andromeda, Xonictja, Dettlziay Puhm, Myuca, 
Sjnra:a, Hex, and many others common to both 
countries 

Amongbt herbaceous plants uc have Gentiana, 
ziqinlcgxa, ^Incnionc, Primula, Lilium-, Le- 

oniodon, Panuuc\du&, &.C, equally distiibutcd in the 
Uimalayas and m China, and even in aquatic plants 
the same resemblance may be traced, as in Nelum- 
hum, Caladium, &c And more than this, vs e do 
not fmd plants belonging to the same genera only, 
but in man) instances the identical speoes are found m 
both countries The IndigoUra, common in the 
Himalayas, abounds also on the tea-hills of China, 
and so does Pei bens nepatensis, Lonicera diveisi^ 
folia, Mynca sapida, and miiiy others 

Were it necessary, I miglit now show that there is 
a most striking resemblance between the geology of 
the tivo countries as well as in their vegetable pro¬ 
ductions In both the black and green tea countries 
to which I lia\e alluded, claj-slate is most abundant 
But enough has been advanced to prove how well 
many parts of the Ilimalajas are adapted for the cul¬ 
tivation of tea, besides, the flourishing condition of 
many of the plantations is after all, the best proof, 
and puts the matter beyond all doubt. 

4 Suggestions —Having shoim that tea can be 
grown in the llimnlayas, and that it would produce 
a valuable and rtinunerative crop, tht next great 
object appears to be the production of superior tea 
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b} means of fine\arieties and impro\ed cultivation 
It was ^\e^ known that a variety of the tea-plint 
existed in the southern parts of China from which 
inferior teas only were made Tha^ being more 
easily procured than the hne northern varieties 
from which the great mass of the best teas are made, 
was the varietj originally.sent to India rrom it 
all those in the Goieroment plantations ha\c •sprung 

It was to remedy thi:>, and to obtain the best 
varieties from those districts which furnish the tree', of 
commerce, that the Honourable Court of Directors 
sent me to Chtni m 1846 Another object was to 
obtain some good manufacturers and implements 
from the same districts A» the result of this mis¬ 
sion, nearly twenty thousand phnts from the best 
black and green tea countries of Centnl China ha^e 
been introduced to the Himalajas Six first rate 
manuficturers, two lead-men, and i large supplj of 
implements from the celebmtcd Ihnij-chow districts 
were also brought and safclj located on the Goiern- 
mciit plantations in the lulls 

A great stop Ins thuj. been gamed towards the 
objects in view Much, however, rtmains ‘•till to be 
done The new Chim plants ought to be carcfulh 
propagated and distributed over all the plantations, 
some of them ought aho to be given to the Zemindars, 
and more of these fine varieties might be jcarl^ ini- 

The Chinese manufacioreri, who were obtained 
some jears since from Calcutta or Ass^in, arc, in in\ 
uptmon, far from being Hr^t rate workmen, tudeed, I 
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doubt much if anj of tlicm learned Ibcir trade in 
China Thcj ought to be gradualh got rid of and 
their phccs supplied b) better men, for it is a great 
pitj to teach the natives an inferior method oi inam- 
^nlation Tht men brought round bj me art first- 
rate green tea innhers \ the) can also mabe black tea, 
but the) have not been, m the habit of making so 
much black as green They have none of the Canton 
illiberalitj or prejudices about them, and arc most 
willing to ttach their art to the natives, manj of 
whom will, I have no doubt, soon become excellent 
tea manufacturers And the instruction of the na¬ 
tives IS one of the chief objects whicli ought to be 
kept m view, for the importation of Chinese mani¬ 
pulators at high wages can onlj be regarded as a 
temporary measure, ultimatelj the Himalayan tea 
must be made by the nativ es themseU ts, each native 
farmer must learn how to make tea as well as how to 
grow it, he will then make it upon his own premises, 
as the Chinese do, and the expenses of carnage will 
be much le^s than if the green leaves had to be taken 
to the market 

But as the Zemindars will be able to grow tea 
long before they are able to make it, it would be 
prudent m the first instance to offer them a certain 
sum for green leaves brought to the Govermuent 
raanufactorj 

I have pointed out the land most suitable for the 
cultiv ation of tea, and shown that such land exists in 
die Himalajas to an almost unlimited extent But 
if the object the Government have in mow be the 
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establishment of a company to develop the resources 
of these hills, as m Assam, I Mould strongly urge the 
propriety of concentrating, as much as possible, the 
various plantations Sites ought to he chosen which 
are not too far apar^ easy of access, and if posaible 
near rivers, for, no doubt, a considerable portion oi 
the produce would lia\e to be convened to the pJaim. 
or to a seaport 

Id my tour amongst the hills I hav e *seen no place 
so well adapted for a central situation as Almorah or 
Hawulbaugh Here tbo Government has 'ilrendj a 
laigc establishment, and tea lands are abundant in all 
directions The climate is health}, and better suited 
to an Turopean constitution than most other parts oi 
Indio. Here plants from nearly all the temperate 
parts of the world are growing as if the\ were at 
home. As examples, I may mention Myrtles, Pome¬ 
granates, and Tuberoses from the souUi of Luropc, 
Dahlias, Potatoes, Aloes, and Iiiccas from America, 
Jfelianihus vxajot and bulbs from the Cape, the 
C} press and Dcexlar of the Jlimalajas, and the La 
ger^trcmias, Loquats, Roses, and I oa of Clnin 

In these days aihtn ten has become almo«t a nc- 
cessara of lift in Lngland and htr \Mde-spreaclinc 
colonics, its production upon a large and cbtap scale 
IS an object of no ordmarj importance Ihit to the 
natives of India theinsthes the protluclion tf this 
syiJtis" jmyAd ive sif the gnaii:^ wJav TIve poixr 
/HiJaric, or hill peasant, at present has scarceh the 
common nccesaanes of lift, and certaiiiU none of its 
luxuries T he common «orts of gram which his laiuU 
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produce Avill scarcely ]xjy carriage to tlic nearest 
market-town, far less .yield such a profit ns will enable 
him to purchase ■ even a few of the necessary and 
simple luxuries of life. A common blanket has to 
serve him for his covering hy day and for his bed at 
night, >vliilc lus dwelling-lwHisc is a mere mud-hut, 
capable of affording hut little shelter from the incle¬ 
mency of the weather. If part of tlicse lands pro¬ 
duced tea, he would then liavc a healthy beverage to 
drink, besides a commodity which would be of great 
value in the market Bcing-of small hulk compared 
with its value, the expense of carriage would be 
trifling, and he would have the means of making 
hitiisolf and his family more comfortable and more 
happy. 

Were such results doubtful, we have only to look 
across the frontiers of India into China. Here we 
find tea one of the necessaries of life in the strictest 
sense of • the word. A Chinese never drinks cold 
water, which he abhors, and considers unhealthy. 
Tea is bis favourite beverage from morning until night; 
not what we call tea, mixed with milk and sugar, but 
the essence of the herb itself drawn out in pure water. 
Those acquainted with the habits of this people can 
scarcely conceive the idea of the Chinese existing, 
•were they deprived of the tea-plant 5 and I am sure 
that the extensive use of this beverage adds much fo 
the health and comfort of the great body of the people. 

The people of India are not unlike the Chinese in 
many of their habits. The poor of both countries 
eat sparingly of animal food, and rice with other 
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gnins nnd \cgctnblcs form the stajle articles on 
mIucIi the) li\c, tins being the CiOse, it isnotitall 
unlikcl) the Indian ^\l^ soon acquire a liabitwluch is 
so uinveia)al in China But m order to enable him 
to drink tea, it must be produced at a cheap rate, bo 
cannot afford to paj at the rate of four or sis slulhnss 
a pound It must be furnished to luiu at four 
or SIXinstead and this can tisil) lie done, but 
only on liis own lulls If this is accomjilisbed, and I 
see no reason why it should not be, a boon ^dl ha'® 
been conferred upoa the people of India of no com 
luon kind, and one which an enlightened and liberal 
Government nia) well be proud of conferring upon 
its subjects 

But while the cultiiation of the tea plant is of (be 
first importance there are in China other productions 
of the vegetable kingdom which ought not to be 
overlooVed and which, if introduced, would add 
greatlj to the comforts of the people of India There 
IS a fruit tree, called by botanists Myrica sajnda 
which IS found growing wild on the Himalayas A 
lery fine variety of this fruit is cuUiiatcd in China, 
and IS as superior to the Indian one as the apple is 
to the crab It is much esteemed h\ the Chinese 
and would be a great luxun to the inhabitants of 
northern India Our Fighsh chcrrie'?, che«tniit« 
and the finer -sorts o! pnrs ought al o hj nil meai s 
to be introduced to the llui ahjai Thei would 
grow m the climate of Alnioiah a well ns they do at 
home 

The varieties of the lamb-»o fiund in the north of 
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China would be of great %'al«c in the Himalaya*!, 
more particularly a fine large clean-stemmed kind 
common about the temples iti the tea-districts. Some¬ 
thing of this kind appears to be much wanted in the 
provinces of Gurhwal and Kumaon.* 

AVhen I reached Naince Tal I was kindly received 
by Captain Jones, who offered me quarters in his 
house until my dak was laid tor Mecmt, to which 
I was now hound on my way to Calcutta and Eng¬ 
land. Nainee Tal is one of the prettiest stations 
1 have seen in the Himalayas. • Its romantic-looking 
lake is almost surrounded by richly wooded moun¬ 
tains. A fine broad road has been made round the 
edge of the lake, aod the houses of the inhabitants 
are scattered on the sloping sides of the hills 
Schooners and pleasure-boats arc seen daily sailing 
on the lake, and when viewed from a high elc\ation 
ba%e a curious and striking appearance. From one 
of the positions where I stood I could see the lake, 
and through an opening m the hills the far-spreading 
plains of India. Heavy masses of clouds were hang¬ 
ing o\er the plains far below tbe level of the lake, 
and the little vessels were actually sailing about at an 
ele\ ation higher than the clouds! 

0.7 tbi? J Nsitvse fewA" 

the road for the plains Mr. Batten accompanied 
me down the hill as far as a little garden which we 
had agreed to visit, where we found breakfast await- 

* The ohsmaljoas, in Uil* chapter, tipon tea-cuUiralion in India, 
arc ta^cn, ty permission of tbe Hononrahle Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, fiom a Report -ahidi I had the honour to make 
to the Indian Govertment. 
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ing us. The scenery here is so wild and striking as 
to bafRe all attempts at description. Behind us were 
mountains of all heights, rent and broken up into 
every variety of form, while* before us lay the plains 
of India stretching away as far as the eye could reach 
without a mountain or a hdl to obstruct the view. 

Mr. Batten now'left me nn(l returned to his homo" 
amongst the mountains, .while I^pureued^Aiiy home’ 
ward journey. I visited the Vell-Ivnown titles of 
Delhi and Agra on mylroute, and arrived at Cal¬ 
cutta on the 29th‘^of August, when I toob up my 
qirarters^with Dr. Falconer, in the botanic garden, 
until the mnil-stc^mer was ready to receive her pas¬ 
sengers foe England. • 

On the 5tli of September I liad the pleasure of 
seeing the Vtctoria regia flower for the first time in 
India -It was growing luxuriantly in one of the 
ponds in the botanic garden, .and no doubt vrill ^oon ’ 
be a great ornament to Indian g.ardcris. It vi HI «oon 
reign as the queen of flowers in eicry land,’ami, 
like our beloved sovereign whose nnme it bears, the 
sun will never set on its dominions. 





